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a  snn  amid  the  snrrounding  barbarism, 
only  to  set,  leaving  again  the  darkness  of 
night  behind  it.  Each  has  perished  in 
turn,  extinguished  by  some  other  tribe  or 
nation — by  some  people  which  hated  it, 
despised  its  knowledge,  and  sought  not 
to  profit  by  or  perpetuate  its  peculiar 
civilization,  but  to  destroy  its  monuments 
and  obliterate  its  memory.  In  the  youth 
of  civilization,  nations  preferred  to  de¬ 
stroy  each  other’s  works  and  wisdom, 
rather  than  to  preserve  and  profit  by 
them. 

Another  and  not  less  striking  feature 
of  those  early  times,  so  dissimilar  from 
the  pi'esent  state  of  things,  was,  that 
each  civilized  community  led  a  solitary 
life  of  its  own,  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
mankind — a  fountain  of  civilization  with¬ 
in  its  own  narrow  sphere,  but  whose 
light  did  not  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Barriers  of  darkness  lay  between 
them,  separating  each  from  the  others. 
Egypt,  China,  India,  Babylonia,  were 
local  suns,  each  shining  brilliantly  in  its 
own  narrow  sphere,  faintly  illuminating 
a  few  surroimding  satellites  ;  but  each  of 
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The  student  of  history  in  its  widest 
form— of  the  records  of  civilized  mankind 
for  the  last  four  thousand  years — of  that 
w'ide  field  of  inquiry  of  which  modem 
history  forms  though  the  brightest,  but. 
an  infinitesimal  portion  if  measured  by 
years— cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  like  Pas¬ 
cal,  with  the  “mingled  greatness  and 
littleness  of  man.”  Nation  after  nation 
has  risen  into  greatness,  only  to  fade  and 
utterly  disappear.  At  successive  times 
and  in  widely  severed  countries — now  in 
China,  or  India,  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Euphrates,  or  far  away  amid 
the  highlands  of  Pern,  on  the  plateau  of 
Mexico,  or  amid  the  now  wilderness  of 
Yucatan  —  some  tribe  of  mankind  has 
fiowered  into  civilization,  has  risen  like 
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them  was  as  little  known  to  the  other  as  I 
the  solar  systems  of  the  bright  abysses  of 
space  are  known  to  this  little  orb  of  onra. 
And  just  as  we  look  upon  this  fair  planet 
where  we  dwell  as  if  it  were  everything, 
and  all  else  were  naught — as  if  it  were  in 
fact  (as  our  ancestors  believed)  the  centre 
and  chief  end  of  creation,  and  that  all  the 
other  distant  orbs  existed  only  to  act  as 
suns  or  moons  or  stars  to  us,  things 
which  would  be  meaningless  and  useless 
but  for  the  fact  of  our  existence  :  even  so 
did  each  of  those  old  nations  regard  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Each,  shut  in  by  im¬ 
passable  barriers,  or  looking  disdainfully 
athwart  the  intervening  darkness  upon 
the  distant  glimmering  lights  beyond,  led 
a  hermit  life,  borrowing  nothing  iWim 
others,  and  developing  knowledge  and 
civilization  for  itself  Even  when,  after 
the  collision  of  races  began,  a  people  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  martLal  superiority  in  e8t.ab- 
lishing  itself  in  the  seat  of  a  prior  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  scorned  the  rich  spoils  of  knowl- 


We  of  the  present  day  can  best  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantage  of  this.  Nowadays, 
no  nation  does  or  can  lead  a  solitary  life  : 
it  knows,  and  is  in  direct  communication 
with,  and  is  more  or  less  affecteil  by,  all 
the  others.  National  life,  instead  of  nec¬ 
essarily  developing  diversity  and  variety 
as  in  early  times,  now  tends  more  and 
more  towards  unity,  similarity  ;  and  this 
tendency  is  as  truly  the  progress  of  ma¬ 
tured  life  as  variety  is  the  product  of 
'  heaithy  youth.  An  eclectic  spirit  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Each  nation,  having  grown  up  to  matu¬ 
rity  in  its  own  ivay,  now  begins  to  look 
around,  and  to  learn  from  others.  With¬ 
out  abdicating  its  own  individuality,  it 
compares  itself  with  others,  and  modifies 
and  improves  its  own  life  by  observing 
I  what  is  good  in  theirs.  This  tendency 
wdll  continue  and  advance:  the  naturd 
I  result  being  the  gradual  disappearance 
j  of  many  points  of  difference,  and  a  greater 
approximation  of  civilized  life  to  a  coin- 


edge  there  laid  like  tribute  at  its  feet —  ' 
it  would  not  stoop  to  pick  them  up,  and 
preferred  to  destroy  the  mental  wealth  of 
the  vanquished,  rather  than  to  preserve 
and  inherit  it 

It  was  in  this  fashion — so  strange  to 
us  of  modern  time — that  the  great  drama  \ 
of  civilization  proceeded  in  early  ages,  i 
Each  nation,  either  from  necessity  or  by 
a  bigoted  choice,  began  life  anew,  work-  ' 
ing  out  for  itself  the  endless  problems,  ^ 
alike  in  the  arts  and  in  beliefs,  which  ex-  i 
istence  forces  upon  man’s  regard.  Just 
as  every  individual  has  to  learn  for  him¬ 
self  the  varied  lessons  of  life,  so  in  far 
greater  degree  did  those  old  nations  pro- ' 
ceed.  By  this  means  a  vast  variety  of 
development,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  was  rapidly  attained  in  the  early 
stages  of  civilization.  Tlie  very  isolation  , 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity  helped  to  pro-  j 
duce  the  same  result.  The  growth  of 
humanity  doubtless  would  have  been 
hastened  if  the  means  of  locomotion  and 
of  diffusing  knowledge  which  w'e  now 
enjoy  had  existed  from  the  first ;  but  in 
such  a  case  the  career  of  mankind  would 
never  have  been  so  various.  A  certain 
form  or  forms  of  civilization  would  have 
l)een  more  rapidly  developed,  but  there 
would  not  have  arisen  that  infinite  variety 
of  national  life  w’hich  the  past  has  be¬ 
queathed  as  a  legacy  to  later  times. 


mon  standard.  Variety,  almost  endless, 
has  already  been  established  ;  the  special 
progress  of  the  future  will  be  in  selecting 
w'hatever  is  good  in  each  of  those  varie¬ 
ties.  and  crowning  the  work  of  ages  by  a 
fuller,  freer,  and  grander  type  of  national 
life  than  has  yet  been  developed  by  any 
single  people. 

Professor  Rawlinson  startles  us  by  ob¬ 
serving  how  little  modem  Europe  has 
advanced  upon  the  civilization  of  one  of 
those  old  and  long-dead  countries,  Baby¬ 
lonia.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  many 
departments  of  art  and  knowledge,  man¬ 
kind  have  advanced  little  during  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  but  in  the  practical 
and  general  use  of  that  knowledge  we 
have  advanced  surpassingly.  It  is  true 
that  the  germs  of  knowledge,  upon  which 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  times  are 
based,  w’ere  familiar  to  a  favoreil  few  in 
one  or  other  of  the  earliest  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  .also  true  that  in  some  de¬ 
partments  of  human  development  we 
have  actually  not  advanced  at  all.  The 
motive  power  of  steam,  the  applic<ation  of 
which  to  practical  use  is  the  grandest 
triumph  of  the  present  century,  was 
known  to,  and  employed  by,  the  ancient 
priesthood  of  Egypt  The  compass,  which 
enables  our  mariners  to  traverse  the  track¬ 
less  wastes  of  ocean,  was  in  use  in  at  least 
equally  remote  times  in  China.  Elec- 
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tricity,  another  great  triumph  of  our  him  acquainted  with  the  best  thoughts  of 
times,  was  known  ns  a  fact  to  the  Greeks  the  best  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries  ; 
and  Romans.  Astronomy,  in  Babylonia,  it  enables  him,  as  it  were,  to  live  in  dis- 
was  carried  to  a  perfection  which  only  in  tant  countries  and  remote  times,  and  to 
recent  times  has  been  equalled  and  sur- 1  see  their  people  and  places,  almost  as 
passed  in  Europe.  Printing  was  invent-  j  if  he  were  actually  there.  The  steam 
ed  and  turned  to  practical  account  in  |  engine,  while  increasing  a  hundredfold 
Cliina  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago.  Con-  ■  the  productive  power  of  man,  and  there- 
stitutional  government,  another  boast  of  |  by  greatly  adding  to  human  well-being, 
our  age,  was  recognized  as  the  principle  :  has  attained  its  most  marvellous  results  in 
of  administration  in  China  before  the  its  twin  offspring,  steam  navigation  and 
Christian  era ;  and  even  the  last  phase  railways,  which  have  thrown  the  whole 
of  that  system,  namely,  competitive  ex-  world  oj)en,  carrying  thousands  of  men 
amination  as  the  means  of  selecting  the  daily  into  all  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
emplotjta  of  the  State,  was  adopted  in  ;  drawing  all  nations  into  mutual  acquaint- 
China  a  thousand  years  ago,  before  Will- [  ance  and  incipient  brotherhood.  And 
iam  the  Conqueror  had  set  foot  in  Eng-  the  knowledge  which  steam  locomotion 
land.  In  mental  philosophy,  the  sages  j  enables  us  to  acquire,  the  printing  press 
of  India,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  China,  i  preserves  and  diffuses.  The  knowledge 
long  ago  anticipated  all  the  really  notable  j  acquired  by  travel,  instead  of  being  con- 
phases  of  that  science  in  modem  Europe,  j  fined  to  a  few,  almost  to  travellers  them- 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  doctrines  of .  selves,  is  spread  about  like  a  common 
morality  (as  apart  from  religion).  And  in  property  it  is  published,  as  it  were,  on 
fine  .art,  no  country,  it  is  flowed  on  all  |  the  hou.se-tops  and  in  the  highways,  so 
hands,  has  yet  surpassed  the  wondrous  |  that  every  one  who  has  an  ear  to  hear 
development  of  the  beautiful  which  arose  '  can  hearken  and  understand, 
in  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Greece,  at  j  With  this  vast  and  sudden  expansion 
a  time  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  lay  |  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  which  have 
in  the  darkness  of  barbarism.  Even  as  i  virtually  rendereil  each  educated  man 
regai’ds  the  department  of  fine  art  in  I  a  cosmopolite,  an  equally  notable  change 
winch  modern  times  have  most  excelled  has  taken  place  in  the  spirit  and  desires 
— namely,  j>oetry — we  put  more  knowl-  of  mankind.  In  the  jiroducts  of  the 
edge  into  our  verses,  but  not  more  i  printing  press,  the  literature  of  long-past 


beauty. 


times  hits  become  the  property  and  in- 


The  special  and  re.ally  grand  triumph  j  heritance  of  the  cultivate  classes  in  Eu- 
of  modern  times  Inis  been  to  carry  the  rope.  We  not  only  have  the  means  of 
vsea  of  knowledge  to  an  infinitely  further  j  knowing  the  past  in  literature,  and  of 
development  than  ever  before  ;  and  also  j  seeing  the  distant  by  means  of  improved 
to  extend  that  knowledge,  and  its  practi-  j  locomotion,  but  our  desire  to  see  and  to 
cal  appliances,  to  the  general  mass  of  the  ^  know  has  been  proportionally  increased, 
community.  Learning,  instead  of  l)eing  ,  We  have  lost  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
confined  to  a  few,  sometimes  to  an  ex- :  natural  to  early  times.  Instead  of  de- 
clusive  sect,  has  been  made  the  portion  of  spising,  we  desire  earnestly  to  know  the 
the  community  at  Large  ;  and  the  knowl*  j  past  history  of  our  race,  however  diverse 
edge  of  the  properties  of  matter — for  ex- 1  from  our  own  ;  we  have  come  to  view  it 
ample  steam-power,  the  compa.ss,  and  '  in  an  impartial  spirit,  willing  to  do  justice 
electricity — has  been  turned  on  the  wid-  to  every  form  of  civilization  which  has 
est  scale  to  practical  use.  The  immense  ;  arisen  in  the  Divine  drama  of  humanity, 
outburst  of  human  power,  the  amazing  ;  Hence  our  numerous  translations  of  an- 
developmcnt  of  human  faculties,  which  so  '  cient  literature  ;  hence  our  explorations 
reraai'kably  characterize  recent  times,  are  1  of  the  globe,  and  most  of  all,  of  those 
due  to  the  two  great  agencies  of  the  print-  j  parts  where  civilization  and  ^wer  once 
ing  press  and  the  steam  engine.  The  ,  had  their  mighty  seats.  We  make  a 
former,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  j  study  of  distant  China  and  India,  alike  in 
langiuiges,  enables  the  student,  without  their  present  condition  and  in  their  more 
stirring  from  his  arm  chair,  to  behold  the  famous  past  We  resuscitate  the  records, 
world,  both  past  and  present  :  it  makes  |  and  investigate  the  relics,  of  ancient 
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Mexico  and  Pern.  We  translate  and ' 
comment  npon  the  old  books  of  Confucius, 
Zoroaster,  and  Mohammed.  We  study' 
the  hieroglyphics  and  photograph  the 
temples  of  ancient  Egypt ;  artists  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  pillared  beauties  of 
desolate  and  desert  -  girdled  Palmyra  ; 
and  we  explore  the  sites,  and  arduously 
seek  to  reconstruct  the  history,  of  van¬ 
ished  Persepolis,  and  of  mound-buried 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

A  wide  chasm  separates  nearly  all  of 
those  old  civilisations  from  the  compar- 
tively  modern  civilization  of  Europe. 
Rome,  the  connecting  link  between  the 
old  times  and  the  new,  and  the  true  | 
mother  of  civilized  Europe,  was  but  a' 
village  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  when  some  ' 
of  those  old  civilizations  were  crumbling  ' 
into  the  dust.  Rome  embraced  the  I 
transition  from  Paganism  to  Christianity ; ' 
she  introduced  to  civilized  Euro[)e  the 
arts  of  short-lived  Greece ;  she  gave  a ' 
conscious  existence  by  her  conquests,  to 
the  present  nationalities  of  our  continent ;  | 
and  died  at  last,  slowly  and  grandly,  be- 1 
neath  the  united  pressure  of  the  new  i 
states  and  nations  which  she  had  called 
into  being.  But  in  pre-Roman  times,  in 
that  earlier  period  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  there  were  three  distinct 
centres  of  grand  civilization  (apart  from 
the  isolated  worlds  of  India  and  China),  | 
all  remarkable  in  this,  thjit  they  arose  in  \ 
narrow  localities.  These  localities  were,  I 
the  narrow'  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  not 
much  wider  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  the  bare  and  rocky  peninsula 
of  Greece.  Greece,  severed  into  little  1 
rival  Sutes,  no  bigger  than  the  republics  I 
of  mediaeval  Italy,  never  combined  into  ] 
one  power,  and  e.ach  finding  full  vent  for  j 
its  energies  in  contests  of  arms  or  in  art  I 
with  its  fellows,  never  became  a  great ! 
]>olitical  jKJwer — never  threw'  its  chain  as 
a  conqueror  over  other  countiies.  It ! 
sent  out  colonies  indeed,  but  these  re- ' 
inained  severed  like  the  states  in  the ' 
mother  country.  The  vast  energies  of 
the  Greeks  never  coalesced  in  building  a  ^ 
solid  commonwealth,  much  less  in  creat-  ^ 
ing  an  empire.  Save  in  the  expedition  ' 
of  Alexajider,  the  last  grand  triumph  of  j 
Greek  life — the  solitary  effort  of  an  ex- 1 
ceptional  man  —  the  Greeks  contented  I 
themselves  with  their  narrow  peninsula,  j 
girdled  by  the  blue  seas,  and  fringed  with  I 


the  rocky  islets  of  the  .cl^gean.  Egypt 
led  a  life  of  equal  political  quiescence, 
and  much  more  isolated  morally  from  the 
surrounding  countries.  Stable  and  co¬ 
lossal,  like  her  own  pyramids,  she  lived 
politically  alone  in  the  world,  rarely  over¬ 
passing  the  desert  frontiers  of  her  narrow 
v.alley,  and  maintained  to  the  la.st  the 
calm  immutable  aspect  of  her  own  Sphinx, 
undisturl)ed  in  her  power  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  by  foreign  influence  and  invasion, 
until  the  sword  of  the  Persian  Cambyses 
pierced  her  god,  and  let  out  the  life  of 
h>gypt.  Unity  of  i>ower  characterized 
Egypt,  .as  diversity  and  disunion  charac¬ 
terized  the  politic.al  condition  of  Greece. 
But  there  were  no  aspiring  forces  in 
Egypt,  no  ambitions  nationality,  to  con¬ 
vert  that  centralization  of  power  into  a 
means  of  foreign  conquest  The  expedi¬ 
tions  of  Rameses  and  St*sostris  w'ere  as 
exceptional  phases  of  Egyptian  life  as  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  w'ere  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece. 

Very  different  was  the  history  of  the 
Mesopotamian  valley,  and  of  the  States 
w'hich  there  grew'  up  into  power  Unlike 
Greece  and  Egypt,  the  valley  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Tigris  w'as  from  the  earliest 
times  the  st^eno  of  a  hurtling  of  rival  na¬ 
tionalities— of  a  series  of  great  conflicts 
and  changes,  one  iKjw’er  rising  in  succes¬ 
sion  upon  the  ruins  of  another  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  each  w'.as  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  ambition  and  conquest,  which 
made  it  a  great  political  i)Ower.  This,  at 
least,  is  true  of  every  one  of  the  ancient 
Mesopotamian  powers  after  the  early 
Chaldaians.  Assyria  siu'ceerled  to  Chal- 
diea ;  the  Mede  and  Babylonian  to  the 
Assyrian  ;  and  the  Persian  to  all.  And 
after  that,  the  Greek,  the  Parthian,  .and 
the  Arab  follow  each  other  in  successive 
developments  of  civilization,  power,  and 
religion.  Babylon  and  Nineveh  })eri8he<l, 
only  to  give  place  toSeleucia,  Ctesijdion, 
and  Bag<iad.  Until  .at  last,  with  the  advent 
of  the  barbarous  Mongols,  follow'ed  by 
the  rude  Turks,  the  fabric  of  empire,  the 
reign  of  civilization  ended,  and  barrenness 
and  depopulation  overspread  the  region 
— until  nowadays  the  once  famous  val¬ 
ley,  the  most  famous  of  its  size  in  the 
world,  presents  nearly  the  same  aspect  as 
it  did  to  the  first  Chalda?an  settlers — a 
land  of  barrenness  and  desolation  ;  as  if 
the  pow'er  and  science  of  civilized  man 
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had  never  raised  it  from  its  primitive 
sterility  into  a  region  blooming  as  the 
rose,  a  garden-laud  of  fertility,  and  for¬ 
ever  famous  as  the  seat  of  ancient  power, 
and  in  many  respects  the  fountain  of  sub- 
seouent  western  civilization. 

In  the  infancy  of  mankind,  and  when 
the  lower  jwrtion  of  the  valley  still  lay  in 
the  chaotic  state  natural  to  the  embouch¬ 
ure  of  great  rivers,  half  land,  half  water, 
a  Ilaiuitic  population  first  appears  on 
the  scene,  navigating  in  reed  skiffs  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  the  shallows  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  doubtless  living  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  produce  of  the 
rivers  and  sea.  By  and  by  the  process 
of  reclaiming  the  land  from  the  loosely 
wandering  and  ever  overflowing  waters 
begins.  The  rivers  are  confined  to  their 
main  channels  by  embankments,  and  in 
the  alluvial  soil  thus  reclaimed  the  popu¬ 
lation  find  abundant  harvests.  The  co¬ 
lossal  figure  of  Nimrod  suddenly  rises  as  a 
great  monarch  on  the  scene,  and,  tempo¬ 
rarily  welding  together  the  various  tribes 
of  the  locality,  becomes  a  militant  king 
of  so  exceptionally  great  power  for  those 
early  times  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
name  and  fame  which,  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  live  in  the  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  wandering  Arabs  who  now 
pasture  their  flocks  upon  the  ruins  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  greatness.  It 
was  a  great  but  transient  outburst  of 
l>owcr,  tile  creation  of  one  man,  and  in 
the  main  perishing  with  him.  A  long 
historical  blank  follows ;  but  still,  as  the 
recent  explorations  show,  the  Ilaniitic 
populations,  now  mingled  to  some  extent 
with  other  blood,  and  assuming  the  name 
of  Clialdieans,  steadily  work  their  way  in¬ 
land,  raising  town  .after  town  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley.  First  Ur  (in 
early  times  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gult),  then  Larsa  and  Erech,  then  Wipur, 
and  at  hast  Babylon,  arise  on  the  alluvial 
flats.  Navigation  expands,  trade  is  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  industrial  arts,  notably 
tliose  of  textile  fabrics,  are  prosecuted 
with  success.  Babylon,  and  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  new  state,  arose,  like  Loudon, 
out  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was  built.  It 
was  built  out  of  the  clay  on  which  it 
afterwards  stood.  Just  as  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  we  see 
first  the  clay-surface  of  the  ground  scarped 
off  and  converted  into  bricks,  and  then 


I  the  bricks  converted  into  rows  of  houses 
I  upon  the  place  from  which  the  clay  had 
{  been  taken,  even  so  was  it  with  the  cities 
I  of  Babylonia.  They  arose  out  of  the 
'  ground  on  which  they  stood.  And 
mighty  indeed  were  many  of  the  edifices 
so  reared  “  by  the  w’aters  of  Babylon.” 
After  Nimrod,  Chedor-laomer  is  the  next 
great  name  which  appears  in  Chaldaean 
history.  Like  his  greater  predecessor, 
temporarily  uniting  the  various  peoples  of 
the  region — not  only  of  the  valley,  but 
also  of  the  adjoining  region  to  the  east — 
he  turned  the  energies  of  his  people  into 
the  channels  of  war,  and  carried  his  arms 
not  only  up  the  whole  length  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  but  also  into  Syria,  down  pjist  Da¬ 
mascus,  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea. 
This  also,  like  Nimrod’s,  w'as  the  exploit 
of  an  exceptional  man,  never  to  be  I’e- 
{)eated  until  the  era  of  the  Assyrian  Sar- 
gonids.  Nevertheless  Chaldiean — now  in 
turn  to  be  called  Babylonian — power 
gradually  streamed  up  the  “  Doab,”  or 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  new 
towns  or  cities  arising  on  the  scene,  till 
Nineveh  begins  to  rise  into  view  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Tigris. 

Then  a  new  pow’er  appears  on  the 
scene.  The  Semites  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  begin  to  overshadow  the 
Babylonians,  and  grow  into  the  domi¬ 
nant  power.  The  Chaldu^ans  were  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
the  Semites  were  a  people  who  came 
from,  and  doubtless  had  for  long  sojourn¬ 
ed  in  the  mountains  which  border  the 
valley  on  the  north.  This  Semitic  popu¬ 
lation  (from  whose  loins  came  Abraham 
and  the  Jewish  n.ation)  evidently  straggled 
down  into  the  valley  land  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphnates  in  w'eak  and  desultory  bands  ; 
.and  to  a  trifling  extent  they  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  population  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  (i>rob.ably  existing  among  the  Chal¬ 
deans  as  small  but  distinct  tribes)  from 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
trustwortixy  records.  But  in  pi'ocess  of 
time  the  Semite  Asshur  went  forth  from 
Chalda;.a  and  founded  Nineveh.  Proba¬ 
bly  he  went  forth  as  a  Babylonian  gover¬ 
nor,  as  a  satrap  of  the  king:  certainly 
he  could  not  have  gone  forth  in  hostility 
to  the  Babylonian  government,  because, 
for  centuries  afterwards,  Nineveh  and 
the  adjoining  district  was  an  integi'al 
part  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom.  It  is 
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not  lefw  evident  that  this  Semitic  popula¬ 
tion,  henceforth  to  be  called  the  Assyrian, 
must  have  been  more  numerous  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  than  in  the 
lower.  Asshur  in  fact,  and  his  compan¬ 
ions,  in  going  forth  from  Chaldapa,  ])roba- 
hly  did  so  with  a  view  to  rejoin  the  main 
body  of  their  own  race.  They  went : 
forth  from  an  alien  people,  carrying  with  | 
them  the  knowledge  of  civilizjition  and  , 
the  arts  which  they  had  acquired  among  ! 
that  |>eople ;  and  as  a  dominant  caste  or  | 
family,  they  communicated  that  knowl-  \ 
edge  to  the  uncultivated  Semitic  pojmla- 1 
tion  in  the  upper  portion  of  thq  valley,  j 
Asshur,  to  w'hom  this  new  nation  ow^  ' 
its  development,  seems  to  have  left  in  ' 
his  descendants  a  dynasty  (so  to  speak) 
of  princes,  a  ruling  family,  which  ere 
long  became  kings.  The  new  state 
gradually  outgrew  its  vassalage  to  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  became  first  the  rival  of  that  I 
earlier  kingdom,  and  at  last  the  dominat- ' 
ing  ]>ower  in  the  valley.  I 

The  main  body  of  the  Assyrians  were  ! 
a  race  but  recently  descended  from  the  ' 
highlands  of  Armenia,  the  upland  region  ' 
which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  north ; ' 
and  they  showed  the  characteristics  of! 
their  origin,  alike  in  the  locality  where ' 
they  established  their  power,  and  in  their  ' 
physical  organization.  They  w’ere  a ; 
stronger  and  brawnier  race  than  the  ; 
Babylonians,  and,  unlike  the  Babylonians, ' 
they  delighted  in  the  hardy  pursuits  of  | 
the  chase.  Nineveh,  the  chief  seat  of' 
their  power,  and  apparently  the  centre  ' 
of  their  population,  was  situated  at  the ! 
confluence  of  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris,  and 
comparatively  near  the  mountains.  In  | 
the  woody  heights  of  the  adjoining  Za- 1 
gros  chain,  the  Assyrian  monarchs  and  j 
princes  could  enjoy  the  perilous  jfleasures  i 
of  the  chase,  in  which  they  delighted  ; ' 
and  on  the  western  side  of  Tigris,  the 
low’  range  of  the  Sinjar  hills,  and  the  ’ 
W’ide  open  plains  which  stretched  to  the 
Euphrates,  aflbrded  ample  8coj>e  for  the 
0  base  of  the  gazelle,  the  hare,  and  also  of 
the  wild  buffalo ;  while,  either  on  the ' 
one  side  of  the  river  or  on  the  other,  the  ' 
lion,  “  king  of  beasts,”  was  easily  found  ; 
in  those  times,  and  was  the  favorite  ob-  j 
ject  of  pursuit  to  the  martial  sovereigns 
of  Assyria.  So  as  regards  physical  and  | 
jnoral  organization,  the  Assyrians  bore  ' 
to  the  Babylonians  somewhat  the  same  | 


relation  as  the  British  do  to  the  French. 
But  in  quickness  and  originality  of  men¬ 
tal  capacity,  the  Babylonians  had  an  im¬ 
mense  superiority  over  their  Assyrian 
neighbors.  In  arts  and  science,  Nineveh 
simply  copied  Babylon ;  and  in  the  form 
of  their  religion  the  Assyrians  likewise 
followed  the  Chald.-eans,  although  the 
spirit  of  their  religion  was  graver,  and 
never  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
license  w’hich  unquestionably  was  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  Babylonian  w’orship.  Com¬ 
paratively  devoid  of  originality  alike  in 
the  arts,  in  science,  and  in  religion,  the 
Assyrians  w’ere  nevertheless  conspicuous 
in  two  of  the  greatest  elements  of  n.ation- 
al  power,  namely,  in  military  spirit  and 
skill,  and  in  political  capacity.  They 
]>08sessed  that  elenient  of  ascendency 
over  other  people,  which  in  a  higher 
degree  characterized  the  Bomans.  The 
Assyrians,  in  fact,  may  justly  l>e  called 
the  Homans  of  Asia.  As  the  Homans  in 
art  and  science  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
so,  in  great  degree,  did  the  Assyrians 
borrow  from  the  Babylonians ;  and  in 
physical  prowess  and  bravery,  in  political 
ambition  and  military  skill,  and  also  in 
the  comparative  grave  sj)irit  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  they  as  much  excelled  any  other 
Asiatic  nation,  as  the  Homans  did  the 
other  peoj)les  of  Europe.  But  the  Assyr¬ 
ians  were  before  the  Homans — they  were 
a  great  power  before  Home  was  founded 
— and  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  they 
were  far  behind  the  Homans  in  those 
principles  of  enlightened  hum.anity  and 
conciliation,  without  which  no  stable 
fabric  of  widespread  empire  of  foreign 
rule  can  jiossibly  be  erected.  It  was  as  a 
conquering  and  luxurious  race  that  the 
Assyrians  flashed  forth  over  the  old 
w’orld.  They  were  the  proud  lords  of 
western  India,  levelling  cities,  firing 
tower  and  temple,  and  carrying  away 
people  as  it  pleased  them.  Hardy  in  the 
camp,  they  were  luxurious  at  home. 
Heroism  and  eflbminacy  by  turns  claimed 
them.  Warlike  booty  enriched  the  state, 
and  brought  all  that  luxury  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  could  desire  within  the  reach  of 
the  king  and  the  nobles.  But  they  were 
great  w’arriors  to  the  last,  and  only  fell  in 
an  hour  of  passing  weakness,  and  before 
the  attacks  of  a  combined  host  greatly 
exceeding  in  numbers  the  army  which 
they  could  muster  in  defence. 
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Another  and  totally  different  people  | 
next  appear  on  the  scene.  The  Medes  be-  ^ 
come  the  masters,  not  of  Nineveh — for , 
they  destroyed  it  utterly — but  of  Assyria,  | 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  ; 
valley.  And  here  we  are  brought  face  to  ■ 
face  with  a  strange  but  umpiestionable  j 
historic  fact.  Although  thus  becoming  | 
the  masters  of  Assyria  only  six  centuries  | 
before  Christ,  the  Medes  had  conquered 
and  establishes!  a  dynasty  in  Babylonia 
sixteen  centuries  previous  to  that  date. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  long  interval  be¬ 
tween  these  two  successful  irruptions 
into  the  valley,  they  totally  disappear 
from  the  view  of  hiptory.  They  are 
never  mentioned — so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered — in  the  records  either  of  Bab-  j 
ylonia  or  of  Assyria.  As  a  nationality,  | 
they  seem  to  have  totally  disappeared 
from  the  countries  adjoining  those  king¬ 
doms.  In  what  chai'acter  then  did  they 
first  appear  in  the  valley,  more  than 
twenty  centuries  b.c.,  and  what  became 
of  them  in  the  long  period  which  elapsed 
before  they  again  appeared  in  the  vicinity 
as  a  nation,  some  two  centuries  before 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  Medes  who  conquered  Babylonia  or 
Clmldaea  twenty-two  centuries  n.c.,  were 
a  migratory  band  of  that  race ;  that  they 
were  not  the  Median  race  or  nationality 
as  a  whole,  but  simply  an  adventurous 
offshoot  from  it ;  and  tliat  their  irruption 
was  like  those  of  the  Scythic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  which  play  so  remarkable  a  part 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times — an  irrup¬ 
tion  not  made  by  the  race  en  masse,  but 
merely  by  one  or  more  roving  tribes, 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  world.  The 
Median  conquest  of  Chalda*a  took  place 
at  a  time  when  the  main  body  of  that 
peojde  still  sojourned  in  Bactria  and  the 
adjoining  regions  to  the  northeast  of  their 
future  and  more  famous  settlement  in  the 
western  provinces  of  the  country  now 
called  Persia.  The  Median  dynasty  in 
Chaldiea  lasted  upwards  of  two  centu¬ 
ries  ;  and  when  it  was  overthrown  and 
supplanted  by  a  native  Chalda3an  dynas¬ 
ty,  we  conjecture  that  some  of  the  con¬ 
quering  tribe  remained  absorbed  in  the 
Chaldman  population — where  they  left 
traces  of  their  language  ;  while  the  up¬ 
per  and  more  energetic  portions  of  the 
intruders  withdrew  from  the  valley,  first 
into  the  country  from  which  they  had  is¬ 


sued  (namely,  the* western  provinces  of 
modern  Persia^  and  soon  afterwards  mi¬ 
grated  northwards,  either  returning  to 
their  homes  in  Bactria,  or  setting  out  on 
new  expeditious  into  the  region  around 
the  Black  sea,  where  scattered  settle¬ 
ments  were  recognizable  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  One  settlement  of  Medes  is 
noticed  by  the  father  of  history,  so  far 
west  as  in  the  country  adjoining  the 
Adriatic,  who  still  preservetl  the  dress 
and  ap])earance  of  the  parent  race.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  as  a  recognizable  national¬ 
ity,  the  “  Madai  ”  disappeared  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  n.c. 
Previous  to  that  date,  the  Assyrian  kings 
h.ad  again  and  again  ascended  through 
the  passes  of  the  Zagros  chain  to  the  pla¬ 
teau  of  Iran,  without  ever  experiencing 
any  serious  opposition,  and  without  ever 
meeting  with  any  people  calling  them¬ 
selves  3Iede8.  It  is  only  in  the  later 
half  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.  that  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,  in  their  victorious 
and  hardly  opposed  irruptions  into  the 
Iranian  plateau,  make  mention  of  a  Med¬ 
ian  jieople  ;  and  these  were  so  weak  that 
they  readily  agreed  to  purchase  immu¬ 
nity  from  the  predatory  invasions  of  the 
Assyrians  by  paying  tribute  to  Nineveh. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  n.c.,  the  Medes  assume  a  new  at¬ 
titude,  and  by  a  sudden  bound  pass  from 
weak  vassals  into  formidable  assailants. 
IIow  was  this  ?  The  change  dates  from 
the  appearing  of  Cyaxares  on  the  scene. 
It  seems  established  that  tliis  chief  came 
from  the  northeast,  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Medes,  at  the  head  of  a  migra¬ 
tory  and  apjiarently  powerful  band  of 
followers;  and  almost  immediately  he 
became  the  head  or  king  of  all  the  Med¬ 
ian  tribes  who  lived  in  the  upland  region, 
lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Meso- 
potamiim  valley.  Daringly  ambitious,  he 
quickly  led  his  feudatory  bands  down 
through  the  passes  of  the  Zagros  chain 
to  measure  his  strength  with  that  of  the 
monarch  of  Nineveh.  The  discipline  of 
the  Assyrians  easily  prevailed  over  the 
impetuous  but  desultory  attacks  of  tlie 
Medes,  and  Cyaxares  was  driven  back  to 
the  east  of  the  mountain  chain.  Ilapidly 
profiting  by  this  sharp  experience,  Cy¬ 
axares  reorganized  his  army,  adopting  to 
I  a  large  extent  the  military  system  of  the 
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Assyrians,  just  as  the  Romans  learned 
tactics  and  discipline  from  their  enemy 
during  their  wars  with  King  Pyrrhus. 
Again  descending  into  the  valley,  Cyax- 
ares  met  with  letter  success,  but  was 
interrupted  in  his  campaign  by  the  news 
that  the  Scythian  hordes  were  descending 
from  the  north  through  the  eastern  passes 
of  the  Caucasus  uiK)n  his  own  country. 
Withdrawing  his  army  to  the  Iranian 
plateau,  he  there  encountered  the  bar¬ 
barous  invaders  and,  doubtless  immense¬ 
ly  overpo  wed  by  numbers,  he  experienced 
a  total  defeat.  For  a  few  years  the  Scyths 
reigned  in  Media — probably  not  troubling 
themselves  with  ruling  the  country,  only 
exacting  tribute  for  their  chiefs,  while  tlie 
common  class  moved  al)out  in  tents,  feed¬ 
ing  their  flocks  on  the  best  p.'isttire  grounds. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  Scyths  passed  on 
into  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  devastating 
Assyria — apparently  the  fortifications  of 
Nineveh  were  too  strong  for  them — and 
then  pushing  forward  into  Syria,  bearing 
down  all  opposition. 

It  was  a  dreadful  but  transient  irnip- 
tion.  Scattered  and  sinking  into  en¬ 
feebled  excesses,  the  Scyths  soon  “  melt¬ 
ed  from  the  fields  like  snow  the  main 
body,  apparently,  making  their  way  back 
to  their  northern  homes.  Cyaxares,  with 
his  usual  daring  and  stratagem,  cleared 
Media  of  them  by  killing  the  chiefs  at  a 
banquet,  and  thereafter  easily  expelled 
the  leaderless  throng.  And  no  sooner 
was  he  rid  of  the  Scyths  than  once  more 
he  made  war  upon  Nineveh.  Assyria 
must  have  Ijeen  greatly  weakened  by  the 
devastations  of  the  Scyths  ;  the  prestige 
of  her  arms  also  M’as  broken ;  and  at  the 
same  time  her  king  was  an  unworthy 
heir  of  the  mighty  Sargonid  monarchs 
who  had  so  long  led  the  Assyrian  hosts 
to  universal  victory.  But  even  yet  Nin¬ 
eveh  was  a  great  power.  Cyaxares  no 
longer  tru8te<i  to  his  own  resources  for 
success  in  his  ex|>edition  against  the 
Queen  of  the  Valley.  He  fomented  an 
insun-oction  in  southern  Babylonia,  and 
the  insurgents  combined  their  opera¬ 
tions  with  his.  To  meet  the  danger 
thhs  coming  alike  from  the  w’est  and  the 
south,  the  Assyrian  monarch  divided  his 
forces.  Remaining  himself  with  the 
main  army  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Medes,  he  dispatched  his  trusted  general 
Nabopolasar  with  a  lesser  force  to  defend 
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Babylon  against  the  rebels  in  the  south. 
But  Cyaxares  soon  won  over  Nabopola¬ 
sar  to  bis  side,  by  giving  his  daughter  in 
maiTiageto  Nabopolasar’s  son,  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  recognize  him  as  king  of  Babylon. 
Nabopola.sar  then  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  the  insurgents  •whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  oppose,  and  thereafter 
marched  up  the  valley,  and  united  his 
army  with  that  of  Cyaxares.  But  even 
then  the  Assyrians  proved  themselves 
redoubtable  antagonists.  The  allied  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  were 
several  times  defeated  in  the  field.  At 
length,  by  a  night  attack,  they  stormed 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  and  broke  the 
strength  of  their  army.  The  Assyrian 
king  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
withdrew  into  Nineveh,  whose  strong 
ramparts  easily  bade  defiance  to  the  as¬ 
saults  and  military  appliances  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  host.  At  length,  after  nearly 
two  years  of  ineffectu.al  siege,  when  Cy¬ 
axares  might  well  have  despaired  of  suc¬ 
cess,  an  extraordinary  flood  in  the  Tigris 
swept  aw.ay  a  large  extent  of  the  city 
walls ;  and  the  Assyrian  monarch  in  a 
fit  of  despondency  gave  up  the  contest, 
set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  consumed  him¬ 
self  along  with  the  ladies  of  his  harem 
and  much  of  his  wealth.  And  what  the 
conflagration  spared  the  Medes  destroy¬ 
ed.  Nineveh  was  blotted  out,  sank  into 
mounds  of  grass-covered  ruins,  ami  one 
of  the  great  twin  capitals  of  the  valley 
forever  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

Babylon  rose  into  a  new  kingdom  un¬ 
der  Nal>oj)olasar ;  Assyria  was  ruled  as  a 
dependency  by  Cyaxares,  from  Ecbatana 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Zagros  moun¬ 
tains.  Neither  of  these  kingdoms,  nei¬ 
ther  the  Median  nor  the  Babyloni.an,  last¬ 
ed  a  century.  Cyaxares,  indeed,  was  all 
powerful  for  the  whole  term  of  his  reign, 
lie  extended  the  empire  of  the  Medes 
into  Asia  Minor  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ilalys  ;  and,  supported  by  a  Babylonian 
contingent,  he  even  overpassed  the  Ha- 
lys,  and  made  war  with  balanced  success 
upon  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
and  the  neighboring  States  which  made 
common  cause  with  it  against  the  invader. 
Peace  was  at  length  established  between 
the  w’arring  j)Ower8 — Cyaxares  giving 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
son  of  the  Lydian  king,  as  he  had  al¬ 
ready  given  one  to  the  heir  of  tlie  Baby- 
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Ionian  throne,  the  illustrious  Nebuchad- ' 
nezzar.  Politically,  as  well  as  by  might  I 
of  arms,  Cyaxares  did  his  best  to  found,  ^ 
as  well  as  create,  a  great  empire.  liut  | 
after  the  maker  of  a  new  empire  there 
should  come  a  consolidator,  and  the  son 
and  successor  of  Cyaxares  showed  no 
special  capacity  for  government  He 
had  no  urgent  motive  to  engage  in  war.  j 
The  dynastic  alliances  made  by  his  father 
bad  given  him  for  brothers-in-law  his 
neighbors  in  the  only  two  powerful  I 
kingdoms  which  lay  upon  his  frontiers.  ' 
Was  not  one  of  bis  sisters  Queen  of  Hab- 
ylon,  .and  another  Queen  of  Lydia  T  And  | 
with  the  king  of  Babylon,  at  least,  he 
was  on  terms  of  stable  friendship.  So  ' 
Astyages  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  ' 
indolence.  Luxury,  imported  from  con¬ 
quered  Assyria,  sapped  the  energy  of  the 
Median  chiefs  ;  and  the  army,  while  pre¬ 
serving  its  organiz.atioii,  lost  its  experi¬ 
ence  in  actual  warfare.  The  veterans  of 
Cyaxares  died  out,  and  the  new  levies 
were  untried  in  the  field.  Neither  did  ' 
Astyages  exert  himself  to  consolidate  the 
various  parts  of  his  empire.  The  semi- 
chaotic  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Cy¬ 
axares  continued,  while  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  diminished,  and  the  energy  of 
the  court  was  impaired  by  luxury.  ' 

Another  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
came.  The  Median  monarchy  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  Persian.  Under  Cyaxares 
and  his  successor  the  sister  nation  of  the 
l*ersians  was  a  vassal  state  of  the  Medes. 
And,  as  usual  in  the  East,  the  son  of  the 
king  of  the  vass.al  state  was  kei)t,  virtual¬ 
ly  as  a  hostage,  .although  enjoying  royal 
liospit.ality,  at  the  Median  court.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  c.a.se  with  Cyrus,  the 
crown-prince  of  Persia,  during  the  reign  ' 
of  Astyages.  But  the  young  Persian, 
ambitious  and  apparently  inspired  by  a 
religious  zeal  against  the  corniptions  of 
the  Median  court,  seeing  also  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  its  military  and  administrative 
power,  conceived  the  idea,  if  not  of  suj)- 
danting  the  monarchy,  at  least  of  estab- 
ishiiig  his  own  countrv,  Persia,  as  an 
independent  kingdom.  I'he  young  Per¬ 
sian  j>rince  ch#se  his  time  well.  The  | 
king  of  the  Medes  w'as  now  advanced  in  ' 
life,  and  a  dynastic  change  in  Ikabylonia 
had  severed  the  close  alliance  which  had 
previously  subsisted  between  the  two 
powers.  The  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 


the  nephew  of  the  Median  king,  had  been 
dethroned  by  a  usurj>er,  and  no  help 
would  come  from  th, at  quarter.  Esc.aping 
from  the  IMcdian  court,  Cyrus  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  Astyages,  old  as  he 
W'as,  put  himself  at  the  he.ad  of  his  ar¬ 
my,  and  a  succession  of  battles  took  place, 
with  varied  result,  in  one  of  which  the 
King  of  Persist,  Cyrus’s  father,  was  .slain. 
At  length  Cyrus  succeeded  in  putting  the 
Medi.an  .army  to  the  rout,  and  he  followed 
up  his  success  so  rapidly  as  not  to  al¬ 
low  his  adversary  to  recover  from  the 
blow.  In  Media,  unlike  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  there  w'ere  no  strongly  fortifie<l 
cities,  in  which  an  army,  defeated  in  the 
field,  could  still  cope  with  the  ass.ailing 
foe.  Cyrus  became  monarch  of  Media, 
as  well  as  of  Persia  ;  and  the  Medes  and 
Persians  w'ere  so  nearly  akin  that  the 
revolution  h.ardly  bore  the  character  of  a 
conquest — it  was  accepted  as  readily  as 
if  it  were  simply  a  change  of  dymusty. 
Medes  and  Persians  alike  were  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  State  by  the  new 
king;  no  difference  was  made  between 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered ;  the 
Medijin  chiefs  shared  in  the  favors  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  people  continued  their 
pursuits  as  usual,  paying  no  more  taxes 
than  before.  Armenia  and  the  other 
va8s.al  states  of  the  Median  crown  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  allegiance  and  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  new  king  just  as  they  had 
done  to  his  predecessors  on  the  throne. 
And  so  the  short-lived  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  came  to  an  end,  and  the  monarchy 
of  the  Persians  began.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  nmde  by  the  successful  revolution  of 
Cyrus  was  to  weld  together  the  Median 
and  Persi.an  peoples — to  m.ake  them  one 
united  and  henceforth  indissoluble  nation, 
and  also  to  place  .at  the  head  of  nfl'airs  a 
prince  who  was  at  once  a  statesman  and 
a  soldier,  and  who  was  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  conquest  which  (piickly  made 
great  changes  in  the  ]x»litical  condition  of 
southwestern  Asia. 

The  revived  Babylonian  empire — 
w’hose  knell  was  rung  when  Cyrus  mount¬ 
ed  the  Medo- Persian  throne — was  almost 
as  short-lived  as  the  Median  empire  h.ad 
l>een.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  its  brief 
duration,  its  career  was  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  Media  under  Astyages  had  been 
inglorious.  Nabopolaa.ar,  the  founder  of 
the  new  or  second  empire  of  Babylonia, 
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had,  as  an  active  ally,  shared  in  the  glo-  ! 
ries  of  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares ;  and 
when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  I 
Babylon  found  in  his  son,  the  j]^eat  | 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  illustrious ' 
monarch  that  had  ever  occupied  her  j 
throne.  He  even  surpassed  in  achieve- ' 
ments  and  magnificence  the  mightiest , 
monarchs  of  the  illustrious  Sargonid  j 
dynasty  of  Assyria.  His  genius  shone 
forth  alike  at  home  and  abroad.  Again 
and  again  he  marched  his  armies  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (which  river 
was  the  frontier  of  the  Median  kingdom), 
subduing  all  tha  upper  part  of  the  valley 
which  lay  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and 
advancing  victoriously  into  Syria,  subju¬ 
gating  Judea  and  IXamascus  as  well  as 
the  more  important  coast  region  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  overthrowing  the  armies  of  Egj’pt, 
and  extending  his  suzerainty  even  to  the 
distant  banks  of  the  Nile.  At  the  s.ame 
time  he  added  greatly  to  the  magnificence 
of  Babylon  .and  to  the  prosijerity  of  his 
people.  Bringing  back  with  him  from  j 
his  military  expeditions  droves  of  cap-  , 
tives,  he  employed  them  in  the  erection  ' 
of  grand  ji.alace8  and  fortifications  for  his 
capital,  and  also  in  the  construction  of 
irrigating  canals,  which  widene<i  the 
cultivable  area  of  Babylonia..  Greatest 
among  these  latter  M'orks  was  the  ‘‘  royal 
river,”  a  bixwid  and  deep  canal  connect¬ 
ing  the  Euphrates  with  the  '1  igris.  He 
built  the  great  wall  of  Babylon,  and  the 
Hanging  Gardens — two  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  He  dug 
a  va.st  reservoir  for  irrigation  near  Sip- 
parah,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  m 
circumference  and  one  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty  feet  deep.  He  built  quays  and  break¬ 
waters  .along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  founded  a  city  on  its  shores. 
Althougli  stricken  by  a  strange  disease,  a 
madness  during  which  he  fancwd  himself 
a  beast  of  the  field,  yet  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  returned  to  him,  and  the  closing 
years  of  his  reign  were  as  glorious  as  the 
first 

The  heir  to  his  throne,  the  son  of  the 
Median  Princess  for  whom  he  built  the 
celebrated  Hanging  Gardens,  M-asa  weak 
prince,  and  hardly  had  he  mounted  the 


between  Media  and  Babylonia,  seems  to 
have  fully  appreciated  the  position  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  began  to  surround  his  c.apital 
by  new  and  formidable  works  of  defence. 
Doubtless  he  beheld  with  satisfaction  the 
revolt  of  Cyrus,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Median  dynasty  which  had  been  so  close¬ 
ly  related  to  the  Babylonian  line  which 
he  himself  had  supplanted.  But  he 
quickly  found  that  the  change  only  in¬ 
creased  the  peril  of  his  own  jwsition. 
Cyrus,  burning  to  extend  alike  his 
empire  .and  his  religion,  naturally  first 
directed  his  ambition  against  Babylonia. 
The  Babylonian  army  was  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  onset  of  the  Persians  ; 
Nabon.adius  retired  into  one  of  the  forti¬ 
fied  cities,  leaving  Babylon  to  be  defend- 
j  ed  by  his  son,  the  luxurious  Belshazzar. 

I  Probably  King  Nabonadius  regarded  his 
!  capital  as  inexpugnable,  and  thought  it 
'  good  strategy  to  lie  as  it  "were  on  the 
i  flank  of  the  invaders,  and  har.ass  their 
'  operations.  Cyrus,  however,  at  once  di¬ 
rected  his  forces  against  him,  and  cap¬ 
tured  Boreippa,  where  he  had  taken  shel¬ 
ter,  showing  remarkable  generosity  in 
his  treatment  of  his  royal  c.aptive.  Baby¬ 
lon,  on  the  other  hand,  set  all  his  efforts 
at  defiance.  That  great  city — by  far  the 
strongest  of  ifs  day,  and  apparently  the 
most  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  whole 
ancient  world — laughed  to  sconi  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Persians,  and,  amply  supplied 
with  fooil,  beheld  with  contemptuous 
indifference  the  prolonged  leaguer  to 
which  it  was  subjected.  Despairing  of 
cjipturing  the  city  either  by  a.s8ault  or  by 
blockade,  Cyrus  resolvetl  to  have  recourse 
to  a  novel  but  {lerilous  stratagem.  Un¬ 
known  to  the  besieged,  and  by  tedious 
labor,  he  cut  a  deep  and  broad  canal  at  a 
point  several  miles  above  the  city,  into 
which  the  Euphrates  was  to  be  diverted 
from  its  course,  so  that  his  troops  might 
enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which  flowed  througli  the  city.  This 
engiueeriiig  feat — and  it  was  no  small 
one — was  successfully  accomplished.  The 
caiiiil  was  completed,  and  tlie  means  of 
obstructing  the  great  river  and  diverting 
it  into  the  new  channel  were  ready. 
But  this,  after  all,  was  nothing.  Unless 


throne  than  he  was  deposed  by  Nabona-  he  could  take  the  Babylonians  by  su!i)rise, 
dius,  a  man  not  of  the  blood-roy.al.  The  the  attempt  to  enter  the  city  by  the  bed 
new  king,  aware  that  his  usurpation  had  of  the  river  could  only  result  in  a  bloody 
broken  the  alliance  previously  subsisting  ,  repulse,  or  in  the  destruction  of  his  army. 
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The  Euphrates,  as  it  flowed  through  the 
city,  was  shut  in  on  either  side  by  a  lofty 
embankment  or  quays,  and  the  only  ac¬ 
cess  from  the  river  to  the  city  was  at 
certain  points,  by  flights  of  steps,  each 
guarded  by  a  strong  gate.  If  those  gates 
were  shut,  success  was  hopeless  ;  and  the 
attacking  force,  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
would  be  easily  overwhelmed  by  the 
missiles  showered  down  upon  them  by 
the  Babylonian  troops  from  the  quays  on 
either  side.  But  fortune  was  propitious ; 
and  the  terrible  doom  so  long  denounced 
against  Babylon  by  the  seers  of  Israel  at 
length  overtook  her : 

“  When  all  was  prepared,  Cyms  determined 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  certain  festival, 
during  which  the  whole  population  were 
wont  to  engage  in  drinking  and  reveliing,  and 
then  silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the 
water  of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  All 
fell  out  us  he  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival 
was  even  held  with  greater  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dor  than  usual ;  for  Belshazzar,  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  insolence  of  youth,  to  mark  his  contempt 
for  the  besieging  anny,  abandoned  himself 
wholly  to  the  delights  of  the  season,  and  him- 
scif  entertained  a  thousand  lords  in  his  palace. 
Els<  where  the  rest  of  the  population  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  feasting  and  dancing.  Dninken  riot 
and  mad  excitement  held  possession  of  the 
town;  the  siege  was  forgotten;  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  were  neglected.  Following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  king,  the  Babylonians  gave 
themselves  up  for  the  night  to  orgies  in  which 
religious  frenzy  and  drunken  excitement 
formed  a  strange  and  revolting  medley. 

“  Meanwhile,  outside  the  city,  in  silence 
and  darkness,  the  Persians  watched  at  the  two 
points  where  the  Euphrates  entered  and  left 
the  walls.  Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual 
sinking  of  the  water  in  the  river-lM‘d  ;  still 
more  anxiously  they  watched  to  see  if  those 
within  the  walls  would  observe  the  suspicious 
circumstance  and  sound  an  alann  through  the 
town.  Should  such  an  alarm  be  given,  ail 
their  lalKjrs  would  be  lost.  .  .  .  But  as  they 
watched,  no  sounds  of  alarm  reached  them — 
only  a  confused  noise  of  revel  and  riot,  which 
showed  that  the  unhappy  townsmen  were 
quite  uneoncious  of  the  approach  of  danger, 

“  At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  deep  river-l)ed,  and 
on  the  landing-places  opposite  the  river  gates 
scattered  clusters  of  men  grew  into  solid  col¬ 
umns — the  undefended  gateways  were  Beize«l— 
a  war-shfHit  was  raised — the  alarm  was  taken 
and  spread — and  swift  runners  started  off  to 
‘  show  the  King  of  Babylon  that  his  city  was 
taken  at  one  end.’  In  the  darkness  and  cou- 
fusson  of  the  night  a  terrible  massacre  ensued. 
The  drunken  revellers  could  make  no  resist¬ 


ance.  The  king,  paralyzed  with  fear  at  the 
awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  tw  late 
had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  could  do  nothing 
even  to  check  the  progress  of  the  assailants, 
who  carried  all  before  tliem  everywhere. 
Bursting  into  the  palace,  a  band  of  Persians 
made  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the  mon¬ 
arch.  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of  his  impious 
revelrj'.'  Other  bands  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  town.  When  morning  came, 
Cjrrus  found  himself  undisputed  master  of  the 
city.” 

It  was  mainly  by  the  effects  of  disunion 
that  the  two  grand  sister  kingdoms  of 
the  valley  fell.  They  were  the  greatest 
military  powers  of  their  time.  The  mar¬ 
tial  temj)erament  and  belligerent  spirit 
were  more  strongly  developed  in  them 
than  in  any  of  the  contemporary  civilized 
States  of  the  world.  Tlieir  armies  were 
well  organized,  constantly  practiced  in 
w’ars,  and  were  well  furnished  with  all 
the  appliances  of  military  skill  and  |)Ower, 
alike  for  operations  in  the  field  and  for 
the  siege  of  fortified  cities.  Their  forces 
consisted  of  war  chariots,  of  cavalry,  and 
of  infantry  l)Oth  light  and  heavy  armed. 
Their  cavalry  used  both  the  sword  and 
the  lance,  e8|>ecially  the  latter;  their 
heavy  infantry  were  armed  with  the  spear, 
while  their  light  infantry  consisted  of 
archers  and  also  of  slingers.  In  siege 
operations,  they  employed  the  battering 
ram,  mining  and  scaling  ladders  ;  and 
they  knew  liow  to  protect  their  working 
jtarties  from  the  slingers  and  bowmen  on 
the  walls  by  means  of  a  covering  appar  - 
tiis,  similar  in  kind,  though  not  ecpial  in 
eflicicncy,  to  the  teMudo  of  the  Bonians. 
The  Assyrians  especially  were  a  re¬ 
markably  martial  j>eople,  brawny  and 
muscular,  as  well  as  proud  and  glaring. 
And  although  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
the  luxurious  habits  alike  of  the  Assyr¬ 
ians  and  Babylonians,  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  such  luxui*y  ever 
directly  affected  the  mass  of  the  peojile. 
It  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  court 
and  the  \Cealtliy  classes,  which  constituted 
a  very  small  part  of  the  |)opulatiou.  Xor 
do  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this 
luxury  had  any  appreciable  effect  in  ener¬ 
vating  either  the  monarchs  or  the  chiefs. 
In  Assyria,  the  usual  relaxation  of  the 
kings,  in  times  of  peace,  was  in  the  hardy 
an(l  j>erilou8  pursuits  of  the  chase.  The 
Babylonians  were  a  less  |)hy8U^ally  pow¬ 
erful  race  than  the  Assyrians — sparer  in 
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form,  and  in  the  main  of  a  less  lordly 
type.  They  were  also  more  given  to  the 
pacific  pursuits  of  trade  and  manufacture. 
They  were  “  towns-people  ”  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  Assyrians,  and 
did  not  show  in  an  equal  degree  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  foreign  conquest  which  inspired 
their  neighhore  of  Nineveh.  But  they 
had  all  the  “  pluck  ”  which  so  generally 
characterizes  towns  -  people,  and  which 
often  proves  an  equivalent  for  the  strong¬ 
er  physique  of  a  rural  population.  They 
W'ere  constantly  getting  up  revolts  and 
hneutes — rebelling  and  fighting  to  the  last. 
Even  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  their  love  of  revolt  did  not  for¬ 
sake  tliem,  and  was  the  main  cause  which 
at  length'  brought  total  ruin  and  devasta¬ 
tion  on  their  city.  In  truth,  in  reading 
the  histoiy  of  th^  Babylonians,  we  have 
been  struck  with  the  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  lietween  them  and  the  Parisians  of 
modern  times.  The  same  mental  activity, 
the  same  quickness,  restlessness,  fickle¬ 
ness,  and  the  same  pluck  and  aptitude  for 
fighting.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
we  might  parallel  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
by  those  at  present  existing  between  the 
French  and  the  British.  In  solid  power 
and  physical  strength,  and  in  the  graver 
spirit  which  j)ervaded  alike  their  religion 
and  their  society,  the  Assyrians  may  be 
likened  to  the  British  ;  while  in  their  in¬ 
domitable  vivacity  and  pugnacity,  their 
mental  quickness  and  fickleness,  the  gay¬ 
er  spirit  of  their  religious  festivals,  and 
the  more  lax  and  licentious  form  of  their 
society,  the  Babylonians  may  be  likened 
(w'e  do  not  say  to  the  French  i>ation  but) 
to  the  Parisians. 

In  material  resources,  and  doubtless 
also  in  ]K)pulation,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
valley  were  8uj)erior  to  the  sister  states 
of  Media  and  Persia  which  overthrew 
them.  Even  under  the  Persian  mon¬ 
archy,  when  the  resources  of  JMenlia  and 
Persia  had  l>een  fully  deveIoi>e<l,»  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  paid  more  tribute  than  Media  and 
Persia  together.  The  valley,  under  its 
old  system  of  iirigation,  W'as  as  remark¬ 
able  for  fertility  as  the  region  east  of  the 
2^gro8  was  tlie  reverse.  And,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  means  of  sup))orting  i)0))ula- 
tion,  the  trade  and  export  manufactures 
of  Babylonia  had  the  same  effect  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  material  resources  of  tlie 


valley  as  if  its  area  of  cultivation  had 
been  larger  than  it  was.  Moreover,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  valley  possessed  at  least 
two  great  cities  powerfully  fortified,  and 
which  proved  more  than  a  match  for  all 
the  military  power  which  was  brought 
against  them.  It  was  disunion  which 
laid  the  valley  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
its  Arian  invaders.  Unquestionably  this 
disunion  proved  peculiai-ly  fatal  owing 
to  the  fact  that  weak  kings  ruled  in  the 
valley  contemporaneously  with  Median 
and  Persian  monarchs  of  remarkable 
energy  and  ability.  Had  any  one  of  his 
S.argonid  pi’edecessors  been  on  the  throne 
of  Nineveh  instead  of  Saracus  when  Cy- 
axares  invaded  the  valley,  the  issue  might 
have  been  different.  And  the  same  m.ay 
be  said  of  Babylon  if  Nebuchadnezzar  liad 
l)een  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus.  But 
even  as  it  was,  disunion,  w'e  repe.at,  w'as 
the  gi-eat  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  valley.  When  Cyax- 
ares  made  his  last  attack  u|>on  Assyria, 
he  had  the  whole  force  of  Babylonia  on 
his  side  ;  nay  more,  owing  to  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  Nabopolasar,  even  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Assyrian  army  co<iperated  in 
the  downfall  of  Nineveh.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  rebellion  of  Babylonia,  and  this 
defection  of  a  j)ortion  of  his  army,  the 
Assyrian  king,  feeble  though  he  was  com¬ 
pared  to  his  great  predecessors,  for  two 
years  b.ade  defiance  to  the  .allied  force 
W’hich  besieged  his  capital.  And  but  for 
the  exceptionally  gi’eat  overflow  of  the 
Tigris,  which  tore  down  the  defences  of 
the  city,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  As¬ 
syrians  in  Nineveh  might  have  kept  their 
assailants  at  bay  until  dissensions  broke 
out  among  the  .allied  princes  of  the  be¬ 
leaguering  army.  The  fall  of  Babylon 
was  j)roduced  by  nearly  similar  circum- 
sUuices.  Nineveh  had  been  destroyed  ; 
j  the  Assyrian  army,  the  inainst.ay  of  the 
:  valley,  had  lH*en  broken  up  ;  the  upi)er 
half  of  the  v.alley  was  now  a  part  of  the 
Persi.an  kingdom,  and  levies  from  Assyria 
doubtless  formed  jjait  of  the  army  of  Cy- 
;  rus.  Babylonia  liad  to  maintain  the  fight 
alone.  Yet,  even  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  the  strength  of  her  capi¬ 
tal  was  sufficient  to  have  foiled  the  as¬ 
saults  of  the  Persians.  B.abylon  was  still 
more  strongly  fortificnl,  and  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  standing  a  blockade  than  Nine- 
,  veh  was.  Her  walls,  of  immense  height 
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and  solidity,  inclosed  a  district  of  about  I 
twelve  miles  square,  containing  a  large 
cultivated  area,  the  produce  of  which  was 
of  itself,  it  M-as  said,  sufficient  to  provide 
food  for  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  city  had  been  amply  provisioned  by 
the  foresight  of  the  king.  It  was  the 
extraordinary  over-confidence  of  its  de¬ 
fenders  which  alone  allowed  Cyrus  at 
length  to  capture  the  city.  Babylon, 
like  Nineveh,  fell  by  the  treachery  (if  we 
may  so  speak) of  the  great  river  on  which 
it  stood.  In  both  cases  the  waters  of  tlie 
v.alley  tunied  against  the  kingdoms  there¬ 
of,  and  were  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
fall.  The  Tigris  surged  up  from  its  bed  in 
unusual  overflow  and  sapi>ed  the  walls  of 
Nineveh  ;  the  Euphrates  was  turned  from 
its  channel,  and  opened  a  path  for  the 
Persians  into  Babylon.  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  each  helped  to  produce  the 
downfall  of  the  other  ;  their  disunion 
proved  fat.al  to  both,  and  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  valley.  In  like  manner,  to 
state  the  fact  fancifully — the  rivers  whose 
defection  or  rebellion  played  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  the  downfall  of  the  two 
capitals,  and  of  the  ancient  monarchies 
established  on  their  banks,  soon  shared 
in  the  disasters  which  they  had  inflicted. 
Their  courses  became  untended ;  the  irri¬ 
gating  canals  were  allowed  to  choke  up  ; 
unhealthy  morasses  began  to  cover  the  , 
once  fertile  districts  at  their  mouth  ;  and 
instead  of  continuing  to  bo,  like  the  Nile, 
the  parents  of  the  grandeur  of  the  valley, 
they  Ijeheld  the  famous  region  which  they 
had  so  long  fertilize*!  sink  into  barren¬ 
ness,  and  their  subject  streams  became  a 
means  of  transport  for  the  armies  of  a 
succession  of  foreign  conquerors. 

[to  be  coscluued.I 

OornhIU  MagailBa. 

THE  PEARL  HARVEST. 

Tuf.  question  “  What  is  a  Pearl  ?  ’*  has 
been  often  asked,  but  has  never  been  sat¬ 
isfactorily  answered.  Technical  persons 
over  and  over  again  tell  the  public  what 
they  know  already,  namely,  that  the 
Pearl  is  a  hard,  white,  smooth,  shining 
substance,  usually  roundish  in  shape, 
found  in  a  testaceous  fish  of  the  oyster 
kind.  Poetic  writers  again  speak  of  the 
Pearl  as  a  lovely  mystery,  or  as  a  beau¬ 


tiful  molluscous  secretion ;  while  high- 
flown  Oriental  authors  call  it  the  globe  of 
light,  the  hoar  frost  of  heaven,  the  moon 
of  the  waters,  the  dew  of  delight,  etc. ; 
but  no  writer  or  naturalist  has  settled 
what  a  pearl  really  is,  how  it  is  originally 
formed,  or  what  it  is  formed  from.  It  is 
not  creditable  to  our  progress  in  natural 
science  that  we  are  still  unable  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  Pearl.  We  should  at 
once  endeavor  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the 
que.stion,  and  also  more  reliable  details 
than  we  have  yet  got  as  to  the  growth 
and  habits  of  the  animal  which  yields 
such  an  admirable  gem  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  too  late  to  obtain  the  information,  so 
far  at  any  rate  as  the  pearl  fisheries  of 
Ceylon  are  concerned,  for  we  have  it 
from  an  authentic  source  that  so  lately  as 
December  last  not  a  single  oyster,  old  or 
young,  was  to  be  found  on  any  of  the 
banks  near  that  Island  of  Jewels. 

Much  nonsense  has,  from  first  to  last, 
been  written  about  the  Pearl,  and  many 
curious  and  extravagant  notions  have 
j  been  advanced  by  both  ancient  and  mod¬ 
em  observers  as  to  the  Eastern  mollusc 
and  the  formation  of  the  gem  which  it 
holds  in  its  jiearly  prison.  Many  of  the 
Indian  divers  are  under  the  impression 
that  pearl  fishes  descend  from  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  by  all  of  the  fisher  caste 
rain  water  is  thought  to  be  an  indis|>en8a- 
ble  element  in  their  formation.  Tliere  is 
one  old  and  rather  poetic  Eastern  legend, 
or,  as  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  calls  it,  old 
philosopher’s  conceit,  which  accounts  for 
the  production  of  the  pearl  by  the  fish 
rising  every  morning  from  his  rocky  bed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  in  order  that  it  may  open  its 
shell  and  imbibe  the  dews  of  heaven. 
This  dew-drop  was  said  to  fall  upon  the 
gaping  animiu,  and  then  by  the  canning 
of  Nature  became  straight  congealed  into 
a  pearl.  This  account  of  the  gem’s  for¬ 
mation  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
j  Moore,  who  says : 

“  And  precious  the  tear  as  that  rain  from  the 
j  sky, 

Which  turns  into  pearis  as  it  faiis  in  the 
sea.” 

The  leading  idea  in  most  of  the  old 
j  conceits  about  the  pearl  fish,  is  that  the 
I  animal  is  endowed  with  the  power  oi 
I  loosing  itself  from  its  moorings,  and 
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floating  to  the  top  of  the  water  to  bask  in  '  pearl  shells,  induce  the  animals,  by  means 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  one  way  of  of  a  tempting  bait,  to  open  their  shells, 
solving  Sir  Richard  Hawkins’ puzzle,  as  to  and  then,  after  pricking  them  with  a 
how  the  dew  necessary  to  the  formation  of  fork,  receive  the  liquor  from  the  wound ; 
the  pearl  obtained  entrance  into  the  shell,  the  precious  drop  was  then  set  away  to 
It  is  important  for  us  to  note  this  old  rest  in  an  iron  vessel,  till  it  hardened 
idea  of  locomotion  because  it  has  been  into  a  pearl. 

revived  of  late  years  by  those  w'ho  have  Passing  away  from  old  legends  and 
been  inquiring  into  the  natural  history  of  imaginative  natural  history,  we  may  at 
the  pearl  fish ;  who  indeed  go  further  once  inform  the  reader  that  the  |)earl- 
than  the  old  naturalists,  and  account  for  bearing  animal  of  the  Eastern  seas,  al- 
the  empty  shells  now  found  on  many  of  though  very  like  the  edible  oyster  of 
the  banks,  as  also  for  the  want  of  shells  English  commerce,  is  not  an  oyster,  but 
on  some  banks,  by  telling  us  that  the  a  hardy  \ring  shell,  with  a  byssus  at  its 
mollusc  can  leave  its  house,  and  migrate  hinged  portion,  and  known  scientifically 
from  place  to  place,  or  that  it  can  go  as  Meleagrina  Margariti/era ;  in  fact,  the 
away  shell  and  ^1.  ;  pearl  oyster  is  a  mussel.  These  pearl- 

We  must,  however,  get  clear  of  the  ,  bearing  animals,  like  the  edible  mussel, 
old  ideas  about  the  pearl  and  its  shelly  multiply  their  kind  by  means  of  w’hat  is 
habitation,  before  we  come  to  consider  ,  technic^Iy  called  spat  The  |h*!U-1  mussel 
ami  discuss  these  modem  discoveries  as  is  very  prolific  in  the  years  that  it  does 
to  the  habits  of  this  peculiar  animal,  or  give  out  its  seed.  There  is  great  reason 
those  mysterious  visitations  which,  fre-  to  believe  it  does  not  do  so  annu.ally,  but 
quently  occurring,  sweep  away  the  ani- '  that  it  is  a  most  prolific  animal  we  know, 
mal  from  its  well-known  haunts,  and  as  great  quantities  of  its  spawn  are  fre- 
lenve  the  banks  for  years  at  a  stretch  quently  washed  ashore.  It  would  be 
without  a  single  shell.  In  remote  ages,  interesting  to  learn  how  often  the  jwarl- 
wheu  currency  was  first  given  to  the  mussel  yields  a  full  spat.  Our  own  edi- 
absurd  ideas  about  the  natural  history  of  ble  oyster  spats  very  irregularly.  We 
many  animals  that  are  still  Wlieved  in  by  have  not  had  a  very  good  spatting  season 
the  ignorant  people  of  the  East — as  that  since  1860,  the  previous  very  good  fall 
eels  were  formed  out  of  the  dew — it  never  having  taken  place  in  1849.  The  spat 
seemed  to  be  imagined  that  any  animal  on  the  French  oyster  beds  has  also  fallen 
was  of  itself  reproductive.  Some  origi-  '  very  irregularly  for  some  years,  1800 
nal  and  very  roundabout  way  of  account-  having  been,  as  in  England,  the  best  year 
-  ing  for  the  existence  of  every  living  thing,  for  a  longtime  back.  Some  observers 
other  than  the  real  one,  had  to  be  discov-  say  tliat  the  spat  of  the  i>earl  oystens, 
ered,  and  this  accounts  for  our  so  often  after  it  is  exuded,  rises  to  the  surface 
finding  the  pearl  -  yielding  mollusc  the  of  the  water,  where  it  floats  about  for  a 
subject  of  invention.  One  of  the  numer-  j>eriod,  and  then  sinks  in  search  of  a  j)er- 
ous  stories  regarding  tlie  origin  of  this  manent  resting  place.  The  same  floating 
shell  fish  is  still  retailed  by  the  Parawas,  quality  has  been  afiirmed  of  the  spat  of 
and  is  to  the  following  eflTect :  In  the  the  edible  oyster ;  but  Mr.  Buckland, 
rainy  season  the  fresh-water  brooks  of  the  ,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  natural  history 
laud  that  flow  into  the  sea  can  be  traced  ;  of  that  bivalve,  says  the  spat  does  not 
running  into  Uie  salt  wTiter  for  many  ‘  rise,  but  floats  about  in  mid-water  till  it 
leagues,  without  undergoing  any  imme-  i  becomes  fixed  to  a  stone  or  shell.  There 
diate  change,  but  after  many  days’  expo-  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  spat 
sure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  this  fresh  ;  floats  about  both  in  and  on  the  water, 
water  is  changed  into  a  frothy  substance,  for  we  have  ourselves  seen  it  on  the  sur- 
which,  ultimately  divided  into  small  por-  face  of  the  sea  at  Cockenzie,  near  Edin- 
tions,  becomes  hardened,  and  then  falls  to  j  burgh ;  and  thus  it  becomes  fixed  occa- 
the  bottom  of  the  sea — pearl  oysters  :  sionally  to  strange  places,  the  bottoms 
ready  made.  We  are  also  told  that  the  j  of  boats,  the  sides  of  floating  timber,  an- 
Indians,  after  smoothing  the  troubled  chors,  buoys,  etc.  As  to  the  spat  of  the 
waters  by  the  old  process  of  throwing  oil  pearl  mussel,  Mr.  Donovan,  the  Master 
on  them,  could  dive  down  upon  tlie  \  Attendant  at  Colombo,  reports,  in  a 
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recent  letter,*  that  he  lately  (end  of  1865) ' 
found  about  thirty  young  oysters  (mus¬ 
sels),  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  and  larger, 
on  an  iron  buoy  placed  on  the  twenty- 
feet  rockr  in  the  roadstead  there.  The 
buoy  had  been  in  the  water  about  six 
months,  and  w'as  brought  on  shore  for 
the  purj)08e  of  being  cleaned,  w'hen  the 
oysters  were  found  adhering  to  it  If 
they  first  clung  to  it  as  spat,  they  must 
grow  rapidly  in  these  seas  to  attain  to 
tlie  size  of  a  shilling  in  six  months. 

The  j>earl  mussel  is  said  to  be  in  its 
finest  condition  as  a  pearl-producer  when 
it  attains  its  seventh  year ;  in  fact,  that 
year  seems  to  be  a  culminating  period  for 
it.  In  mussels  which  live  beyond  that 
age,  the  pearl  is  found  to  deteriorate  in 
value;  but  it  is  thought  by  those  who 
have  had  good  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  pearls  of  the  seventh  year 
are  of  double  the  value  of  those  which 
are  contained  in  six-year-old  shells.  As 
to  the  effect  of  accumulating  age  on  the 
value  of  these  gems,  we  have  some  au¬ 
thentic  knowledge.  The  cholera-morbus 
having  broken  out  during  the  Ceylon 
fishery  of  1829,  the  diving  was  brought 
to  a  premature  termination ;  and  in 
>Lirch  of  the  following  year,  when  div¬ 
ing  was  resumed,  the  i>earl  proved  to  be 
greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  fishery 
yielded  at  least  £15,000  above  what  was 
expected. 

Pearls  of  any  commercial  value  are  not 
found  in  shells  that  are  younger  than 
four  years ;  the  young  mussels,  tlmt  is, 
those  of  about  four  years  old,  have  pearls 
of  a  yellow  tinge,  while  the  protluce  of 
the  old  oyster  is  of  a  pinky  hue :  but 
pearls  are  found  of  manjr  hues,  some  of 
them  being  red,  others  quite  black.  Tastes 
differ  about  the  color  of  peai’ls.  The 
dealers  of  Bagdad  prefer  the  round  white 
pearl,  while  at  Bombay  those  of  yellow 
hue  and  perfect  sphericity  are  preferred  ; 
others  again  choose  their  pearls  of  a  rich 
pinky  color.  It  is  a  popular  idea  that 
the  deeper  the  water  the  finer  the  pearl ; 
but  this,  like  many  other  popuLar  ideas, 
is  erroneous  ;  the  mussels,  for  instance, 
that  are  found  on  the  banks  at  Arippo, 
are  famed  for  their  beauty,  but  the  beds 


•  Kindly  placed  at  the  service  of  the  writer  by 
Mr.  Steuart,  of  Colpetty,  formerly  superintend¬ 
ent  of  pearl  fisheries  at  Ceylon. 


of  shells  there  are  not  nearly  so  deep  as 
some  others  that  are  found  in  the  Indian 
seas.  One  observer  says  that  the  best 
pearls  are  found  in  five  or  six  fathoms 
water. 

Many  rea.sons  h.ave  been  assigned  for 
the  present  sudden  falling-off  in  the  fish¬ 
eries,  but  the  total  cessation  of  this  im¬ 
portant  industry  is  no  new  thing  at  Cey¬ 
lon.  The  productive  power  of  the  pearl 
fisheries  at  Manaar  has  more  than  once 
varied  so  considerably  as  to  excite  appre¬ 
hensions  of  their  becoming  finally  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  indeed,  it  was  generally  found 
that  after  a  good  year  or  two’s  fishing, 
the  supply  began  to  fluctuate,  and  finally 
the  fisliing  became  altogether  unproduc¬ 
tive.  From  the  year  1732  till  1746, 
there  was  no  fishing  at  Ceylon  worthy  of 
being  chronicled,  and  there  was  a  long 
suspension,  but  not  entirely  for  want  of 
pearls,  between  the  year  1768  and  1796, 
and  again  from  1820  to  1828,  and  also 
between  the  years  1837  and  1854,  during 
which  period  the  fishery  for  pearls  in  the 
Gulf  ot  Manaar  became  a  very  profitless 
speculation,  causing  an  annual  outlay 
instead  of  any  profit  to  the  Government. 
Some  of  the  reasons  usually  assigned  on 
occasions  of  failui'e,  are  tluat  unnatural 
currents  sweep  away  the  tender  brood, 
or  that  the  pearl  animal  is  devoured  by 
hordes  of  enemies,  or  that  the  mussel  has 
removed  to  a  new  bank.  Long  ago, 
indeed,  so  far  back  as  the  deventh  cen- 
'  tury,  it  was  said  that  the  |>earl-mussel 
I  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Serendib  had  migra¬ 
ted  to  Sofala.  There  can  bo  no  doubt 
I  that  there  are  many  undiscovered  pearl 
banks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ceylon, 

!  because  the  spat  of  a  bed  often  drifts 
away  to  some  distance,  and  thus  new 
'  beds  are  constantly  being  formed.  This 
;  fact  in  part  accounts  for  the  long-contin- 
1  ued  success  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
;  Persian  Gulf :  new  beds  are  ever  and 
anon  found.  It  is  thought  by  those  w'ell 
versed  in  the  economy  of  the  fisheries, 
that  many  valuable  banks  are  lying  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  at  depths  beyond  tlie  pow¬ 
er  of  the  diver  to  explore. 

The  theory  of  the  eleventh  century,  as 
to  the  migratory  power  of  the  peai‘1  mus¬ 
sel,  was  recently  revived  by  the  late  Dr. 
Keelart,  and  others.  Dr.  Keelart  declares 
he  has  found  out,  by  close  observation, 
that  the  pearl  mussel  can  leave  its  shell, 
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and  creep  up  the  sides  of  a  glass  aquari¬ 
um  !  lie  also  found  that  this  animal  has 
the  j)ower  of  casting  away  its  byssus,  and 
forming  a  new  one ;  and  the.  inference 
drawn  trom  this  is  that  the  mussel  can  | 
move  about  from  place  to  place  at  its  own 
will  If  mussels  can  leave  their  shells 
and  migrate  to  new  banks — which  I 
question,  indeed  deny — how  about  their 
dwelling  place  t  Do  they  lind  on  arrival 
at  their  destination  that  new  shells  await 
their  entrance,  or  do  they  foim  new 
ones  1  And  does  the  naked  mollusc . 
carry  its  pearls  with  it,  or  leave  tliein  in  ' 
its  old  house  t  And  are  pearl  mussels 
endowed  with  greater  locomotive  pow'ers  | 
than  the  edible  oyster,  or  the  common  , 
bait  mussel  of  our  British  seas  ?  And 
have  these  animals  any  but  the  slightest  ‘ 
j»ower  of  locomotion!  We  are  told  by 
the  best  naturalists,  and  the  present  writ- 1 
er  has  ascertained  by  personal  observa- , 
tion,  that  the  first  thing  necessary  for  the  > 
infant  oyster  (the  etlible  oyster  is  here  j 
meant)  is  a  holding-on  place ;  if  the  spat  i 
where  it  falls  does  not  obtain  a  “  coigne 
of  vantage  ”  to  adhere  to,  then  it  is  lost 
forever  ;  it  becomes  a  prey  to  numerous 
enemies,  or  it  perishes  aniong  the  mud, 
which  substance  is  always  fatal  to  it 
As  to  the  powers  of  locomotion  wdth 
which  the  pearl  fish  is  said  to  be  endowed 
1  have  over  and  over  again,  at  Joppa, 
near  Edinburgh,  marked  scores  of  the 
common  edible  mussels  in  order  to  find 
w'hether  or  not  they  were  endowed  with 
the  pow’er  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
but,  whatever  they  might  do  when  they 
w'ere  hidden  by  a  few  feet  of  water,  they 
were  alw’ays  found  in  their  place  when 
the  ebb  of  the  tide  permitted  me  to  ex- 
am'ine  the  rocks ;  and,  if  any  of  them  had 
moved  when  covered  by  the  water,  it 
must  have  been  with  great  precision,  for 
they  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  stones  as 
closely  packed  as  the  eggs  in  a  cod  roe, 
and  when  examined  were  always  found 
on  the  exact  spot  on  which  they  had  been 
left.  At  tlie  great  mussel  farm  of  the 
Bay  of  Aiguillon,  mussels  are  bred  on  an 
artificial  plan,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreshore 
being  all  mud  and  not  affording  any 
holding-on  place,  places  have  been  made 
on  which  to  grow  the  mussels  from  their 
most  infantile  stages  till  they  are  ripe  for 
market ;  and  they  are  never  known  to 
move  ofiT  the  substance  on  which  they 


originally  fixed.  The  spat  of  the  pearl 
mussel,  we  may  be  sure,  requires  the 
siune  conditions  for  its  growth  as  the  s}>ut 
of  tlie  edible  oyster  or  mussel ;  no  matter 
whether  it  be  growing  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  or  on  the  coasts  of  Persia. 

In  a  recent  report  on  thepejirl  fisheries 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  made  by  Colonel 
Pelly  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  we 
leai-n  that  the  best  oyster  beds  in  the 
Persian  seas  are  level,  and  formed  of  fine 
whitish  sand  overlaying  the  coral  in  clear 
water.  Any  mixture  of  mud  or  earthy 
substance  with  the  sand  is  considered  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  ]>earl  fi.s)i,  as  at 
home  it  is  thought  to  Ik*  to  the  edible 
oyster,  and  such  beds  as  have  this  defect 
are  liable  to  exhaustion.  As  regards  the 
fisheries  of  Ceylon,  we  are  told  that  large 
quantities  of  the  mussels  ai’e  found  cling¬ 
ing  together,  that  they  can  sometimes  be 
gathered  in  great  strings  called  cables, 
and  that  the  divers  have  gi-eat  difiiculty 
in  separating  the  shells :  also  that  very 
often  the  thickness  of  a  bed  amounts  to 
several  feet  Indeed,  some  divers  are  of 
opinion  that  many  of  the  banks  arc 
crowded  with  oysters  to  the  lieight  of  a 
man,  only  those  at  the  top  being  alive. 

I  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  we  are  a.s8ured 
i  that  whole  colonies  of  the  pearl  mussel 
:  have  fled  away  to  new  beds.  It  has  been 
j  told  to  me  by  )>crsons  who  have  recently 
I  ins|>ected  the  banks,  that  dead  mussels 
[  were  found  in  large  quantities ;  some  say 
I  that  the  mussels  on  these  banks  were 
I  killed  by  a  species  of  skate  that  preys 
I  upon  them — others  are  incline<l  to  a.ssign 
other  causes  for  the  mortality.  Have 
these  beds  of  dead  mussels  been  exam¬ 
ined  !  Could  not  they — were  the  dredge 
in  use — be  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
the  pearls  be  taken  from  them  !  And  on 
all  the  beds  where  the  oysters  have  died 
out,  or  decayed  from  some  unknown 
cause,  are  there  not  countless  pearls  lying 
w^asting  in  the  waters  t  and  might  not 
these  be  obtained  by  dredging  over  the 
ground  w’itli  the  same  kind  of  instrument 
that  we  employ  in  dredging  the  Clyde  or 
the  Thames !  The  'outer  skin  of  such 
pearls  might  be  dull,  but  they  could  be 
peeled;  for  the  gem  is  made  up,  like  an 
onion,  of  so  many  layers,  and  a  dull  ]>earl 
can  sometimes  be  peeled  into  a  bright 
one. 

The  falling -off  of  the  Ceylon  pearl 
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fisheries  is  certainly  remarkable,  seeing  1799  to  1820,  was  £297,390.  From  1820 
that  the  fisheries  there  have  always  been  to  1827,  the  fisheries  were,  as  now,  sus- 
regulated  by  intelligent  officwls,  while  pended,  but  from  1828  to  1837  the 
the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  amount  obtained  was  £227,131. 
are  more  productive  than  ever ;  and  they  It  is  really  curious  that  the  Ceylon 
are  a  common  fishery  where  all  may  fi.sh,  pearl  beds  should  have  failed,  and  that 
or  at  least  where  many  people  do  fish,  these  Persian  beds  should  be  alwat/s  pro- 
upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  ductive,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
money.  Colonel  Pelly,  in  the  report  fact  that  no  care  whatever  is  taken  of  the 
already  alluded  to,  says  that  the  pearl  banks  in  the  Persian  waters,  while  the 
banks  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (which  extend  fishing  of  the  banks  at  Ceylon  has  al- 
about  three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  ways  been  more  or  less  regulate<l ;  the 
line),  though  annually  fished  from  the  beds  being  surveyed,  the  supply  estima- 
earliest  historic  periods,  continue  as  pro-  ted,  and  the  time  calculated  during  which 
lific  as  ever  ;  the  yield  during  late  years  a  certain  number  of  boats  should  be  •!- 
having  Ijeen  more  than  usually  large,  lowed  to  fish  :  the  number  of  boats  was 
An  immense  number  of  boats  congregate  always  carefully  estimated  by  the  sup- 
at  the  fisheries  :  as  many,  sometimes,  as  posed  yield  of  the  bank  to  be  fished, 
five  thousand  will  as.semble,  and  continue  In  the  days  when  there  was  a  pearl 
fishing  from  April  to  September,  there  harvest  to  gather  in  the  waters  around 
being  both  a  spring  and  summer  fishery.  Ceylon,  the  following  was  the  mode  of 
The  boats  fish  from  the  various  little  gathering  it ;  Before  a  fishery  could  be 
islands  which  stud  these  Indian  seas,  and  authorized,  it  was  considered  necessary 
from  Bahrein  in  particular.  After  filling  to  make  a  survey  of  the  various  banks,  in 
their  boats,  which  takes  some  days,  they  •  order  to  determine  which  of  them  should 
resort  to  these  islands  for  the  purpose  of  be  fished — as  it  was  never  usual  to  permit 
washing  out  the  pearls  (they  open  the  indiscriminate  fishing,  or  to  fish  each 
fish  at  once  with  a  knife),  and  also  for  bank  annually.  During  the  course  of  the 
supplies  of  provisions,  which  are  usually  survey,  a  few  thousand  oysters — usually 
of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  fruit  from  three  to  five  thousand — are  gathered 
and  rice.  The  boats  are  of  all  sizes,  and  as  a  sample  from  which  to  estimate  the 
the  crews  vary  from  five  to  thirty  men,  probable  produce  of  the  beds  determined 
some  of  whom  fish  on  their  own  account,  to  be  fished.  The  shells  being  carried  to 
but  most  of  whom  are  in  pawn  to  the  Colombo,  and  the  washing  away  of  the 
agents  of  pearl  merchants  who  reside  meat  being  accomplished,  the  sample  of 
either  at  Bahrein  or  on  the  pirate  coast,  ,  [>earls  thus  obtained  is  submitted  to  a 
who  secure  the  men  by  making  advances  ■  committee  of  experts,  generally  Moor- 
of  money  to  them  during  the  period  men,  in  order  to  be  valued.  As  to  be 
when  there  is  no  diving.  The  amount ;  appointed  a  member  of  this  committee  is 
of  money  derived  from  the  pearl  fisheries  |  thought  a  high  honor,  there  is  reason  to 
carried  on  in  the  Persian 'Gulf  has  been  j  believe  that  an  honest  verdict  is  usually 
estimated  at  £400,000,  half  of  which  ;  returned. 

may  be  earned  by  the  Bahrein  divers,  |  When  the  report  of  the  experts  is 
who  fish  on  the  richest  banks,  the  other  i  given  in,  those  in  power  then  decide 
half  being  earned  by  the  divers  of  the  I  whether  or  not  to  hold  a  fishery,  of  which, 
Arab  littoral.  Most  of  the’  pearls  found  |  when  a  fishery  is  determined  on,  due 
by  these  fishers  are  sent  to  Bombay,  j  public  notice  is  given  by  advertisement, 
where  fancy  prices  are  obtained.  These  ;  stating  on  which  of  the  many  pearl  banks 
Persian  fisheries  are  much  more  valuable  j  the  fishery  will  take  place,  the  number  of 
than  the  fisheries  of  Ceylon  ever  were,  boats  that  will  be  allowed  to  fish,  and  the 
Here  are  a  few  authentic  figures  illustra-  number  of  days  the  fishery  will  last,  all 
ting  the  income  derived  from  the  thirty-  |  of  which  matters  are  very  carefully  set- 
four  banks  and  seventy-four  rocks  com-  |  tied  beforehand.  If  the  fishery  is  to  be 
prised  in  the  four  fishing  districts  off  the  i  conducted  on  account  of  the  Government, 
island.  The  three  years’  fishing,  1796,  I  the  advertisement  says  so,  and  announces 
1797,  and  1798,  jiroduced  £99,000.  The  that  the  oysters  (they  are  always  called 
net  revenue  of  the  Ceylon  fisheries  from  j  oysters)  will  be  put  up  for  sale  in  such 
New  Suibs — VoL  IV.,  No.  4.  26 
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lots  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ;  if,  on  i  ance  being  made  to  that  important  per- 
the  other  hand,  the  fishery  is  to  o))en  I  sonage  the  shark-charmer,  without  whose 
to  speculators,  it  is  then  announced  that !  presence  no  fishery  can  proceed.  Then, 
tenders  will  be  received  from  such  per-  j  besides  these,  charity  oysters  have  to  be 
sons  as  m.ay  be  desirous  of  becoming  !  given  for  the  Hindoo  temples ;  indeed, 
purchasers  of  the  whole  right  of  that  I  some  of  the  temples  were  at  one  time 
particular  fishery.  I  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  a  boat  at 

These  preliminary  matters  having  been  !  some  of  the  fisheries.  After  all  the  de- 
all  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  boats  that  ductions  have  been  made,  the  diver,  who 
are  to  take  part  in  the  fishery  come  on  sustains  the  most  laborious  occupation  in 
the  scene,  and  these  are  just  the  one-  j  connection  with  the  fishery,  may  obtain 
masted  boats  in  common  use  all  around  I  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  oysters  out 
the  coast  as  carrying  and  fishing  boats,  of  every  two  thousand  he  brings  up,  as 
and  they  may  range  from  six  to  ten  tons'  |  his  own  share :  in  sober  money,  he  just 
burden.  On  the  advertisement  announc-  '  earns  about  nine  shillings  per  day  ;  and 
ing  that  a  fishery  will  be  held  being  pub-  he  and  the  rowers  only  obtain  a  share  on 
lished,  a  great  many  more  boats  usually  five  days  out  of  the  six.  On  the  sixth 
apply  than  can  be  employed,  and  brib^  day  the  master  gives  the  crew  no  pay  at 
are  frequently  given  in  order  to  obtain  a  all,  in  order  to  swell  his  own  gains, 
preference.  We  have  seen  a  complaint  ^  The  modtu  operandi  of  |>earl  fishing  has 
from  Twandle  Swany,  a  native  boat  been  so  often  descril>ed  that  there  is  no 
owner,  who,  having  paid  one  hundred  occasion  for  again  going  over  Uie  general 
and  twenty  rupees  for  getting  his  boat  details  of  how  these  gems  are  procured, 
appointed,  was  dismissed  after  fishing  for  except  in  so  far  as  1  may  correct  some  of 
seven  days,  his  take  averaging  about  those  inaccuracies  which  have  l>een  so 
twenty-five  tliousand  oysters  per  day — a  frequently  repeated  in  the  stereotyped 
hard  case  for  so  good  a  sommnatty.  Each  accounts  published  in  many  of  our  school 
boat  employed  in  pearl  gathering  requires  '  books,  and  at  the  same  time  consider 
altogether  a  crew  of  twenty-three  persons  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  common 
to  work  it  efficiently.  Ten  of  Uie  number  oyster  dredge  may  not  be  recommended 
are  divers,  two  men  to  each  stone,  and  five  i  a.s  a  substitute  for  the  diver.  After  a 
stones  to  each  boat ;  other  ten  of  the  crew  fishery  has  been  determined  upon,  and 
are  rowers,  and  attend  on  the  divers  when  the  boats  have  been  engaged,  licensed — 
the  boat  is  on  the  bank.  The  remainder  for  which  a  small  fee  is  chargetl — and 
of  the  number  are  the  tindal,  or  master,  numbered,  the  commencement  of  active 
w'ho  acts  as  steersman  ;  the  sommnatty,  >  ojterations  is  often  delayed  on  account  of 
or  owner ;  and  a  toda,  or  baler-out  of  the  unsuitable  weather,  generally  because  of 
water.  A  peculiarity  of  the  pearl  fishery  a  northeast  wind  blowing  from  the  shore, 
is  that  every  person  connected  with  it,  as  i  while  the  proper  wind  for  the  fishery  is  a 
in  some  of  our  home  fisheries,  is  paid  in  i  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea,  sufficiently 
kind.  When  the  Government  engage  '  powerful  to  carry  the  boats  to  the  shore, 
the  boats  to  carry  on  a  fishery,  it  claims  i  This  is  ascertained  by  the  exjMJriment  of 
three  fourths  of  all  the  shells  brought  on  I  making  a  boat  go  out  once  or  twice, 
shore  ;  and  when  a  speculator,  as  is  some-  |  When  the  wind  is  strong  enough  to  blow 
times  the  case,  has  contracted  to  pay  a  i  her  right  inshore,  then  the  fishery  begins, 
certain  sum  to  the  Government,  and  so  a  lucky  day  being  selected  by  the  natives 
takes  the  risk  of  the  entire  fishery,  he  i  for  the  commencement.  The  start  of  the 
claims  the  same  allowance,  or  more  if  he  '  fishery  is  usually  in  the  beginning  of 
cjjn  get  it  Out  of  the  remaining  fourth  1  March.  Before  that  time  the  bank  which 
of  the  produce  a  great  many  deductions  I  is  to  be  fished  is  marked  with  flags.  At 
have  to  be  made  before  the  boat  owners  :  the  commencement  of  the  fishery  a  signal 
obtain  their  chance  of  payment,  which  is  I  gun  is  fired  at  midnight,  when  the  fleet 
also  made  in  this  universal  shell  currency  i  immediately  sets  sail — the  ardapanaars. 
For  instance,  many  of  the  Government  |  or  headmen,  of  the  fisher  caste  leading 
officials  were  at  one  time  remunerated  by  i  the  way  with  a  light  shining,  as  a  guide 
a  percentage  of  the  capture,  namely,  two  I  to  those  who  follow  ;  a  light  is  also  shown 
oysters  from  each  stone  ;  a  similar  allow- 1  at  intervals  by  the  Government  guard- 
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ship.  Starting  at  so  early  an  hour,  the  |  supply  linger  on  the  banks  till  driven 
boats  reat^h  the  vessel  long  before  day-  away  by  the  guards.  If  the  breeze  be 
light,  and  they  are  required  to  anchor  till  j  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  boats  to 
they  can  see  to  fish.  Soon  after  sunrise  >  the  shore,  the  men  have  to  take  tlie  oars 
a  signal  gun  directs  the  fleet  to  proceed  |  and  row  them  home, 
to  the  fishing  ground,  and  at  half-past  six  j  Meantime  the  boat  owner  has  been  in 
the  hoisting  of  a  flag  permits  the  divers  ■  utter  anxiety  to  know  what  luck  his  boat 
to  begin  their  labors.  Immediately  five  |  has  had,  and  the  moment  the  little  ves- 
or  six  hundred  n.aked  swarthy  figures  !  sel  reaches  the  shore,  he  springs  forward 
plunge  into  the  tranquil  waters.  Active  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  day’s  diving 
operations  are  usually  carried  on  for  six  |  and  to  look  over  and  fondle  the  wealth- 
hour.s,  the  divers  descending  into  and  giving  shells.  Others,  all  who  are  speo- 
rising  from  the  water  with  great  regular-  ulating  in  the  fishery,  are  quite  as  anx- 
ity.  ious  about  the  day's  take  ;  and  the  fact  is 

Each  boat  is  furnished  with  five  diving  that  the  thousands  of  |)eople  who  gather 
stones,  with  a  complement  of  two  divers  |  on  the  coast — and  they  are  so  numerous 
to  cacli  stone.  The  divers  l)elonging  to  ,  that  it  looks  as  if  a  Large  town  had  sud- 
each  stone  go  down  time  about:  while  j  denly  been  set  down  by  the  seaside — are 
one  is  down  the  other  is  breathing  and  more  or  less  speculators  in.  the  fishery  ; 
resting.  Divers  are  generally  of  the  Pa- 1  it  is  one  great  lottery.  All  kinds  of  peo- 
rawa  caste  from  the  coasts  of  Madura,  .  pie  are  assembled,  and  they  are  from  all 
Jaffna,  and  Manaar,  and  the  |»earl  fishery  j  countries,  and  are  of  all  colors,  of  many 
is  in  a  sense  a  recreation  fur  them,  in  the  ,  castes,  and  of  very  difierent  occupations  ; 
same  way  as  a  boat  race  is  recreation  for  they  erect  with  great  rapidity  tents,  huts, 
the  Thames  watermen.  ;  bazaars  and  shops  ;  there  are  sutlers,  jew- 

The  shark-charmer,  a  cunning  person,  |  ellers,  and  men'hants  of  all  kinds  on  the 
who  is  considered  so  indisj»ensable  to  the  scene,  the  grand  idea  being  there, 
fishery  that  he  is  paid  by  Government,  is  as  everywhere  else,  to  make  money, 
constantly  in  attendance  at  the  fishing '  Everybody  s|>eculates,  from  the  wealthy 
bank.  At  one  time  the  charmer  use<l  to  Hindoo  mercliant,  who  buys  the  right  of 
be  allowed  a  |)ercentege  of  one  oyster  j)er  fishing,  down  to  the  humblest  outcast — 
day  from  each  diver,  but  this  has  been  ,  for  there  are  questionable  characters  of 
commuted  into  a  money  payment  Ac- 1  all  kinds  to  be  seen  around,  monks,  fa- 
cidents  have  never  been  known  to  occur  i  kirs,  beggars,  and  the  like.  Strokes  of 
on  the  (>earl  banks  from  sharks,  which  is  luck  are  constantly  being  announced ;  a 
of  course  attributed  by  the  superstitious  |  poor  man  may  buy  a  fanam's  worth  of 
natives  to  the  wise  charming  of  tlie  shells,  and  find  himself  in  consequence 
charmer  ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  suppose  |  of  his  purcha.se  in  possession  of  a  little 
that  the  noise  made  by  so  many  divers  '  fortune.  One  person  at  a  recent  fishery 
frightens  away  these  ferocious  monsters.  |  bought  three  shells  for  a  sum  which  could 
Exaggerated  stories  have  been  told  of  the  ]  be  represented  by  twoj>enceof  our  money, 
time  that  a  pearl  diver  can  remain  under  >  and  in  one  of  the  shells  he  found  the  larg- 
water,  two  minutes  and  even  three  hav-  est  pearl  of  that  year’s  fishing.  A  pearl 
ing  been  mentioned  as  the  common  time,  fishery  is  as  exciting  to  the  natives  of 
but  fifty  seconds  is  the  usual  period  when  the  East  as  the  Derby  or  the  Leger  is  to 
the  men  are  regularly  at  work ;  instances  a  Londoner. 

have,  however,  been  frequent  of  an  im-  When  the  fleet  arrives  with  the  mus- 
mersion  lasting  for  eighty  and  even  sels,  they  are  all  carried  ashore,  atid  are 
eighty-seven  seconds.  The  divers  en-  j  divided  into  four  heaps,  three  of  which 
ter  strenuously  into  their  work,  and  a  are  selected  by  Government  when  the 
good  hand  will,  when  the  mussels  are  fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  executive,  the 
plentiful,  send  up  as  many  as  three  thou-  other  being  the  property  of  the  boat 
sand  in  the  course  of  the  six  hours  he  is  owners,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
on  the  pearl  ground.  At  a  given  signal  to  be  divided  among  the  divers,  rowers, 
the  fishery  cejises  for  the  day :  then  the  and  others.  The  shells  are  exposed  in 
crews  which  have  been  lucky  shout  for  heaps  or  in  pits,  so  tliat  the  pearls  may 
joy,  others  who  have  obtained  but  a  scant  be  rotted  out  of  them — the  flesh  of  the 
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fisli  is  never  eaten  except  by  very  low-  '  obtains  the  chance  of  stealing  a  large 
caste  natives  ;  they  are  kept  till  the  end  pearl,  he  contrives  to  signal  to  a  confed- 
of  the  fishery  and  then  placed  in  canoes  erate,  who  will,  upon  getting  the  hint, 
to  be  washed  ;  poor  buyers,  however,  ostentatiously  steal  a  small  gem  in  order 
cannot  afford  to  M^ait,  but  seek  out  the  to  throw  the  watcheis  off  the  scent ;  the 
pe.arls  at  once,  at  a*  considerable  loss.  |  small  theft  is  at  once  detected,  an  uproar 
Every  individual  shell  is  carefully  wash-  '  ensues,  due  punishment  is  meted  out  to 
ed  and  examined,  and  the  pearls  picked  the  culprit,  and  during  the  time  that  this 
out,  and  afterwards  the  canoe  itself  is  little  drama  is  being  enacted  the  “  big 
submitted  to  a  series  of  washings  in  or-  i  thief”  contrives  effectually  to  conceal  the 
der  to  find  such  pearls  as  may  have  es-  j  treasure  which  he  has  purloined, 
caped  observation.  These  are  usually  j  From  these  details  it  will  be  obvious 
found  among  the  sand,  children  being  ^  that  the  falling  off  of  ithe  Ceylon  pearl 
employed  to  give  a  last  look  over  the  I  fishery  will  deprive  our  Indian  exche- 
dfibris,  in  order  that  their  young  eyes  '  quer  of  a  considerable  source  of  revenue, 
may  )»ick  out  the  small  8eed-|>earls  which  '  and  the  people  of  a  means  of  obtaining 
are  sure  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  older  i  wealth  ;  but  we  may  now  hoj>e  that  a 
people.  The  pearls  are  assorted  into  ten  '  pro|>er  inquiry  will  l)e  instituted  into  the 
or  twelve  sizes  by  being  riddled  through  i  former  fiuctuations  and  present  failure 
a  series  of  perforated  brass  saucers  or  |  of  the  Ceylon  banks.  Mr.  Holds  worth 
colanders,  fitting  closely  into  each  other,  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Government  to 
the  first  of  which  has  twenty  holes  in  it,  Ceylon,  to  report  on  the  natural  history 
and  those  pearls  which  do  not  escape  of  the  pearl ;  and  to  suggest  the  best 
from  it  are  called  of  the  twentieth  bas- '  method  of  insuring  successful  fisheries  ; 
ket.  The  other  baskets  have  each  an  !  but  a  person  on  the  spot,  who  is  well 
increasing  number  of  holes,  thirty,  versed  in  the  matter,  writes  me  that,  in 
eighty,  one  hundred,  and  progressing  j  his  opinion,  “  the  science  of  all  the  nat- 
to  a  thousand  perforations  ;  each  bas- 1  nr<alists  in  Europe  will  not  replenish 
ket,  of  course,  giving  its  name  to  the  ■  the  beds  till  Nature  so  disposes.”  Now, 
gems  it  contains,  as  pearls  of  the  fiftieth  it  is  hard  to  agree  entirely  with  this  gen- 
basket,  and  so  on.  The  price  of  the  tleman.  Science  can  not  only  replace 
pearls  is  fixed  per  “  chow,”  a  local  terra  the  fisheries,  but  it  can  constitute  fisher- 
which  gathers  into  one  word,  size,  form,  I  ies  where  they  have  never  existed  before, 
color,  and  weight,  thus  enabling  the  i  It  is  proposed,  I  believe,  to  recruit  the  ex¬ 
quality  to  be  appraised.  As  to  the  yield  I  hausted  fisheries  of  the  Tinnevelly  jiearl 
of  pearls,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  most  {  banks,  on  the  continent  opposite,  by 
uncertain  ;  as  many  as  one  hundred  |  means  of  artificial  culture,  and  a  portion 
pearls  of  various  sizes  have  been  found  of  the  harbor  of  Tuticorin  is  to  be  walled 
in  one  shell,  and  oftentimes  a  hundred  in  for  the  purpose  of  pearl  cultivation, 
and  fifty  shells  may  be  opened  and  not  where  the  shells  will  be  kept  and  tended 
one  pearl  be  seen.  The  largest  pearls  during  three  stages  of  their  growth,  after 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  beard  of  the  which  they  will  be  placed  in  the  sea  on 
animal.  The  estimate  of  the  shells  taken  their  natural  banks.  By  this  means  we 
up  for  the  sample  previous  to  a  fishery  may  find  out  a  great  deal  about  the  hab- 
being  announced,  will  average  from  ten  its  of  the  pearl-mussel  that  we  do  not 
to  thirty  Madras  rupees  per  thousand  oys-  yet  know,  and  so  be  enabled,  perhaps,  to 
ters.  Frauds  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  solve  the  rayst.ery  which  at  present  hangs 
being  perpetrated  ;  mock  pearls  are  mix-  over  the  beds. 

ed  with  genuine  ones,  and  an  endless  Some  recondite  speculations  have  been 
variety  of  thefts  committed ;  the  coolies  recently  ventured  upon  as  to  the  present 
will  swallow  the  gems,  and  the  women  falling-off  of  the  Ceylon  pearl  supplies, 
will  carry  them  away  in  their  hair.  The  but  no  one  can  with  any  certainty  jvoint 
natives  are  very  dexterous  in  picking  out  out  the  true  cause  of  the  failure.  It  is  a 
the  pearls  from  the  freshly  taken  shells,  curious  circumstance  that  the  unregulated 
and  also  in  concealing  them.  Plots  are  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  prosper- 
made  up  by  the  boat  owners  and  others  ous,  although  there  is  an  indiscriminate 
to  cheat  their  employers.  When  a  man  fishery  carried  on  upon  them  every  year. 
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while  the  Ceylon  and  Tinnevelly  banks 
ai'e  at  present  quite  barren.  The  fisher¬ 
men  of  Whitstable  say  there  is  nothing 
so  good  for  an  oyster  b^  as  the  [)erpetu^ 
dredging  and  w^orking  of  it ;  but  the 
dredge  is  not  known  to  these  Eiistern 
people,  although  it  might  be  used  with 
great  udv.antage,  both  in  the  saving  of 
labor,  and  in  freeing  the  mussel  beds 
from  the  various  kinds  of  enemies  by 
^hich  they  are  at  various  times  infested. 
Many  of  the  banks  are  quite  level,  and 
the  depth  of  water  ranges  from  five  to 
thirty-five  fathoms  ;  so  that  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  dredge  being- used 
on  the  score  of  the  bottom  being  unsuit¬ 
able,  or  the  water  too  deep.  Meantime, 
the  failure  of  the  banks  must  remain  a 
mystery.  It  is  needless  to  pretend  that 
we  know  the  cause,  or  that  any  one  cause 
will  account  for  so  many  different  kinds 
of  failure — some  of  the  banks  being  filled 
with  empty  shells,  while  on  other  banks 
the  fish  has  altogether  disap{)eared,  and 
again,  on  some  banks  the  traces  of  an 
enemy  CJin  be  seen  in  the  many  broken 
shells  that  are  lying  around.  I  may  just 
hint,  however,  that  “  over-fishing  ”  must 
have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  banks  at  Ceylon. 
This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  a.ssurHnce 
of  3Ir.  Steuart,  who  has  an  intimate  atv 
(|uaintance  with  the  incidents  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  peai-l  fisheries,  that  after  fish¬ 
eries  have  been  held  successfully  for  sev¬ 
eral  nearly  consecutive  yeai-s,  the  banks 
cease  to  be  productive.  The  want  of  a 
fall  of  spat  may  also,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
own  edible  oyster,  be  a  cause  of  failure. 

It  is  curious  that,  just  as  our  Eastern 
pearl  fishery  began  to  fail,  a  considerable 
supply  of  excellent  pearls  were  derived 
from  the  rivei-s  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Unger, 
of  Edinburg,  the  chief  dealer  in  these 
Scottish  pearls,  which  are  very  lieautiful, 
and  the  instigator  of  the  trade  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  now  carried  on,  pays  a  great  deal 
of  money  annually,  chiefly  to  the  peas¬ 
antry  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pearl- 
producing  rivei-s,  for  these  Caledonian 
gems,  many  of  which  are  of  great  indi¬ 
vidual  value,  the  best  kinds  ranging  in 
price  from  five  pounds  to  fifty  pounds  : 
as  much  as  one  hundred  sovereigns,  in¬ 
deed,  have  been  obtained  for  a  fine  speci¬ 
men.  It  is  not  unlikely,  1  think,  from 
the  impetus  given  to  the  fishery  by  the 


dealers,  that  the  streams  of  Scotland  w’ill 
speedily  be  exhausted,  for  mussels  in 
Scotland  are  not  found  in  beds  as  in  the 
sea,  but  individually  or  in  very  small 
clusters,  which  of  coarse  are  greedily 
seized  upon  and  at  once  destroyed  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  few  of  the  gems. 
As  regards  the  productiveness  of  the 
Scottish  pearl  mussel,  a  practical  hand 
tells  us  that  one  pearl  is  on  the  average 
found  in  every  thirty  shells,  but  as  only 
one  pearl  in  every  ten  is  salable,  it  re- 
(piires  the  destruction  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  shells  in  order  to  find  that  one 
gem.  Of  course  shells  are  occasionally 
found  that  contain  a  great  many  pearls, 
but  these  are  an  exception  to  the  i-ule, 
and  it  may  be  easily  calculated  how  long 
the  capital  stock  of  any  river  will  stand 
out  against  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
jieasantry  surrounding  it,  when  they 
know  that  by  a  little  exertion  they  can 
pay  their  rent  by  collecting  pearls. 

As  to  the  question  “  What  is  a  pearl  1  ”. 
the  best  informed  writers  concur  in  think¬ 
ing  the  gem  to  be  the  result  of  a  disease 
of  the  mussel,  lieaumur  tells  us,  in  one 
of  his  learned  dissertations,  that  pearls 
are  found  in  the  mussel,  just  as  stones 
are  found  in  other  animals,  and  that  they 
are  apparently  the  effects  of  a  disease  in 
the  fish  ;  M.  Geoffrey,  another  learned 
Frenchman,  thinks  }>earls  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  bezoars  ;*  while  some  of 
the  ancient  naturalists  thought  in  their 
day,  that  pearls  were  the  unfructified 
seed  of  the  animal  that  produced  them. 
Pearls  peeled  to  the  core,  or  sawn  in 
halves,  show  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
nucleus  that  is  very  determinable ;  most 
pearls  are  nacre  into  the  very  heart.  It 
was  lately  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Physical  Society  (Edinburgh)  that 
the  w-atering  of  the  black  cattle  on  our 
Scottish  streams  was  an  important  aid  to 
the  production  of  pearls,  as  the  animal 
broke  the  shells,  and  thereby  produced  a 
nucleus  suitable  for  the  formation  of  the 
gem.  But  black  cattle  do  not  water  in 
the  I*ersian  Gulf,  nor  on  the  pe.arl  banks 
of  Ceylon — in  short,  the  Physical  Society 
has  not  yet  solved  the  mystery.  It  would 


*  The  bezoar  is  a  cuncrcte  matter  found  in  the 
8tomach.s  of  goats  and  antelopes,  and  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  money  value,  particularly  in  Indio,  where 
bezoars  are  valued  on  account  of  imaginary  medi- 
;  cinal  virtues. 
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be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  disease  or  gem-producing  power  of 
the  pearl-bearing  animals  is  hereditary  ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  be  the 
case.  The  proportion  of  shells  that  con¬ 
tain  pearls  to  the  total  quantity  brought 
on  shore  is,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
very  small,  and  usually  the  shells  likely 
to  contain  the  gems  within  them  can  at 
once  be  singled  out,  because  they  are 
generally  rough-looking  and  deformed. 
This  is  so,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  pearl- 
producing  shells  of  our  Scottish  streams, 
which,  however,  are  quite  different  in 
shape  from  those  of  the  Oriental  waters 
Adepts  in  pearl-seeking  on  the  Doon  or 
Ythan  delight  in  finding  rugged,  ugly 
shells,  as  they  know  that  they  are  the 
likeliest  to  contain  pearls.  Once  ob- 
tiuned  from  sea  or  river,  the  pearl  re¬ 
quires  nothing  at  the  hand  of  man,  hav¬ 
ing  been  perfected  and  polished  by  Na¬ 
ture  herself. 


Leliare  Hour. 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 

IV. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not 
taking  the  colleges  in  their  topographi¬ 
cal  grouping.  The  present  cicerone  and 
his  party  are  in  no  hurry.  There  is  no 
need  to  take  them  in  their  order  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  :  we  take  them 
at  leisure,  and  examine  each  as  most  con¬ 
venient.  Stepping  out  of  Merton,  we 
just  give  a  peep  at  little  St  Alban’s  Hall, 
which  nestles  at  its  side.  You  might  I 
live  in  Oxford  for  years,  and  hardly  be 
aw.are  of  the  existence  of  this  diminutive 
hall.  A  glance  shows  you  its  pritty  lit-  j 
tie  quadrangle  and  picturesque  bell-tower. ' 
And,  if  only  for  the  memories  of  some 
great  men  associated  with  St  Alban’s 
Hall,  you  will  like  to  take  a  look  at  it 
Such  men  have  belonged  to  it  as  Arch- 
bi.shop  Whately,  who  ^ined  some  of  his 
highest  distinctions  while  Principal  here ; 
that  fine  Elizabethan  dramatist,  Massin¬ 
ger  ;  the  celebrated  scholar,  Elmsley ;  and 
Lenthall,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the 
speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
soon  reach  Queen’s  College,  founded  by 
Robert  de  Eglesfield,  confessor  to  Queen 
Philippa,  from  whom  the  college  derived  j 


its  name.  An  extract  from  one  of  Dean 
Stanley’s  works.  Memorials  of  Canterbury^ 
will  very  pleasantly  introduce  us  to  tbe 
history  and  traditions  of  Queen’s  College : 
“There,  according  to  tradition,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  her  son — as  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  Henry  IV. — was  brought  up.  If  we 
look  at  the  events  which  followed,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  twelve  years  old 

when  he  became  a  member . 

Queen’s  College  is  much  altered  in 
way  since  the  little  Prince  went  there, 
but  they  still  keep  an  engraving  of  the 
vaulted  room  he  is  said  to  have  occupied. 

.  .  .  .  You  may  still  hear  the  stu¬ 

dents  summoned  to  dinner,  as  he  was,  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  in  the  hall 
you  may  still  see,  as  he  saw,  the  fellows 
sitting  all  on  one  side  the  table,  with  the 
head  of  the  college  in  the  centre,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Last  Supper,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  represented  in  the  pictures.  The 
very  names  of  the  head  and  of  the  twelve 
Fellows  (the  number  first  appointed  by 
the  founder,  in  likeness  of  our  Lord  and 
the  Apostles)  are  known  to  os.  He  must 
have  seen  what  has  long  since  vanished 
away  :  the  thirteen  beggars — deaf,  dumb, 
maimed,  or  blind— daily  brought  into  the 
hall  to  receive  their  dole  of  bread,  beer, 
potage,  and  fish.  He  must  have  seen  the 
seventy  poor  scholars,  instituted  after  the 
example  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
I  learning  from  their  two  chaplains  to  chant 
‘  the  service.  He  must  have  seen  the  por- 
I  ter  of  the  college  going  round  to  shave  the 
j  beards  and  wash  the  heads  of  the  Fellows.” 

This  ancient  college  has  now  entirely 
put  on  a  mo<lem  guise.  The  ancient 
buildings  have  now  entirely  passed  away, 
and  only  their  record  remains  in  the 
college  archives.  Yet  the  college  well 
merits  its  name  of  Queen’s  College,  for  it 
has  been  a  favorite  of  various  queens. 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  Caroline, 
Queen  Charlotte,  are  counted  up  as  bene¬ 
factresses.  Queen  Caroline's  statue  stands 
beneath  the  cupola,  above  the  central 
gateway.  The  present  building  is  the 
work  of  Wren  and  of  his  pupil  Hawks¬ 
moor,  the  architect  of  a  few  fine  churches 
in  London.  The  hall,  library,  and  chapel 
are  all  remarkable  in  their  way.  The 
library  is  one  of  the  best  in  Oxford,  being 
greatly  enriched  by  a  somewhat  recent 
benefaction  of  £30,000  by  an  old  member 
of  the  college.  The  chapel  is  of  an  unu- 
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8ual  kind  of  architecture,  and  nupposed  to  ! 
have  a  resemblance  to  a  basilica.  It  has  ! 
a  good  deal  of  stained  glass,  and  a  richly-  j 
colored  ceiling,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  j 
representing  the  Ascension.  The  hall,  ] 
as  is  usual  with  Oxford  halls,  is  finely ; 
adorned  with  arms  and  portraits,  and  has 
a  music  gallery  at  its  west  end.  It  has 
two  windows  rescued  from  the  lodging  of 
Henry  V.,  and  bearing  portraits  of  him 
and  Cardinal  Beaufoil.  One  of  them 
recortls  the  circumstance  in  a  striking 
Latin  inscription.  In  the  buttery  is  the 
founder's  cup  and  a  magnificent  antique 
drinking  horn.  One  or  two  curious  old 
customs  are  preserved  in  the  hall.  Every 
New-Year’s  Day  the  college  bursar  pre¬ 
sents  to  each  member  a  needle  and  thread, 
colored  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  and  says, 

“  Take  this,  and  be  thrifty.”  This  is 
“aiguille  fil,”  a  rebus  on  the  founder’s 
name.  A  still  more  remarkable  scene 
occurs  on  Christmas  Day.  The  hall  at 
dinner  time  is  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
the  gallery  above  mentioned  is  sometimes 
crowded  with  hundreds  of  good  Oxford 
townsfolk.  The  usual  blast  of  a  trum{>et 
proclaims  the  summons  to  dinner.  Then 
two  cooks,  with  white  aprons  and  caps, 
appear,  bearing  aloft,  that  all  may  behold, 
a  huge  boar’s  head,  the  tusks  gilded,  and 
in  its  mouth  a  lemon,  and  the  large 
pewter  dish  decorated  with  bay,  holly, 
rosemary,  and  banners.  They  move  in 
procession  slowly  up  the  hall.  A  singer 
of  carols  precedes  them,  who,  touching 
the  dish  with  his  right  hand,  begins  the 
“  Boar’s-head  Song,”  a  bass  solo,  with  a 
chorus,  which  is  taken  up  by  two  choris¬ 
ters  from  Magdalen  and  many  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  college.  It  is 
worth  while  putting  down  the  quaint  | 
words  of  the  song,  a  singular  mixture  of 
Latin  and  English,  but  tolerably  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  all  readers  : 

“  The  boar’s  head  In  hand  bear  I, 

Bedecked  with  bays  and  rosemary  ; 

And  I  pray  you,  my  masters,  to  be  merry, 
Quot  estis  in  convivio. 

('aput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

“  The  boar's  head,  as  I  understand. 

Is  the  bravest  dish  in  ail  the  land. 

When  thus  bedecked  with  a  gay  garland, 
us  servite  cantico. 

Caput  apri  defero, 

Iteddcns  laudes  Domino. 


Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honor  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 

Wliich  on  this  day  to  be  served  is 
In  reginensi  atrio. 

Caput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino.” 

There  are  some  private  residences  in 
Oxford,  one  or  two  of  which  have  a 
degree  of  historical  importance.  Such  is 
the  fine  old  house  in  the  corn  market, 
once  known  as  the  Crown  Inn.  Sir 
William  Davenant  was  born  here  :  his 
father  kept  the  inn.  Sir  William  Dave¬ 
nant  was  Shakespeare’s  godson,  and 
Shakespeare  himself  used  to  frequent  this 
inn.  Aubrey  says  that  Shakespeare,  who 
“  was  wont  to  go  into  Warwickshire 
once  a  year,  did  commonly  lye  at  the 
Crowne  Taveme  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  exceedingly  respected.”  Kettel  Hall, 
in  the  Broad -street,  is  a  very  striking 
private  residence,  and  was  once  one  of  the 
many  halls  with  which  Oxford  abounded. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Dr. 
Kettel,  and  succeeded  one  on  the  same 
site  which  was  called  Perilous  Hall,  after 
its  founder  Dr.  Perles.  Dr.  Kettel  “  w'as 
accustomed  to  attend  the  daily  dispu¬ 
tations  in  the  hall  of  Trinity,  wdiere  he 
sat  with  a  black  fur  muif,  and  an  hour¬ 
glass  before  him  to  time  the  exercise. 
One  day,  when  Cromw'ell  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Oxford,  a  halberdier  rushed  in, 
and,  breaking  his  hour-glass  with  his 
halberd,  seized  his  muff  and  threw  it  in 
his  face.  The  Doctor  instantly  seized 
the  soldier  by  the  collar  and  made  him 
prisoner,  and  the  halberd  w'as  carried  out 
before  in  triumph.” 

In  Johnson’s  Life  we  hear  of  him  re¬ 
siding  here  for  five  weeks  at  a  time.  In 
the  recently-published  Diary  of  the  Right 
Honorable  William  Windham  there  is  a 
mention  of  Kettel  Hall  :  “  In  my  new 
lodgings  at  Kettel  Hall,  during  the  whole 
of  my  time  of  being  here,  I  have  felt 
strongly  the  share  which  place  may  have 
in  determining  the  course  and  character 
of  one’s  thoughts.  All  that  it  has  done 
here  has  been  for  the  better.  My  mind 
has  been  more  gay,  my  thoughts  more 
satisfactory  ;  stronger  impressions  have 
been  made;  more  of  that  has  been  felt 
which  advances  us,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
in  the  order  of  thinking  beings.  .  .  . 

My  enjoyment  in  my  lodging  continued, 
during  the  whole  of  ray  stay,  equal  to 
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what  I  had  reason  to  hope  on  my  first 
entrance.  The  situation  is  the  same,  the 
distribution  of  the  rooms,  and  the  collegi¬ 
ate  air  which  it  still  retained  (its  title  also 
remains  Kettel  Hall),  all  made  it  a  place 
of  pleasant  abode,  and  mark  it  out  to  be 
chosen  in  case  of  any  future  visit.” 

Frewen  Hall  is  another  remarkable 
building.  You  reach  it  up  the  passage 
which  divides  the  premises  of  the  Star 
Hotel  from  those  of  the  Oxford  Union 
Society.  The  Prince  of  Wales  resided 
here  during  his  residence  in  Oxford.  In 
St  Aldate-street  there  are  some  curious 
old  houses.  One  of  these  is  believed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
while  Christ  Church  was  building  ;  an¬ 
other  was  inhabited  by  the  last  Abbot 
of  Oseney  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
before  there  was  a  bishop’s  palace  (a  very 
plain  one)  at  Cuddesden. 

Next  we  will  go  to  Exeter  College. 
This  college  has  the  largest  number  of 
members  next  to  Christ  Church,  but  it 
has  hardly  distinguished  itself  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Nearly  everything  about  Exeter 
is  modern.  There  have  been  so  many 
alterations  and  additions  that  the  whole 
now  seems  an  entirely  new  construction. 
The  west  front  is  long  and  imposing,  but 
the  nan-owness  of  the  street,  of  which  it 
forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  one 
side,  is  against  the  full  effect.  The  shops 
and  dwelling  houses  interposed  between 
the  Turl  buildings  and  the  Broad-street 
buildings  are  also  a  disfigurement ;  but 
these  will,  in  course  of  time,  all  be  prob¬ 
ably  done  away  with.  Various  pieces  of 
picturesque  architecture  have  been  im¬ 
proved  off  the  surlace  of  Exeter  College. 
The  hall  is  a  very  fine  one,  the  finest  in 
Oxford  next  to  Christ  Church.  The 
college  has  a  very  pretty  private  garden, 
in  a  comer  of  which  is  a  large  chestnut 
tree,  which  is  called  Heber’s  tree,  because 
it  shadowed  the  window  of  the  opposite 
room  in  Brasenose  which  Heber  used  to 
occupy.  “  Here,  also,  is  ‘  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott’s  fig  tree ;  ’  so  called  because,  when 
the  figs  were  ripe,  to  prevent  any  one 
taking  tliem,  Dr.  Kennicott  put  a  label 
on  the  tree,  inscribed  ‘  Dr.  Kennicott’s 
fig  tree,’  which  an  undergraduate,  coming 
afterwards  and  eating  up  all  the  figs, 
altered  into  ‘  A  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott !  ’  ” 
(Murray).  The  college  has  a  handsome 
library,  rebuilt  in  1856  by  Mr.  G.  G. 


'  Scott,  in  the  Early  Gothic  style.  An  in¬ 
closed  cloister  .adjoining  the  Fellows’ 
library  is  fitted  up  as  a  library  for  the 
undergraduate  members.  But  the  finest 
part  of  the  college  is  unquestionably  the 
beautiful  chapel,  certainly  the  finest  mod¬ 
em  stracture  in  Oxford.  This  also  is  by 
i  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott.  It  bears  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  Sainte  Cha))elle  in 
Paris.  The  new  chapel  of  St.  .Tohn’s 
College,  Cambridge,  which  is  rising  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Hoare,  the  banker,  is  exactly  modelled 
after  this.  The  bareness  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  where  religious  service  is  cele¬ 
brated  only  once  a  year,  affords  a  very 
disadvantageous  comparison  with  the 
beautiful  and  crowded  interior  of  the 
chapel  of  Exeter  College.  It  rises  to  great 
height,  with  a  fine  eastern  apse,  and  a 
grained  stone  vault  and  arcades.  It  is 
recorded  that  a  very  largo  portion  of  the 
necessary  expenses  were  defrayed  by  men 
“  who  came  originally  to  this  college 
with  slender  patrimonies,  but  who,  by 
the  bounteous  munificence  of  founders 
and  benefactors  in  past  generations,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  such  endowments 
<18  have  enabled  them  in  after  life  to  win 
for  themselves  an  honorable  position,  and 
a  decent,  if  not  an  affluent,  maintenance.” 
We  shall  do  well  if  we  here  quote  some 
wise  words  used  by  one  of  such  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  this  splendid 
chapel.  They  are  words  which  should 
well  be  borne  in  mind  while  contem¬ 
plating  the  splendid  ecclesiastical  struc¬ 
tures  with  which  Oxford  abounds,  words 
which  all  Oxonians  would  do  well  to 
lay  to  heart:  “Vain  are  all  the  rarest 
gifts  of  stone,  and  marble,  and  alabaster, 
vain  all  the  cunning  devices  of  the  crafts¬ 
man's  hand,  vain  all  the  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  most  abounding  wealth,  if  the 
heart  of  the  ofterer  go  not  with  the  gift. 
Let  the  house  which  men  erect  to  God’s 
glory  be  as  magnificent  as  it  m-ay,  ho 
setteth  greater  store  upon  the  temple  of 
the  heart  of  each  individu.al  man,  wherein 
he  dwelleth  by  his  blessed  Spirit.  Better 
to  worship  in  the  plainest  barn,  with  the 
full  outpouring  of  the  heart  to  God,  than 
in  the  most  gorgeous  cathedral  ever  raised 
by  the  skill  of  mediaeval  architects,  if  only 
the  sense  of  beauty  finds  its  satisfaction 
there,  and  the  heart  and  the  life  are  es- 
I  tranged  from  God  in  Christ  .... 
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The  worship  of  the  sanctuary  is  moaning- 1 
less  without  the  worship  of  the  life.”  i 

New  College  is  next  on  our  list ;  a 
singular  name  as  belonging  to  a  founda-  | 
tion  which  has  been  five  hundred  years 
in  existence.  Every  college  in  turn  has 
been  called  New  College.  This  was  the  ! 
noble  work  of  William  of  Wykeham,  i 
when  he  had  been  so  high  in  the  favor  of 
Edward  III.  that  Froissart  says  every- j 
thing  was  done  by  him,  and  nothing  was 
done  without  him.  Most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  remain  as  the  founder  planne<l  and 
left  them.  In  the  warden’s  lodgings 
there  is  a  remarkable  portrait  of  the 
founder  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
thought  was  original.  The  cloisters  are 
very  remarkable,  occupying  the  site  of 
three  ancient  halls.  They  were  conse¬ 
crated  as  a  burial-ground  in  the  year  1400 
by  a  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  There  are  still 
an  old  pulpit,  and  the  remains  of  an  ' 
original  stone  high  altar.  The  space  is 
flanked  with  cypresses,  and  there  is  a  re-  j 
markable  ribbed  roof  resembling  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  boat.  In  the  civil  wars  the 
royal  military  stores  were  kept  here.  In 
the  interesting  audit  room  some  very 
ancient  records  are  preserved,  also  col¬ 
lege  se.al8,  pictures  of  saints,  ancient  plate 
and  jewels,  the  founder’s  jewelled  mitre, 
etc.  New  College  abounds  with  the  rec¬ 
ollections  of  illustrious  men  ;  many  of 
their  portraits,  as  usual,  grace  the  hall, 
the  latest  of  them  being  that  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Erie.  Other  illustrious 
members  are  Chichell,  Waynflete,  Bishop 
Ken,  Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  Ilowley, 
Somerville,  Pitt.  The  relation  between 
New  College  and  Winchester  School  is 
very  much  the  same  as  between  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Eton.  The 
University  Commission  has,  however,  j 
eATected  very  great  modifications. 

“  He  who  visits  New  College  for  the 
first  time,”  says  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon, 

“  may  be  somewhat  disappointed  by  the 
narrow  lane  through  which  he  approaches 
it,  if  he  has  expected  an  imposing  exter-  i 
nal  faqude ;  but  our  forefathers  built  in 
a  different  spirit  from  ourselves.  They  , 
contrived  a  lowly  jiortal,  reserving  their 
best  attractions  for  the  interior ;  and 
w’ell  did  they  know  how  to  ch.arm  the  ; 
soul  which  thejr  had  first  caused  to  enter  ! 
by  that  gate  of  humility.  Let  not,  how-  i 
ever,  the  exquisite  statues  of  the  angel  j 


Gabriel,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
founder  himself,  which  surmount  the 
gateway  of  New  College,  pass  unnoticed. 
Then  let  the  stranger  enter,  turn  to  the 
left,  and  be  told  that  the  little  feathered 
angel  which  he  discovers  in  the  wall  (the 
model  of  those  at  Magdalen,  College) 
formerly  held  in  his  hands  a  scroll,  in¬ 
scribed  ‘  Ilic  est  Domus  Dei,  Porta 
Cceli.’  He  should  then  inspect  the  clois¬ 
ters  ;  and  dull  of  heart  must  he  be  if 
their  religious  silence  and  solemn  beauty 
do  not  affect  him.  Many  an  interesting 
inscription  awaits  him  here,  on  the  p.ave- 
ments,  and  on  the  walls.  He  should  also 
notice  the  striking  outline  which  presents 
itself  to  one  emerging  from  the  oj)en 
door  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister. 
Then  let  the  chapel  be  visited,  and  the 
musical  proportions  of  the  ante-chapel 
from  the  entrance  at  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  be  duly  recognized.  He  will  be 
struck  by  the  venerable  remains  of  paint¬ 
ed  glass,  coeval  with  the  founder,  and 
with  the  ancient  brasses  which  strew  the 
floor.  Ho  W'ill  then  enter  the  choir,  and 
should  be  careful  to  coast  along  the 
north  side,  that  he  may  be  spared  the 
sight  of  the  painted  glass  which  disfig¬ 
ures  the  windows  above  him.  Those 
on  the  south  are  of  a  superior  order ;  the 
colora  are  vivid,  and  tlie  general  eft’ect 
highly  agreeable.  Arrived  at  the  cast 
end,  good  taste  is  offended,  by  discover¬ 
ing  that  the  w’estern  window  has  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  last 
century ;  a  design  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  supplanting  w'hat  must  have  been 
of  infinitely  greater  interest.  The  organ 
also  looks  as  if  it  had  been  absurdly  con¬ 
trived  to  inclose  that  design  as  in  a 
frame ;  but,  strange  to  relate,  it  was 
erected  of  its  present  8haj)e  a  full  century 
earlier,  having  been  introduced  into  the 
college  in  IGGl.  At  this  juncture  it  is 
some  consolation  to  be  shown  Wykeham’s 
pastoral  staff,  which  is  preserved  in  this 
part  of  the  chapel.  It  is  of  silver-gilt, 
exquisitely  wrought,  and  curiously  enam¬ 
elled  ;  being,  |>erhaps,  the  most  gorgeous 
relic  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  gen¬ 
eral  form  is  very  elegant  The  figures 
are  admirable  in  point  of  character,  while 
the  ornamental  details  are  in  the  Itest 
style  of  what  is  generally  considered  the 
best  period  of  medimval  art.  The  whole 
was  made  admirably  eflective  by  the 
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skilful  introduction  of  enamel  and  jew¬ 
els.”* 

The  gardens  of  New  College  may,  i 
upon  the  whole,  be  considered  Uie  finest 
in  Oxford.  They  are  surrounded  by  the 
old  city  wall,  which  the  college,  by  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  founder,  is  bound  to  keep 
in  repair.  On  the  top  is  an  “alure,”  or 
walk,  with  parapets,  bastions,  and  loop¬ 
holes  for  arrows,  a  very  interesting  exam¬ 
ple  of  ancient  fortification.  In  the  civil 
wars  it  was  fortified,  and  employed  both 
by  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians.  In 
gilt,  on  the  ancient  gateway,  is  the  armo¬ 
rial  sentence,  “  Manners  makyth  man.” 
There  is  a  mound  in  front  of  the  gateway, 
covered  with  shrubs,  which  is  considered 
a  great  ornament  of  the  grounds.  At 
the  back  of  the  college  is  a  piece  of 
ground,  called  the  “  Slip,”  or  “  Slipe,” 
where  are  4he  stables  and  offices,  com¬ 
manding  a  picturesque  view  of  the  fine 
erpendicular  tower,  supposed  to  have 
een  Wykeham’s  last  work,  and  the 
chapel.  There  is  a  dark  story  told  of  cer¬ 
tain  Protestant  members  of  the  College, 
who  were  imprisoned  in  this  tower  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  were  allowed 
to  die  of  cold  and  starvation. 


Saturday  Revlev. 

COBBETT-S  POLITICAL  WORKS. f 

CoBBETT  is  gradually  becoming  a  mere 
name  to  us,  though  he  is  jirobably  the 
only,  or  almost  the  only,  Englishman 
who  ever  rose  to  real  greatness  exclusive¬ 
ly  as  a  journalist.  W e  propose  to  attempt 
to  draw  a  slight  outline  of  the  man  and 
of  his  most  characteristic  opinions,  taking 
as  our  authority  the  selections  made  by 
his  sons  from  his  political  writings  in 
America  and  England.  Familiar  as  his 
name  was  within  living  memory,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  information  of  many 
at  least  of  our  readers  to  give  a  short  out- 

*  Mr.  Burgon  point*  ont  that  for  many  intereat- 
ing  (Mirticulani  he  i*  indebted  to  the  kindiie**  of 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  iSewell,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
who  i«  “  a*  full  of  curious  antiquarian  information 
aa  he  is  willing  to  impart  it.’* 

t  Selections  Jnm  Cobbett’s  Po&tical  Works, 
Being  a  complete  Abridgment  of  the  one  hundred 
Volumes  which  compriae  the  Writings  of  Pormpins 
and  the  lVW*/«  Political  Register.  With  Note*, 
Historical  and  Explanatory.  By  Joint  M.  and 
James  P.  Cobbatt.  C  voIb. 
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line  of  his  career.  His  writings  contain, 
among  other  matters,  materials  for  a 
complete  autobiography,  if  any  one  took 
the  trouble  to  extract  and  arrange  in 
chronological  order  the  statements  wh  ich 
he  made  at  various  times  as  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  incidents  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in 
Hampshire  in  or  about  the  year  1705. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  the 
grandson  of  a  laborer  who,  as  he  boasted, 
lived  for  forty  years  in  the  same  service. 
In  1784  he  enlisted  at  Chatham  in  the 
Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  serv¬ 
ed  in  it  in  the  North  American  provinces, 
especially  in  Nova-Scotia  and  Canada, 
from  1785  to  1792,  when  the  regiment 
(of  which,  by  the  way.  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  was  Major)  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  His  great  talents  raised  him  almost 
immediately  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  and 
within  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  that  of 
8ergeant-m.ajor.  He  gives  an  account,  in 
a  letter  written  “  to  the  independent  peo¬ 
ple  of  Hampshire,”  in  1809,  of  his  career 
in  the  regiment.  It  is  a  most  character¬ 
istic  passage,  but,  full  as  it  is  of  vanity,  it 
is  fair  to  Cobbett  to  say  that  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  it  to  be  substantially  true. 
He  was  clerk  to  the  regiment,  and  he 
says ; 

“  In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  of  the 
business  in  that  way  fell  into  my  hands,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  a  year  neither  adjutant, 
paymaster,  nor  quartermaster  could  move  an 
inch  without  my  assistance.  The  military 
part  of  the  regiment's  affairs  fell  under  my 
care  in  like  manner.” 

He  descrilies  how  a  new  drill  book  came 
out,  and  how  he  had  first  to  learn  it  and 
then  teach  it  to  others,  “  to  give  lectures 
of  instruction  to  the  officers  themselves, 
the  colonel  not  excepted.”  He  thus  came 
to  have  a  wonderful  opinion  of  himself, 
which  continued  to  characterize  him  in 
all  departments  of  affairs  through  the 
whole  of  bis  life  : 

‘‘  As  I  advanced  in  experience  I  felt  less 
'  and  less  respect  for  those  whom  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey.  .  .  From  nineteen  to  twenty- 
seven  is  not  much  of  an  age  for  mmleration, 
especially  with  those  who  must  necessarily 
:  despise  all  around  them.  But  the  fame  of  my 
I  service**  and  talents  ran  through  the  whole 
^  countiy.  .  .  I  bad  the  affairs  of  a  whole  regi¬ 
ment  to  attend  to.  .  .  I  found,  however,  time 
for  studying  English  and  French  grammar ;  I 
'  learned  geometry  and  fortification  ;  I  built  a 
{  barrack  for  four  hundred  men,  without  the 
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aid  of  either  dratightsman,  carpenter,  or  brick¬ 
layer.  The  soldiers  under  me  cut  the  timber 
and  dug  the  stones,  and  I  was  the  archi¬ 
tect.  .  .  AVith  all  these  occupations  (of  which 
I  mention  only  a  few  particulars  that  occur  to 
me  at  the  moment)  I  found  lime  for  skating, 
fishing,  shooting,  and  all  the  other  sports  of 
the  countrj',  of  which,  when  I  left  it,  I  had 
seen  and  knew  more  than  any  other  man.” 

With  all  these  ppfts,  and  especially  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  English 
grammar  and  the  French  langxiage,  which 
performed  for  him  the  very  same  office 
which  a  classical  education  performs  for 
young  men  of  a  different  class,  Cobbett 
applied  for  and  obtained  his  discharge 
from  the  army  in  1792.  He  did  so,  al¬ 
though  he  had  the  prospect  of  receiving 
a  commission  without  purchase,  in  order 
to  expose  certain  frauds  which  he  had 
detected  in  the  quartermaster’s  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  letter  which  w’e  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted  he  gives  a  long  account  of 
his  attempts  to  obtain  a  court  martial,  and  ' 
of  the  shuffling  manner  in  tvhich,  as  he 
^  says,  he  was  put  off.  Ilis  enemies  after¬ 
wards  charged  him  with  having  flinched 
from  his  accusations  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  to  which  he  replies  by  charging 
them  with  all  manner  of  frauds.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  left  the  army  in  1792,  and 
went  to  France  with  his  young  wife.  He 
was  l)oth  disgusted  and  reasonably  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  scenes  into  the  midst  of  which 
he  fell,  for  he  was  in  France  (though  not 
at  Paris)  till  shortly  before  the  September 
mas.sacres ;  and  he  accordingly  sailed  j 
from  Havre  to  America,  and  settled  at! 
I’hiladelplua,  where  he  gave  lessons  in 
the  English  language  to  the  French  emi¬ 
grants.  He  afterwards.  Ixegan  to  publish 
a  paper  in  favor  of  the  Federalists  and 
the  English  alli.ance,  which  was  called  by 
different  names,  and  at  last  Porcupine's 
Gazette.  He  carried  on  in  it  for  several 
years  furious  polemics  with  various  per¬ 
sons,  and  especially  with  the  unhappy 
Democrat.«,  whom  he  lashed  with  more 
than  all  the  fury  which  he  afterwards 
poured  u|>on  the  heads  of  English  Tories. 
In  March,  1795,  for  instance,  after  much 
dwelling  on  the  brutalities  of  the  lievolu- 
tion,  he  observes,  “At  the  very  name  of 
Democrat  humanity  shudders  and  modes¬ 
ty  hides  its  head.”  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1800,  in  great  favor,  as  his  sons 
say,  with  the  powers  of  the  day,  and  he 


received  offers  of  assistance  both  from 
Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Pitt.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  them,  and  shortly  afterwards 
differed  with  the  Government  about  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  the  policy  of  which  he 
disputed.  In  1802  he  established  the 
Political  Register^  and  continued  it  till  his 
death.  In  1810  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  a  year,  for  what  in  those 
days  was  considered  a  libel,  and  he  went 
over  to  America  in  1817  in  order  to  avoid 
the  operation  of  the  Six  Acts.  He  stayed 
there  about  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and  continued  his  avocations 
with  no  other  interruption  till  his  death, 
on  the  18th  June,  1835.  It  should  lie 
added  that  he  sat  for  Oldham  in  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament ;  but  he  achieved 
no  marked  success  in  the  House. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  Cobbett’s  career. 
We  will  now  attempt  to  give  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  man  himself,  and  some  ac¬ 
count  of  his  more  characteristic  opinions. 
If  we  had  to  take  a  representative  man 
from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Cob¬ 
bett,  O'Connell,  and  Walter  Scott  woxild 
be  by  no  means  bad  men  to  choose.  Cob¬ 
bett  was  a  model  John  Bull.  He  had  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  race  in  an  exag¬ 
gerated  form,  and  the  chief  interest 
which  now  attaches  to  his  opinions  arises 
from  the  degree  in  which  they  illustrate 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a  thor¬ 
ough-bred  Englishman  of  much  more 
than  average  j)ower,  but  not  of  more  than 
average  enlightenment.  Cobbett’s  great 
qualities  were  immense  vigor,  resource, 
energy,  and  courage,  joined  to  a  force  of 
understanding,  a  degree  of  logical  power, 
and  above  all  a  force  of  expression,  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled.  His  weakness 
lay  in  his  incredible  self-confidence,  his 
monstrous  prejudices,  his  extreme  coarse¬ 
ness  and  occasional  ferocity,  and  the  thor¬ 
oughly  invincible  ignorance  with  which, 
when  he  had  got  any  ideas  into  his  head, 
he  clung  to  them  and  defended  them 
against  all  comers.  As  life  went  on,  his 
style  to  some  extent  degenerateii,  and 
became,  as  the  style  of  all  journalists 
tends  to  become,  turgid  and  cumbrous ; 
but  his  best  performances  are  models  of 
vigor  and  pungency.  These  qualities, 
together  with  his  energetic,  rather  dom¬ 
ineering,  character,  are  displayed  in  great 
abundance  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  racier  or 
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more  amusing  than  many  parts  of  his 
French  and  English  grammars.  No  other 
man,  in  all  probability,  would  ever  have 
thought  of  making  such  books  the  vehicle 
of  the  keenest  political  satire.  Cobbett 
contrived  to  do  so  by  choosing  his  exam¬ 
ples  of  bad  grammar  from  dispatches. 
King's  speeches,  and  other  public  papers. 
For  instance,  the  Prince  Regent  in  1814 
said : 

“  Although  this  war  originated  in  the  most 
unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  ...  I  never 
have  ceased  to  entertain  a  sincere  desire  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  on  just  and  honorable 
terms. 

“  Docs  the  Prince  [asks  Cobbett]  mean  that 
he  would  be  justified  in  wanting  to  make  peace 
on  unjust  and  dishonorable  terms  because  the 
enemy  had  been  the  aggressor  ?  He  might, 
indeed,  wish  to  make  it  on  terms  dishonorable 
and  even  disgraceful  to  the  enemy ;  but  could 
he  possibly  wish  to  make  it  on  unjust  terms? 
Does  he  mean  that  an  aggression,  however 
wicked  and  unprovoked,  would  give  him  a 
right  to  do  injustice  ?  Yet  if  he  do  not  mean 
this,  what  dues  he  mean  ?  ” 

lie  concludes  the  letter  in  which  this  oc¬ 
curs  by  saying  to  his  son,  to  whom  the 
letters  are  addressed,  that  when  he  comes 
to  hear  the  people  who  write  King’s 
speeches  making  speeches  in  Parliament 
themselves,  “  Your  wonder  will  be,  not 
that  they  wrote  a  King’s  speech  so  badly, 
but  that  they  contrived  to  put  upon  paper  | 
sentences  sufficiently  grammatical  to  ena-  I 
ble  us  to  guess  at  the  meaning.”  The  1 
French  grammar  is  as  remarkable  in  some  ! 
ways  as  the  English  one.  It  contains,  I 
for  instance,  directions  for  learning  the  i 
French  genders,  which  are  most  charac¬ 
teristic  both  of  the  energy  and  of  the  ' 
clumsiness  of  the  man  who  invented  them.  I 
Take,  he  says,  a  little  book,  each  page  of  | 
Avhich  is  divided  into  two  columns.  W rite  ' 
out  all  the  masculine  words  in  one  set  of  ' 
columns,  and  all  the  feminine  words  in 
the  other,  and  read  them  over  and  over 
again  at  odd  times  until  you  know  them 
all  by  heart.  The  hatred  of  rules  and 
the  readiness  for  labor  which  this  plan 
show.s — for4t  was  the  plan  which  Cobbett 
himself  followed — are  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  fact  that,  having  adopted  it  when 
he  was  a  sergeant  in  a  marching  regi¬ 
ment,  he  recommended  it  to  others  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  years  afterwards. 
It  never  appears  to  have  occurred  to  him 


that,  as  five  French  nouns  out  of  six  are 
masculine,  a  list  of  the  feminine  nouns 
only  would  have  saved  five  sixths  of  the 
trouble. 

Illustrations  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
His  name,  so  to  speak,  is  signed  upon 
every  page  of  all  his  writings.  It  will  be 
better  worth  while  to  attempt  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  general  cast  of  his 
political  opinions.  lie  was  in  no  sense  a 
party  writer.  From  first  to  last  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  views  in  his  own  way 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  and  whatever 
the  subject  in  hand  m.ay  be,  there  is  one 
uniform  cast  of  thought  about  all  his 
opinions  as  distinctive  as  the  style  in 
which  it  finds  expression.  They  changed 
a  good  deal  as  he  grew  older,  more  pas¬ 
sionate,  and  more  accustomed  to  feel  and 
to  exert  the  singular  powers  which  he 
possessed ;  but  the  progress  of  the  change 
can  be  traced  from  month  to  mouth  and 
year  to  year,  and  it  is  obvious  enough 
that,  under  the  varieties  of  opinion  which 
I  he  held  at  different  times,  he  w:is  always 
the  same  man.  The  leading  idea  on  po- 
I  litical  subjects  in  Cobbett's  mind  was 
j  that  all  legislation  ought  to  have  for  its 
I  object  the  production  of  a  certain  rough 
kind  of  prosperity  and  plenty,  diffused 
I  throughout  the  whole  population.  There 
never  was  such  an  energetic  believer  in 
the  theory  of  a  good  old  time  when  every 
man  was  fed  on  beef,  or  at  least  bacon, 
and  beer,  and  clothed  in  good  woollens 
made  from  the  fleeces  of  English  sheep, 
and  in  shoes  made  out  of  English  hides, 
when  there  were  hardly  any  imports  and 
very  few  taxes,  and  when  there  were  no 
paupers.  lie  appears  to  have  believed 
that  for  several  centuries  this  actually 
was  the  state  of  things  in  England,  and 
that  it  had  passed  away  only  in  very 
modem  times  by  reason  of  the  system  of 
taxation  and  paper  money  and  funding, 
which  he  never  ceased  to  denounce  as  the 
source  of  every  kind  of  national  evil.  As 
he  read  the  history  of  England,  “  the 
thing  called  the  Reformation  ”  was  the 
sourc*e  of  all  our  evils.  Up  to  that  time 
tilings  had  on  the  whole  gone  on  well, 
and  in  particular  the  Church  had  provid- 
;  ed  for  the  poor  so  largely  and  so  plenti- 
I  fully  that  there  had  been  none  of  the 
I  grinding  poverty  which  was  witnessed  in 
I  later  times.  The  Reformation  he  viewed 
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as  havinc;  been,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  nothing  but  a  vast  aristocratic  job 
and  robbery  of  the  poor.  Before  that 
event  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  went  to  the  poor.  After 
it  the  whole  went  into  the  hands  of  pri¬ 
vate  persons  or  of  a  married  priesthood, 
who,  as  far  as  the  poor  were  concerned, 
were  little  better.  Still  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Poor-law  was  some  compensation,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  gross  injustice  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  them,  the  common 
people  got  on  pretty  well  till  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  invented  the  never- sufficiently-to-be- 
cursed  funding  system,  whereby  they 
were  en.abled  to  live  out  of  the  taxes  in  a 
constantly  increasing  ratio.  Wh.at  with 
const.ant  borrowing,  and  wh.at  with  paper 
money  and  indirect  taxation,  which  raised 
the  price  of  all  food,  drink,  clothing,  and 
lodging  to  an  incredible  pitch,  the  poor 
became  |>oorer,  and  the  rich  richer,  till  at 
last,  tow.ards  the  time  when  the  Political 
It'-ghter  was  at  the  height  of  its  influence, 
the  laborers  were  ground  down  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  misery,  the  old  landlords 
were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  Jews  and 
fundholders  (so  he  loved  to  put  it)  lived 
in  brutal  luxury  out  of  the  taxes.  The 
burden  of  large  parts  of  the  Political 
Register  and  other  w’orks,  especially  of 
the  delightful  book — for  such  it  is,  not¬ 
withstanding  many  obvious  blemishes — 

1  called  Rural  Rides,  is  that  the  taxes  were 

squandered  in  supporting  luxury.  The 
population  in  the  country,  it  is  constantly 
repeated,  w'as  decjiying,  and  was  being 
collected  into  the  great  towns — or,  as 
Cobbett  always  calls  them,  the  Wens — 
there  to  be  devoured  by  the  “Wen  dev¬ 
ils  ;  ” 

“The  land  is  now  used  [he  says  in  one  of 
Ids  rides]  to  raise  food  and  drink  for  the  mo¬ 
nopolizers  and  the  tax-eaters  and  their  pur- 
I  veyors  and  lackeys  and  harlots ;  and  they  get 

together  in  Wens.  Of  all  the  mean,  all  the 
I  cowardly  reptiles  that  ever  crawled  on  the 

:  face  of  the  earth,  the  English  landowners  are 

I  the  most  mean  and  the  most  cowardly ;  for 

I  while  they  see  the  population  drawn  away 

from  their  parishes  to  the  Wens,  while  they 
are  taxed  to  keep  the  people  in  the  Wens, 
and  while  they  see  their  own  parsons  pocket 
the  tithes  and  the  glebe  rents,  and  suffer  the 
parsonage  houses  to  fall  down :  while  they 
see  all  this,  they,  without  uttering  a  word  in 
the  way  of  complaint,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
taxed  to  build  new  churches  for  the  monopo¬ 
lizers  and  tax-caters  in  those  Wens!  Never 


was  there  in  this  world  a  set  of  reptiles  so 
base  as  this." 

Nothing  in  Cobbett  is  more  rem.irkable 
than  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  regard- 
;  ed  for  many  years  as  the  incarnation  of 
I  radicalism  and  revolution,  ho  was  no 
I  Badical  at  all  in  spirit  and  sentiment;  at 
1  least  he  wasnot  whatis  usually  understood 
by  that  name.  The  whole  of  the  Young 
English  theory  of  things  is  nothing  more 
than  an  effeminate  parody  of  one  side  of 
his  views,  lie  wa.s,  as  w’e  h.ave  already 
said,  the  most  English  of  Englishmen,  as 
full  of  every  English  prejudice  as  an  egg 
is  full  of  meat.  lie  always  speaks  with 
I  reverential  tenderness  of  every  old  institu¬ 
tion  or  building.  The  old  churches  and 
old  cathedrals  fill  him  with  admiration. 
He  had  a  great  tenderness  for  the  old  re¬ 
ligion,  though  ho  had  no  love  for  the 
despotic  or  priestcraft  side  of  Popery, 
which  he  sometimes  attacked  in  his  char¬ 
acteristic  style,  and  he  despised  Unita¬ 
rians  and  Methodists  and  Jews  about 
equally.  His  account  of  Unitarians  is 
I  eminently  characteristic,  and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  his  grotesque  humor  Baron 
Maseres 

“  went  on  at  a  great  rate  laughing  about  the 
Trinity,  and  I  remember  he  repeated  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  distich  which  makes  a  joke  of  the  idea 
of  there  being  a  devil,  and  which  they  all 
repeat  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  laugh  and 
look  as  cunning  and  priggish  as  jackdaws,  just 
as  if  they  were  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  do  most  heartily  dispise  this  prig¬ 
gish  set  for  their  conceit  and  impudence ; 
but  seeing  that  they  want  reason  for  the 
Incarnation,  seeing  that  they  will  have  effe(;ta 
here  ascribed  to  none  but  usual  causes,  let  me 
put  a  question  or  two  to  them.” 

Then  follow  seven  questions,  the  last 
of  which  is,  “  What  causes  flounders, 
real  little  flat  fish,  brown  on  one  side, 
white  on  the  other,  mouth  sideways, 
with  tails,  fins,  and  all,  leaping  alive  in 
the  inside  of  a  rotten  sheep’s,  and  of 
every  rotten  sheep’s  liver  ? ’’  Jews,  Meth¬ 
odists,  and  Quakers  come  off  quite  as  ill. 
The  Quakers  are  “  base  vermin  ’’  and 
“  unbaptized,  buttonless  blackguards.” 
The  Methodists  are  a  “  bawling,  canting 
crew  ”  of  “  roving  fanatics.”  The  Jews 
are  “Christ-killing  rascals ;  ”  and  “  Christ- 
killer”  is  his  favorite  pseudonym  for  a 
Jew,  if  one  is  to  be  introduced  into  an 
imaginary  conversation  or  semi-dramatic 
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Bcone  in  one  of  his  letters.  The  Scotch  stance,  in  December  1813,  he  published 
and  Irish  are  served  in  the  same  way.  a  letter  to  Alderman  Wood  “On  teach- 
Ile  had  no  opinion  of  the  Irish.  One  of  ing  the  Children  of  the  Poor  to  Read,” 
the  most  stinging  and  crushing  letters  the  gist  of  which  is  that  there  is  nothing 
he  ever  wrote  is  devoted  to  the  demoli-  wholesome  for  them  to  read,  and  that 
tion  of  a  speech  of  O’Connell’s  in  his  they  had  much  better  not  learn.  They 
usual  vein  {Register,  January,  1832).  cannot  understand  the  Bible,  and  the 
Churchill  and  Johnson  were  not  hard-  newspapers  are  all  corrupted  by  the  Cov¬ 
er  on  the  Scotch.  “  The  Scotch  beggars  ernment  In  another  letter  he  says  that, 
would  make  us  believe  that  we  sprang  in  his  exi)erienco  of  the  army,  he  always 
from  beggars.  The  impudent  scribes  found  that  the  scholars  in  a  regiment 
would  make  us  believe  that  England  was  were  “  generally  dirty  and  drunkards,” 
formerly  nothing  at  all  till  they  came  to  “  the  conceit  makes  them  saucy ;  ”  and 
enlighten  it  and,  fatten  upon  it”  He  their  characters  are  so  bad  that  men  who 
carried  his  John  Bull  pride  indeed  to  a  can  neither  read  nor  write  are  frequently 
positively  ludicrous  pitch,  for  in  a  letter  made  non-commissioned  oflicere  because 
to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  1817,  he  re-  of  the  superiority  of  their  moral  charac- 
proaches  him  bitterly  for  being  a  party  to  ter,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience 
the  renunciation  by  George  III.  of  the  of  their  ignorance.  In  much  the  same 
title  of  King  of  France.  “  Had  I  been  spirit  of  bigoted  love  to  all  that  was 
in  Parliament  I  would  have  made  every  old-fashioned,  he  admired  the  old  laws 
stand  inch  by  inch  in  order  to  expose,  at  against  forestalling  and  regrating,  and 
any  rate,  the  abandonment  of  a  plume  considered  shops  a  mischievous  innova- 
won  by  the  valor  of  my  forefathers.  .  tion  upon  the  good  old  fashion  of  fairs 
.  .  .  The  abandonment  of  the  title  of  and  markets.  Ilis  view  of  facts  was  as 

King  of  France  was  an  act  of  baseness  much  perverted  by  this  state  of  mind  as 
without  a  parallel.”  We  are  acquainted  his  theories.  He  continually  maintained 
with  no  English  writer  who  illustrates  in  that  it  was  a  gross  and  ludicrous  error  to 
a  more  pointed  manner  the  vein  of  poetry  believe  that  the  population  was  rapidly 
and  romance  which  runs  through  every  increasing.  A  man  who  could  believe 
part  of  the  English  character,  though  in  in  the  correctness  of  the  census  returns 
a  form  so  strange,  so  subtle,  and  at  would  be  capable  of  believing  that  the 
times  so  grotesque,  that  it  is  continually  moon  was  made  of  green  cheesa 
overlooked  or  mistaken  by  superficial  These  were  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
observers.  It  requires  a  far  closer  knowl-  tant  and  characteristic  of  the  political 
edge  of  the  John  Bull  nature  than  most  views  of  this  remarkable  man.  They 
people  possess  to  understand  how  the  are  interesting  at  present  chiefly  because 
same  man  should  burst  into  fiery  indig-  they  show  the  cast  of  thought  which 
nation  about  the  baseness  of  abandon-  gave  the  most  popular  of  all  English  polit- 
ing  the  perfectly  senseless  title  of  King  of  ical  writers  his  great  hold  over  the  minds 
Fiance,  and  should  observe,  “Talk  of  of  a  larger  section  of  his  countrymen 
‘  liberty,’  indeed,  ‘  civil  and  religious  than  any  other  writer  of  the  same  class 
liberty,’  the  Inquisition  with  a  bellyfull  ever  had  for  an  equal  time,  and  because 
is  fiir  preferable  to  a  state  of  things  like  they  thus  afford  decisive  proof  of  the 
this,”  and  declare  elsewhere  that  the  re-  strength  of  Conservative  tendencies  in 
ligion  for  him  was  a  religion  which  filled  this  country  even  at  a  time  in  which 
people’s  bellies.  jiarty  feeling  ran  higher  than  it  probably 

,  It  is  most  remarkable  that  Cobbett,  ever  did  at  any  other  period  in  our  his- 
who  passed  his  life  in  the  most  passion-  tory.  No  one  ever  attacked  either  indi- 
ate  advocacy  of  Radical  reform,  and  who  viduals  or  classes  in  this  country  with 
denounced  rotten  boroughs  and  all  the  such  unsparing  violence  as  Cobbett,  and 
works  of  boroughmongers,  fundholders,  yet  his  attachment  to  what  he  regarded 
stockjobbers,  and  other  “  wen  devils,”  as  the  genuine  constitution  of  the  coun- 
every  day  and  all  day  long  for  some  try  was  undoubtedly  sincere,  and  was 
forty  yeare,  was  opi>osed  to  all  character-  exceedingly  strong,  lie  goes  so  far  as 
istically  liberal  measures.  He  denounced  to  s)>eak  with  kindness,  and  even  with  a 
schemes  of  popular  education.  For  in-  certain  sort  of  regret,  of  the  feudal  sys- 
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tem.  When  the  matter  is  considered  ! 
attentively,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the 
doctrines  which  we  are  so  much  accus- ' 
tomed  to  see  recognized,  professed,  and  ! 
extolled  in  all  directions — the  doctrine  of  j 
universal  competition,  free  trade,  relig¬ 
ious  equality,  and  the  like — however  true 
they  may  be,  are  popular  only  by  acci¬ 
dent.  They  are  not  the  natural  and  ap¬ 
propriate  creed  of  the  great  masses  ofj 
the  ]>opulation.  Liberalism  is  in  many  I 
respects  an  aristocratic  creed,  inasmuch  j 
as  the  essence  of  it  is  to  produce  a  condi-  j 
tion  of  things  in  which  the  energies  of  | 
every  individual  will  have  the  fullest  pos- 1 
sible  scoj)e,  and  produce  the  most  perina-  j 
nent  results.  The  vigorous  man  will,  i 
under  this  system,  get  a  maximum  ofj 
advantage  from  his  superior  strength,  I 
and  will  transmit  to  his  descendants  the 
advantage  which  he  has  acquired.  The  j 
apparent  tendency  of  unrestricted  free  | 
tnule  and  unlimited  com|)etition*  is  to 
throw  wealth,  and  everything  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  and  is  derived  from  it,  into  I 
comparatively  few  hands.  What  the  i 
average  man  likes  is  an  artificial  system 
which  provides  as  large  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  as  possible  with  a  reasonable  level 
of  comfort.  When  people  talk  of  good 
old  times,  the  state  of  things  present  to 
their  imagination,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
a  sUitc  in  which  there  was  less  trouble 
and  anxiety,  and  fewer  vicissitudes  in  life, 
than  in  the  time  of  which  they  are  s[»eak- 
ing.  The  ideal  age  of  most  men  is  an 
age  in  which  the  common  run  of  people 
got  along  pretty  comfortably  without 
much  trouble.  It  does  no  doubt  so  hap¬ 
pen  that,  in  our  own  times,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  inventions  whicli  have  changed 
the  face  of  society,  and  have  poured  over 
us  a  flood  of  wealth  unexampled  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  have  produced  a  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  to  which  we  are  so  accustomed  that 
we  do  not  see  that  it  is  exceptional. 
There  never  was  an  age  in  which  the  go- 
ahead  spirit  was  so  powerful,  but  even  in 
these  days  there  are  considerable  excep¬ 
tions  to  tliis  state  of  feeling.  Trades’ 
unions  are  a  good  illustration.  They 
show  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  class  of 
mechanics  have  hardly  any  sympathy 
with  free  trade,  and  comparatively  little 
ambition.  Let  us,  say  they  in  effect, 
have  fair  wages  and  short  hours,  and  let 
both  time  and  wages  be  regulated  by  the 


work  of  the  average  man,  not  by  the 
powers  of  those  who  rise  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  following  passage  is  at  once 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Cobbett’s  best 
style  and  a  short  summary  of  his  most 
characteristic  doctrine : 

“  The  state  of  the  people  relative  to  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  used  to  be  such  as  to  be 
productive  of  great  advantage  to  both.  The 
laborers  were  happy.  Each  had  his  little 
home.  lie  had  things  about  him  wortli  pos¬ 
sessing  and  worth  preserving.  His  clock, 
which  had  come  to  him  from  his  father,  and 
in  many  oases  from  his  grandfatiicr,  was 
preserved  witii  as  much  care  and  veneration 
as  you  would  preserve  your  title  deeds,  or 
any  building  upon  your  estates.  Men  lived  in 
the  same  cottage  from  the  day  of  their  mar- 
riege  till  the  day  of  their  death.  They  work¬ 
ed  for  the  same  masters  for  many  years. 
Tlioy  were  so  well  off  that  there  was  no 
desire  for  change.  Whole  families  were  in 
tlic  service  of  the  same  nobleman  or  gentle¬ 
man,  without  any  legal  engagement,  and 
without  any  other  dependence  than  that  oc¬ 
casioned  by  respect  and  good-will.  In  nu¬ 
merous  instances,  son  succeeded  father,  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation,  as  the  workman  or 
servant  of  son  after  father.  The  liberality  and 
kindness  of  the  employer  were  repaid  by  the 
respect  and  fidelity  of  the  servant.  All  this 
is  now  swept  away.  That  inexorai)le  system 
of  taxation,  that  fraudulent  and  ruinous  sys¬ 
tem  of  funding,  which  have  enabled  the 
borough  holders  in  England  to  smother  lib¬ 
erty  and  reinstate  despotism  in  Europe,  have, 
at  lost,  almost  wholly  destroyed  this  most 
beautil^ul  and  happy  state  of  society,  and,  in 
the  place  of  mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
good-will,  have  introduced  mutual  distrust 
and  mutual  hatred.  The  American  war,  as  I 
said  before,  gave  the  nation  a  great  blow. 
That  blow,  however,  might  have  been  over¬ 
come  ;  but  the  blow  given  by  the  late  wars 
never  can  be  overcome,  except  by  that  regen¬ 
eration  which  a  Pariiamentary  reform  would 
produce.” 

What  degree  of  tnith  was  there  in 
these  views!  The  question  is  one  which 
could  be  adequately  discu-ssed  only  in  a 
large  work  spreading  over  a  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  subjects,  but  one  remark  about  it 
may  be  made  with  confidence.  Cobbett 
altogether  overstated  his  case,  and  perti¬ 
naciously  shut  his  eyes  to  the  real  prog¬ 
ress  which  the  nation  was  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  making  in  the  midst  of  much 
suffering  and  a  great  deal  of  jobbery  and 
corruption.  The  vast  load  of  indirect 
taxation  w'as  no  doubt  cruel  and  mis¬ 
chievous.  The  abuses  of  Government 
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were  very  great,  but,  notwithstanding 
all  that,  the  wealth  of  the  country  did 
increase  enormously,  and  so,  whatever 
Cobbett  thought  about  it,  did  the  jwpu- 
lation,  all  througli  the  great  war  and 
down  to  our  times.  He  put  his  finger  on 
the  real  evil  when  he  complained  of  the 
way  in  which  property  is  distributed,  and 
when  he  pointed  out  the  excessive  hard¬ 
ship  u|)on  the  poor  of  the  system  of  in- ! 
direct  taxation ;  but  he  was  mistaken  ' 
when  he  underrated  the  powers  of  pro-  i 
duction  in  the  country,  and  was  utterly  | 
MTong  when  ho  denied  its  increase  in 
j)opulation.  He  was  also  wrong,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  the  notion  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  any  artificial  means  to  arrest  the 
natural  progress  of  society,  and  to  make 
the  general  diffusion  of  rough  plenty 
the  principal  ideal  of  such  a  uation  and 
such  an  age  as  our  own. 

We  have  given  only  a  slight  outline  of 
one  part  of  Cobbett’s  views,  llis  occa¬ 
sional  writings  on  all  manner  of  practical 
subjects  are  eminently  chaiticteristic,  and 
for  the  most  part  well  worth  reading. 
Whoever  wishes  to  get  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  man,  his  thoughts,  his  views  on  all 
subjects,  and  his  personal  adventures, 
intermixed  with  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  descriptions  of  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  most  classes  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  may  find  all  this,  and  much  more, 
in  the  Rural  Rides — a  delightful  book, 
with  all  its  occasional  coarseness  and  1 
ferocity.  We  have  omitted  all  notice  j 
of  Cobbett’s  wars  with  private  persons, 
many  of  which  were  exceedingly  violent 
They  make  up  a  great  part  of  his  writings, 
but  their  interest  has  now  entirely  passed 
away.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  gentler  manners  of  our  own  time 
they  are  wearisome,  and  sometimes  dis¬ 
gusting. 


London  Society. 

THE  TREVILIAN?!’  SUMMER  TRIP,  AND 
WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

Hose  and  Evelyn  Trevilian  sat  under 
the  trees  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  their 
home,  on  a  warm  evening  in  July,  each 
of  them  absorbed  in  a  novel.  They  were 
very  pretty  girls,  with  clear,  fresh  com¬ 
plexions,  fine  teeth,  dark  hair,  and  honest 


gray  eyes.  At  this  time  they  were  scarce¬ 
ly  eighteen ;  and  being  twins,  and  very 
much  alike,  the  good  looks  of  each  were 
reflected  and  heightened  in  the  other,  as 
it  were,  so  that  they  generally  received 
credit  for  a  greater  share  than  they  ac¬ 
tually  possessed.  Huntley  Manor,  their 
father’s  place,  was  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  ;  the  house,  a  long,  straggling 
mansion,  had  evidently  been  added  to  at 
many  diflerent  times,  and  according  to  as 
many  different  tastes,  and  the  effect  was, 
perhaps,  more  picturesque  than  correct 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  It  wa.s 
absolutely  covered  with  all  sorts  of  creep¬ 
ing  plants  ;  the  old  walls  modestly  veil¬ 
ing  themselves  under  a  curtain  of  ivy, 
Virginia  creejier,  and  roses,  not  to  spe^ 
of  a  variety  of  perennial  beauties. 

An  extensive  lawn  lay  in  front,  dotted 
with  fine  old  trees  and  brilliant  flower 
beds.  At  the  back  was  the  garden,  kept 
up  in  the  old  style,  with  broad  grassy 
walks,  and  close  -  clipped  yew  and  box 
trees ;  and  there  might  be  found  an 
abundance  of  those  dear  old-fashioned 
flowers,  BO  rarely  to  be  met  w'ith  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  wall-flowers,  stocks,  sweet 
william,  etc.,  etc.,  filling  the  air  with 
their  delicious  fragrance.  The  river  ran 
below  a  terrace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden. 

The  girls  sat  quietly  reading  for  a  long 
time,  undisturbed  by  any  sound  save  that 
of  bird  and  insect  life;  but  at  length  a 
tall  young  man  of  about  twenty -one 
appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  hall  door, 
and  strolled  leisurely  towards  them,  light¬ 
ing  a  cigar  as  he  came :  this  w’as  their 
eldest  brother,  Walter,  w’ho  had  taken 
brilliant  honors  at  Oxford  in  April,  and 
having  rather  injured  his  health  by  his 
exertions,  he  was  at  present,  by  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  advice,  indulging  in  a  long  holiday 
before  entering  on  the  serious  business 
of  life.  He  was  very  tall,  and  extremely 
handsome,  with  the  same  frank,  honest 
expression  w'hich  characterized  his  sisters. 
The  books  w’ere  shut  as  he  approached, 
and  Hose  jumped  up  to  meet  him. 

“  What  a  time  you  and  papa  have  been 
over  your  wine,”  said  she ;  “  and  pray 
what  have  you  done  with  mamma  T  ” 

“  She  will  be  here  directly ;  she  has 
gone  up  to  inspect  the  small  fry  in  the 
nursery.  But  now,  what  do  you  'think 
has  been  the  subject  of  our  conversation 
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in  the  dining  room  1  You  would  give  a  I 
gootl  deal  to  know,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  What  was  it  ?  What  was  it  ?  ”  cried 
both  at  once ;  “  anything  interesting  or 
exciting  T  Do  tell  us,  Walter.” 

“  Come,  attend  to  my  little  wants  first, 
and  give  me  my  little  comforts  about 
me,”  said  he,  in  a  would-be  languid  man¬ 
ner,  ‘‘  and  then  we’ll  see  what  can  be 
done  for  you.” 

So  he  was  pulled  d9wn  into  a  comfort¬ 
able  chair,  and  a  little  rustic  table  drawn 
close  for  his  elbow  to  rest  on,  and  then 
his  sisters  knelt  down  on  the  grass  at  his 
feet,  and  begged  for  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion. 

Some  slow  puffs  of  the  cigar,  and  a 
twinkle  of  enjoyment  at  their  evident 
curiosity,  was  the  sole  response  for  some 
minutes ;  but  at  last,  after  coaxing  and 
shaking  and  hair-pulling  had  all  been 
tried  in  vain,  he  relented,  and  began  : 

“  Well,  you  really  wish  to  know  ? 
You’re  sure  you  think  it  would  be  good 
for  you  to  know  t  ” 

“  Oh,  go  on,  you  tiresome  creature  !  ” 
said  Evelyn.  “  Yes,  we  wish  to  know, 
and  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  know ; 
and  wh.at  is  more,  we  must  know.” 

“  That  about  settles  it,  I  suppose,  so 
here  goes.  W ell,  my  little  dears,  did  you 
ever,  in  the  wdjole  course  of  your  small 
existences,  hear  of  a  place  called  Spa  t  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  said  Evelyn  ;  “  it  is 
in  France.” 

“  Oh  !  is  it,  indeed  !  What  do  you 
say,  Rose  ?” 

“  It  is  in  Germany  —  in  Prussia,  I 
think,”  said  Rose. 

“  In  Prussia,  you  think  !  Nice  young 
ladies  you  both  are  !  and  I  shall  request 
Miss  Hall  to  take  you  back  into  the 
schoolroom  to  pursue  your  geographical  j 
studies.  Ui)on  word  you  don’t  de¬ 
serve  to  go,  for  displaying  such  terrific ! 
ignorance.  Spa  is  in  Belgium.” 

“  To  go !  ”  cried  both  the  girls,  who 
had  never  left  England  in  their  lives ; 
“  you  don’t  mean  to  say  there  is  any  idea 
of  our  going  there  T  ” 

“  The  parents  and  I  are  going,  with 
the  boys,  and  we  thought  of  perhaps 
taking  you,”  said  Walter,  in  a  patroniz¬ 
ing  tone  ;  “  but  I  really  don’t  know  that 
it  will  be  ray  duty  to  advise  it,  under  the 
circumstances.” 

“  To  go  abroad !  Oh,  just  think  of  it ! 
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how  delightful !  But  it  can’t  be  tnie. 
Here  is  mamma  !  now  we  shall  know  all 
about  it” 

Mrs.  Trevilian  appeared  with  her  work 
basket  at  this  moment ;  and  her  daughters 
rushing  towards  her,  soon  placed  her  in 
a  comfortable  chair,  and  assailed  her  with 
questions. 

“Don’t  mind  them,  mother,”  said 
Walter  ;  “  when  I  asked  them,  just  now, 
where  Spa  is,  one  said  in  Prussia,  and  the 
other  in  India;  so  after  that,  of  course 
they  remain  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
Louisa  and  Constance  can  go  instead.” 

“  That  was  truly  shocking !  ”  said  Mrs. 
Trevilian,  laughing.  “  Well,  girls,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  quite  enchanted  at  the 
thought  of  a  little  trip  ?  ”  And  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  to  them  that  their  papa 
had  been  advised  to  drink  the  waters 
at  Spa  for  a  few  weeks,  and  that  it  had 
been  decided  they  should  make  up  a 
family  party  and  go  together. 

“  When  we  leave  Spa  we  shall  go 
to  Cologne,  and  let  you  see  the  Rhine, 
and  then  come  home  by  Paris.” 

By  Paris  !  that  was  the  crowning  bliss 
of  all,  if  any  part  of  so  entirely  blissful  a 
scheme  could  be  said  to  be  more  so  than 
another ;  and  never  was  any  piece  of 
good  news  received  with  greater  excite¬ 
ment  and  ecstasy. 

Presently  Charles,  Arthur,  and  Will¬ 
iam,  the  three  schoolboys,  came  in  from 
a  boating  expedition,  and  were  made 
aware  of  the  intended  trip.  They  were 
by  no  means  so  oveijoyed  as  their  sisters, 
for  the  river  at  home  had  great  attrac¬ 
tions  for  them  ;  however,  they  were  de¬ 
voted  to  cricket  also,  and  agreed  that 
they  would  take  their  bats,  and  that  it 
would  be  “  very  jolly  indeed.” 

By  and  by  it  got  too  dark  to  remain 
any  longer  on  the  lawn ;  so  they  all  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  lighted  drawing  room  for 
tea,  where  Mr.  Trevilian  was  awaiting 
them  with  the  two  schoolroom  young 
ladies,  Louisa,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  ana  Con¬ 
stance,  three  years  younger,  as  well  as 
their  good  old  governess.  Miss  Hall,  who 
had  been  with  them  ever  since  the  twins 
were  eight  years  old,  and  was  much  be¬ 
loved  by  the  whole  family. 

“  How  I  envy  you  !  ”  said  Louisa, 
when  she  heard  the  news ;  “  but  my  turn 
will  come  some  day,  I  suppose,  won’t  it, 
papa  I  ” 
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“  That  it  shall,  iny  love,”  replied  her  a  stroll  on  the  beach,  where  the  anima- 
father ;  “  but  don’t  be  impatient ;  you  tion  and  novel^  of  the  scene  pfreatly  de¬ 
will  find  yourself  grown  up  —  well,  quite  lighted  them.  In  the  course  of  the  walk, 
grown  up,  I  suppose  I  must  say,  and  out  a  hand  was  laid  suddenljr  on  Walter’s 
of  the  schoolroom,  only  too  soon — and  '  shoulder,  and  a  cheery  voice  called  out, 
then  there  will  be  foreign^trips  for  you  ;  “  Why,  Trevilian !  can  it  be  you  ?  ” 

also.”  “  Holloa,  Granville !  ”  was  the  reply, 

After  tea,  and  a  little  music,  and  what  “can  it  be  you  ?  I  may  rather  say  ;  I 
promised  at  one  time  to  be  interminable  heard  you  were  off  to  Switzerland,  and 
questions  and  explanations,  and  consnlta-  thought  yon  were  perched  on  some  pin- 
tions  of  Bradshaw  and  lilorray,  the  happy  nacle  of  the  Alps  long  ago.” 
party  at  last  broke  up.  The  two  eldest  “  Well,  so  I  was  ;  but  you  see,  at  Zer- 
girls,  whose  rooms  opened  into  each  matt  I  met  a  very  nice  pleasant  fellow, 
other,  lay  long  awake,  talking  of  the  who  had  been  doing  all  sorts  of  things  ; 
coming  pleasure,  and,  as  a  sort  of  per-  and  we  w’ere  to  have  done  all  sorts  of 
petual  chorus  to  their  rejoicings,  they  other  things  together ;  however,  he  was 
remarked  over  and  over  again,  “  How  suddenly  summoned  home  ;  and,  being  a 
delightful  that  the  Pagets  are  there  ;  and  nice  fellow,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
how  surprised  they  will  be  to  see  us  I  ”  have  his  company  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Paget  family  were  near  neighbors  and  so  I  came  with  him  :  but  I  am  just 
at  Huntley,  and  consisted  of  a  father  and  starting  again  for  the  Tyrol,  with  an  old 
mother,  one  son,  a  barrister,  and  one  Oxford  don  who  is  wild  about  the  dolo- 
daughtcr,  Ada,  about  a  year  older  than  mite  mountains  ;  a  queer  old  fellow,  but 
the  twins.  They  had  come  to  that  part  a  good  soul — Crossthwaite  is  his  name.” 
of  the  world  about  two  years  before,  “  Well,  you  are  a  queer  fellow,  I  am 
to  take  possession  of  a  small  property  sure,”  said  Walter,  laughing.  “The 
left  Mrs.  Paget  by  a  distant  relation  ;  idea  of  your  flying  about  the  world  in 
and  there  was  a  great  friendship  between  such  a  way !  But  come  on  now,  and  let 
the  two  families,  and  a  particularly  warm  us  overtake  my  sisters,  and  I  will  intro-’ 
one  between  the  young  ladies.  duce  you.  You  know'  Granville  well  by 

In  about  three  days  all  the  necessary  name,  I  am  sure,”  said  he  to  them,  as  he 
preparations  for  the  journey  were  com-  presented  his  friend, 
pleted  ;  and  finally,  on  one  of  the  love-  i  “  Yes,”  replied  Hose,  turning  to  Mr. 
liest  a^moons  of  a  very  lovely  season,  Granville ;  “  your  name  is  very  familiar 
Louisa  and  Constance  were  flying  about  to  us ;  it  is  surprising  we  have  not  met 
among  the  flower  beds,  gathering  bou- 1  before.”- 

quets  for  the  departing  travellers.  Wal-  j  “  I  W'as  always  so  unlucky  as  not  to  be 
ter,  with  the  three  boys  and  most  of  the  ■  able  to  go  to  Huntley  when  Trevilian 
baggage,  had  already  departed  by  an  asked  me,”  he  answered  ;  “  but  I  hope 
early  train,  as  they  wished  to  “  lionize  ”  I  may  be  more  fortunate  in  future.” 
Dover  ;  and,  after  innumerable  adieus  “  Come  in  and  have  tea  with  us,”  said 
and  promises  of  letters,  the  others  got  Walter,  “  and  be  introduced  to  the  heads 
under  weigh.  The  girls  had  so  very  ,  of  the  house.” 

rarely  left  home  before  that  even  at  this  !  So  Mr.  Granville  accompanied  them  to 
sublime  moment  tears  almost  came  into  the  hotel,  and  was  presented  to  Mr.  and 
their  eyes  as  they  looked  back  from  the  Mrs.  Trevilian.  On  hearing  that  they 
carriage  windows  at  their  sisters  and  were  going  to  Spa,  he  tried  hard  to  per- 
Miss  Hall,  gazing  wistfully  after  them  at  suade  them  to  change  their  plans,  and 
the  hall  door,  while  the  afternoon  sun  proceed  to  Innspruck  instead ;  but  this 
lighted  up  all  the  trees  and  flowers,  in  being  pronounc^  impossible,  and  as  he 
such  a  way  that  they  thought  the  dear  found  the  evening  pass  in  a  particularly 
old  place  had  never  looked  half  so  beauti- ,  pleasant  manner,  the  volatile  young  man 
ful.  began  to  meditate  an  assault  on  Mr. 

Dover  was  reached  without  any  ad-  j  Crossthwaite,  to  make  him  alter  his  plans, 
venture,  and  Walter  had  secured  rooms '  which,  as  Walter  laughingly  observed, 
for  the  party  in  the  Ship  hotel.  He  I  “  was  not  likely ;  not  if  Mr.  Cross- 
took  his  sisters  out  in  the  evening  for  |  thwaite  knew  it.” 
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However,  to  their  great  astonishment,  j  day  they  made  their  way  to  Spa,  where 
when  they  all  met  on  board  the  steamer  ^  Walter  and  the  Pagets  met  them  at  the 
next  morning,  it  was  announced  that  station  and  took  them  to  the  capital  airy 
Mr.  Crossthwaite  hatl  proved  less  ob-  j  lodgings  which  they  had  been  fortunate 
durate  than  was  exjiected,  inasmuch  as  i  enough  to  secure,  Walter  and  the  two 
he  had  consented  to  a  compromise,  and  i  gentlemen  establishing  themselves  com- 
would  spend  a  week  at  Spa  in  the  first  j  foitably  at  the  Hotel  d’Orange.  The 
place.  Mrs.  Trevilian  and  the  girls  felt  Pagets  had  prepared  tea  for  them  in 
rather  shocked  at  young  Granville’s  in- 1  their  rooms,  and  insisted  on  their  all  j^o- 
considerateness  in  thus  upsetting  his  j  ing  there ;  and  a  most  joyous  meeting 
-  friend’s  arrangements  to  gratify  a  whim  ;  they  had,  Mr.  Crossthwaite  alone  being 

of  his  own.  However,  nothing  could  be  |  too  shy  to  join  them.  Edward  Paget, 
said,  and  Mr.  Crossthwaite  was  duly  in- 1  who  was  by  some  people  suspected  of  a 
troduced.  |  secret  weakness  for  Hose  Trevilian,  was 

He  was  a  man  of  five-and-forty,  about  |  full  of  plans  for  riding  parties,  picnics, 
the  middle  height,  and  very  thin.  His  '  and  all  sorts  of  “  jollity,”  as  he  expressed 
face  was  not  handsome,  by  any  means ; '  it,  while  Mr.  Granville  became  more  and 
I  but  both  talent  and  goodness  were  ex-  |  more  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Tyrol 

pressed  in  it.  He  was  beginning  to  be  j  was  a  decided  bore,  and  that  his  corapan- 
slightly  bald  about  the  forehead,  and  :  ion  must  by  all  means  be  persuaded,  if 
*  looked  and  felt  decidedly  shy  and  ner-  ;  possible,  to  give  it  up  and  remain  at  Spa. 

vous  at  coming  into  the  midst  of  so  large  j  Next  morning  a  great  array  of  the  lit- 
a  party,  especially  the  lady  portion  there- '  tie  sure-footed  Ardennes  horses  stood 
of  But  Mrs.  Trevilmn  imme<liately  took  ^  pawing  outside  the  door  of  the  Trevil- 
hira  in  hand,  with  her  usual  kindness ; '  ians’  lodgings.  Mrs.  Paget,  who  was 
and  long  before  they  reached  Calais,  her  ;  very  fond  of  riding,  acted  chaperone, 

I  pleasant,  cordial  manners  had  made  him  and  they  had  a  famous  canter  over  the 

feel  quite  at  home  with  her,  at  all  events.  ,  moors,  and  at  last  alighted  on  a  tempt- 

■  -  *  The  passage  was  very  calm,  and  none  '  ing  spot,  where  some  sat  and  others 

of  them  suffered  from  mal  de  mer  except !  strolled  as  they  felt  inclined,  enjoying 
Barnes,  the  maid  ;  and  as  she  had,  pre-  |  the  delicious  air.  Evelyn,  observing  that 
vious  to  starting,  declared  herself  quite  !  Mr.  Crossthwaite  kept  apart,  and  looke<l 
unassailable  by  any  weakness  of  the  sort,  '  shy  and  uncomfortable,  evidently  feeling 
she  had  to  subtnit  to  a  considerable  i  “  a  fish  out  of  water  ”  in  the  midst  of  the 
amount  of  “  chaff”  from  the  boys  dur- 1  large  merry  party,  contrived,  good-na- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  excursion.  i  turedly,  to  get  near  him,  and  began  to 

After  a  long  and  wearisome  journey :  talk  to  him,  though  terribly  afraid  to  do 
V  (at  least  so  it  appeared  to  the  elders  of;  so,  on  account  of  the  fearful  amount  of 

L  the  party,  at  any  rate — the  spirit  of  the  learning  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much. 

I  younger  members  seemed  to  rise  higher  But  she  was  agreeably  surprised  by  find- 

t  every  hour)  they  reached  Brussels,  where  ing  that  he  not  only  condescended  to 

^  as  many  as  could  found  accommodation  |  converse  with  her,  but  that  he  used  lan- 

I  in  the  Hotel  de  Flandre;  but  some  of  guage  perfectly  intelligible  to  her,  and 

the  gentlemen  had  to  go  elsewhere.  The  talked  in  a  most  interesting  way  on  in- 

next  day  Walter  and  his  friend  and  Mr.  ‘  teresting  subjects.  Evelyn  was  not  only 

Crossthwaite  went  on  to  Spa  to  secure  '  well  educated,  but  was  an  extremely  in¬ 
quarters,  while  the  others  remained  for  \  telligent,  well  -  informed  girl,  who  had 

,  two  days  in  order  to  see  Brussels  thor- 1  read  a  good  deal,  and  remembere^l  what 

oughly.  They  went  to  Waterloo,  of  she  read.  Mr.  Crossthwaite  was,  there- 
course,  and  visited  the  cathedral,  church,  fore,  equally  surprised  and  pleased  with 
and  museum,  and  began  to  lay  in  a  her,  for  (owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  limiteil 
stock  of  photographs.  The  shops  look-  !  number  of  his  female  acquaintance)  he 
ed  very  inviting,  but  as  Paris  was  to  be  was  accustomed  to  look  on  all  ladies  and 
visited  on  the  way  home,  any  acquaint-  their  acquirements  with  a  certain  amount 
ance  with  them,  further  than  was  to  be  '  of  contempt,  a  sentiment  which  it  is  to  be 
gained  from  the  outside  of  the  windows,  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  his  sex,  is  shared 
was  strictly  prohibited.  On  the  thii'd  |  by  very  few  of  them. 
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“  I  felt  very  sorry  for  you,  Miss  Eve¬ 
lyn,”  said  Mr.  Granville  on  the  way 
home,  “  when  I  saw  you  in  the  claws 
of  the  old  fellow.  Were  you  quite 
knocked  down  with  words  about  a  mile 
long  ?  ” 

“Very  much  the  contrary,”  replied 
she  :  “  he  really  is  a  veiy  pleasant  man 
when  he  does  talk.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  he  should  be  so  silent  generally.” 

“Oh,  poor  fellow!  he’s  a  regular 
l)ookworm,  you  know,  and  they  never 
talk  much  :  he  is  a  sort  of  owl,  who 
ought  never  to  be  seen  except  at  night, 
and  then  only  in'connection  with  green 
spectacles  and  a  shaded  lamp  and  musty 
volumes  of  an  ap]ialling  size.” 

“Well,”  said  Evelyn,  laughing,  “you 
see  it  is  possible  to  behold  him  without 
such  appendages.  But  what  will  he  do 
without  his  bpoks  for  two  long  months?  ” 

“  He  will  collect  materials  for  one,  that 
is  what  he  will  do.  You  know  he’s  a 
great  geologist,  and  I  am  sure  the  very 
sight  of  the  dolomites  will  make  him 
mad,  and  I’m  very  courageous  to  go 
with  him,  I  consider.  Not  that  he  would 
have  pluck  enough  to  go  dangerously 
mad,  but  he  will  fall  into  a  mooning  state 
and  take  root  on  the  Monte  Cristallo,  and 
,  refuse  to  leave  it,  to  the  desp.air  of  my¬ 
self  and  his  old  mother,  when  she  hears 
it” 

“  Is  his  mother  living  still  ?  ”  said 
Evelyn. 

“Yes.  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  asking, 
for  he  looks  too  old  to  possess  such  a  rel- 
^  ative ;  but,  after  all,  he  is  only  forty-five, 
you  know,  though  he  looks  so  much  more. 
The  fuss  that  he  makes  about  her  is  some-  ' 
thing  quite  incredible,  I  assure  you.  She  ^ 
lives  in  a  little  cottage  near  Ojrford,  and 
of  course  he  is  there  continually ;  and  I 
really  think  he  is  animated — actu^ly  ani-  j 
mat^ — when  with  her.  It  is  too  ridicti- ! 
lous  the  way  he  gets  on  about  her.” 

“  How  can  you  say  so  ?  ”  cried  Eve¬ 
lyn;  “he  can’t  be  too  attentive  to  his 
mother,  surely.” 

“Well,  you  see,  I  don’t  understand 
that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course,  I’m  im¬ 
mensely  fond  of  my  mother ;  but  I  should 
never  dream  of  putting  myself  to  such 
worry  and  trouble  on  her  account ;  and  I 
am  sure  she  would  not  expect  it” 

Mr.  Crossthwaite  here  rode  up  to  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  other  side,  with  a  curious  plant  he 


had  discovered  ;  and  they  again  got  into  I 

conversation.  She  managed  by  degrees  to  I 

bring  his  mother  on  the  tapis,  and  watch-  i 

ed  with  interest  how  his  eyes  brightened  » 

as  he  spoke  of  her.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  in  spite  of  Master  Frank’s  ^ 

external  advantages,  his  youth  and  good  f 

looks  and  easy  manners  and  careless  good 
temper,  he  was,  in  reality,  a  much  infe¬ 
rior  man  to  the  plain,  awkward,  depress¬ 
ed  individual  beside  her  ;  the  very  fact 
of  his  being  there,  instead  of  among  his 
beloved  mountains,  merely  to  gratify  a 
whim  of  his  companion’s,  showed  an 
amount  of  self-denial  of  which  the  other 
was  incapable.  A  few  evenings  after  this  U 

they  went  to  the  Hedonte,  and  visited  ! 

the  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir  tables,  and  j 

watched  the  bourgeois  of  the  place  en-  | 

joying  their  nightly  dance  in  the  gramle 
sails.  In  the  rooms  they  found  many 
acquuntances,  some  just  arrived,  some 
just  going,  and  they  had  a  most  lively 
evening.  Rose  and  the  Pagets  seemed  b 

instinctively  to  fraternize  ;  Granville  had  ji 

installed  himself  as  Evelyn’s  especial  I 

friend  from  the  first,  and  they  got  on 
famously  together. 

“  Come,  Trevilian,”  said  he  to  Wal¬ 
ter,  this  evening,  “  come'and  let  us  ven¬ 
ture  a  few  francs  at  roulette ;  you  will 
come  and  look  on,  won’t  you  ?  ”  he  add¬ 
ed,  turning  to  Evelyn,  “and  bring  us 
good  luck.” 

“  But  isn’t  it  very  wicked  ?”  said  Eve¬ 
lyn,  hesitating. 

I^th  Walter  and  Granville  laughed 
heartily. 

“  Not  very,”  said  the  latter.  “  I  can 
show  you  a  most  respectable  old  female 
who  has  been  playing  all  night,  and  I’m 
sure  she  wouldn’t  do  anything  ‘  wick¬ 
ed.’  ”  I 

So  they  went  into  the  next  room,  and  j 

after  looking  on  for  awhile,  the  two  ^ 

young  gentlemen  each  put  down  a  five-  j 

franc  piece,  and  won.  This  hap|>ened  ■ 

several  times,  and  Evelyn  grew  excited.  p 

It  happened  that  she  had,  fortunately,  ^ 

been  saving  her  pocket  money  for  some  ; 

time  before  she  had  heard  of  the  foreign 
trip,  so  she  was  the  happy  possessor  of 
twenty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  spent  in 
Paris  on  all  manner  of  beautiful  presents 
for  sisters  and  friends  at  home;  and  this 
idea  was  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  she 
was  looking  forward  to.  It  now  occur 
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red  to  her  how  delightful  it  would  be  if  j 
this  twenty  pounds  would  turn  itself  into  i 
forty  pounds,  in  such  a  very  easy  manner  i 
as  Wdter  had  doubled  his  francs ;  and  ' 
after  various  debatings  within  herself  she  | 
could  resist  no  longer.  j 

“  Will  you  put  this  down  for  me, 
please!  ”  said  she  to  Walter. 

“  That  is  right !  ”  cried  Granville.  “  I 
am  sure  you  will  make  a  fortune  in  no 
time.” 

Evelyn  entered 'into  all  the  excitement  { 
of  the  hour.  At  one  time  she  had  nearly  ' 
doubled  her  money  ;  then  reverses  began 
to  set  in.  She  would  not  give  up,  how-  i 
ever,  always  confidently  expecting  to  win 
everything  back — till,  after  various  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  fortune,  she  saw  her  last  coin 
swept  away  by  the  rake  of  the  croupier.  , 
She  tried  to  laugh  and  look  indifferent ; 
and  Walter  and  Granville  commended 
her  pluck,  and  declared  they  would  win 
all  her  money  back  for  her;  but  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  turned  to 
find  a  seat,  and,  to  her  surprise  and  mor¬ 
tification,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Crossthwaite 
was  standing  close  beside  her. 

“  Here  is  a  seat,”  said  he,  bringing 
her  to  a  sofa  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  unlucky.” 

Evelyn’s  eyes  brimmed  over ;  she  was 
little  more  than  a  child  as  yet,  and  she 
could  not  find  voice  to  reply.  Her  com¬ 
panion  saw  tliis,  and,  with  wonderful 
tact  for  so  learned  a  man,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  began  to  talk  of  indifierent  topics  not 
requiring  an  answer,  until  she  regained 
her  composure.  When,  however,  she 
was  fairly  recovered,  he  brought  the  sub- ' 
ject  round  again  to  the  gaming  table,  and 
she  told  him  all  her  distress,  which  she 
never  dreamed  she  would  have  been  able 
to  do,  and  tears  sprung  once  more  un¬ 
bidden  to  her  eyes. 

“  I  feel  truly  sorry  for  your  loss  and 
disappointment,”  said  her  friend.  1 
know  that  it  must  be  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  !  but,  you  see,  it  does  not  do  to 
play  with  fire  and  expect  to  come  oflf 
without  a  burn.  If  I  might  venture  to 
advise  you,  1  should  say,  never  juit  down 
so  much  as  a  franc  again.  The  love  of 
excitement  is  so  subtile  a  thing,  it  takes 
possession  of  us  in  a  way  we  could  not 
believe  beforehand.  Were  tliere  no  other 
evils  connected  with  it,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  degrading — is  there  not  I — in  get- , 


ting  so  excited  about  the  acquisition  of 
mere  money.” 

He  grew  very  confidential  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  told  Evelyn, 
to  her  great  surprise,  that  his  own  love 
of  gambling  had  been  so  strong  in  his 
youth  that  every  consideration  of  duty 
and  principle  gave  away  to  it,  and  no  ad¬ 
vice  or  remonstrance  had  the  slightest 
effect  on  him  until  he  fairly  broke  ms 
father’s  heart,  of  whose  sudden  death  he 
received  intelligence  one  evening  at 
Baden.  “  I  never  thought  I  should  tell 
that  story  to  any  one,”  he  concluded. 
“  You  may  imagine  the  anguish  and 
remorse  which  made  me  old  before  my 
time,  and  which  render  me  to  this  very 
day,  I  am  quite  aware,  unlike  other  peo¬ 
ple.  The  very  sight  of  a  gaming  table 
fills  me  w'ith  horror,  and  I  long  to  stop 
the  hand  of  any  young  man  or  woman 
whom  I  see  beginning  to  tamper  with  a 
temptation  so  fatal  to  me.” 

Evelyn  w'armly  thanked  him  for  his 
advice,  and  assured  him  that  nothing 
should  ever  induce  her  to  do  again  as  she 
had  that  evening  done. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,” 
he  answ.ered;  “and  not  only  tliat,  but 
use  all  your  influence  with  your  brothers 
and  friends,  or  any  one  in  whom  you  are 
interested,  to  prevent  them  from  running 
any  risk  from  that  terrible  evil.  Will 
you  forgive  my  lecture  ?  ”  he  added, 
smiling  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  say 
“good-night,”  as  Walter  and  Granville 
came  towards  them.  They,  too,  had 
been  unlucky,  and  a  shade  was  on  the 
brow  of  the  latter. 

“That  old  fellow  seems  to  be  always 
dodging  about  and  making  a  victim  of 
you,”  said  he,  impatiently,  looking  after 
Mr.  Crossthwaite  as  he  left  the  room. 
“  I  wish  he  would  keep  himself  to  him¬ 
self,  or  you  will  vote  me  a  dreadful  bore 
for  inflicting  him  upon  you.” 

“  Oh  !  no,  no,”  cried  Evelyn,  “  I  like 
him  very  much ;  he  is  very  kind  and 
good,  and  does  not  bore  me  at  all.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  all  your  good  nature — any 
one  must  be  bored  with  him.  Hallo  ! 
here  is  all  the  world  going  away  ;  let  me 
get  your  shawl.  Where  is  it  I  ” 

“  Don’t  take  the  trouble,”  said  Evelyn, 
for  his  tone  jarred  upon  her.  “  Walter, 
you  will  find  it  behind  the  second  pillar 
on  the  right  in  the  dancing  room.” 
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Granville  turned  on  his  heel  in  a  pet,  '  teen,  was  about  to  fall  in  love  with  the 


and  went  away  by  himself.  His  ill-hu-  j 
mor  was  never  of  long  duration,  however,  \ 
and  next  morning  he  had  forgotten  all  ■ 
about  it,  and  came  early  to  the  Trevil- 1 
ians,  full  of  plans  for  the  day’s  amuse- ; 
ment. 

What  wdth  rides,  and  drives,  and  pic-  ' 
nics,  the  time  passed  swiftly  away,  until 
at  last  one  evening,  on  the  return  of  the 
whole  party  from  a  long  walk,  Rose  put ; 
her  arms  round  Evelyn’s  neck  when  they  ' 
got  up  to  their  own  room,  and  hiding 
her  face,  said :  ,  \ 

“  Do  you  know',  Edward  Paget  is 
talking  to  papa  down  stairs  just  now ; ' 
what  do  you  think  it  is  about  ?  ”  ! 

“Aha;  ”  cried  Evelyn,  laughing,  “  so 
it  has  come  about  as  I  guessed.  I  am  so 
glad.  I  like  Mr.  Paget  very  much ;  but 
oh !  Rose,  what  shall  1  do  w'ithout  you  ?” 

“  Do  without  me  !  ”  said  Rose,  hold¬ 
ing  up  her  head.  “  Why,  you  will  have 
some  one  far  better  than  me,  for  of 
course  you  and  Mr.  Granville  will  ar¬ 
range  it  for  the  same  day.” 

Evelyn  started  violently. 

“  Mr.  Granville  and  me  !  Oh  !  Rose, 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  things  nor  does 
he,  I  am  quite  sure.  I  don’t  like  him  the 
least  in  that  way.  We  are  like  brother 
and  sister,  nothing  more.  Oh !  I  should 
never  dream  of  marrying  Mr.  Granville.” 

“Should  you  not?”  said  Rose,  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  “  I  am  sorry  for  that,  he  is  so 
nice  and  so  handsome  ;  but  never  mind, 
some  one  else  is  sure  to  turn  up  before 
that,  and  we  shall  leave  home  together, 
and  live  near  each  other  all  our  lives  ” 

Evelyn  warmly  embraced  her  sister, 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  she  accepted  her 
consolations,  in  order  not  to  damp  this 
new-born  happiness.  But  she  lay  long 
awake  that  night,  and  shed  some  natural 
tears  at  the  idea  of  the  separation,  and 
meditated  on  many  things.  She  almost 
smiled  as  she  thought  of  Rose’s  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  Granville  ;  she  certainly  look¬ 
ed  upon  him  very  much  as  she  did  upon 
Walter,  and  nothing  more.  But  how 
was  it  that  the  face  of  Mr.  Crossthwaite 
kept  continually  presenting  itself  before 
her  mental  vision,  and  different  things  he 
had  said  in  the  course  of  the  many  con¬ 
versations  they  had  now  had  together 
would  come  up  in  her  mind?  Could  it 
be  that  she,  a  pretty,  lively  girl  of  eigh- 


plain,  shy,  elderly  profes.sor?  No,  she 
was  not  about  to  fall  in  love  with  him, 
for  all  unconsciously  to  herself  she  had 
already  done  so,  and  it  was  jiretty  certain 
that  he  would  henceforth  hold  a  place  in 
her  heart  which  no  other  man  could  ever 
hope  to  do  ;  but  as  yet  she  did  not  know 
this. 

So  things  went  on  as  usual  (except 
that  Rose  and  Edward  Paget  wore  in  a 
seventh  heaven  of  bliss  and  contentment, 
and  the  parents  on  each  side  were  great¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  engagement),  till  one 
morning  that  Mr  Crossthwaite  took  a 
long  solitary  walk  by  himself  over  the 
moors,  making  up  his  mind  to  some 
painful  step  evidently,  judging  by  the 
expression  of  his  face.  That  resolution 
was  to  tear  himself  away  at  once  from 
the  society  of  Evelyn. 

Thinking  over  everything,  he  marvel¬ 
led  at  his  own  folly  in  allowing  himself 
to  remain  near  her  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  danger  of  doing  so — and 
came  to  a  final  decision  amid  many  bitter 
thoughts  of  the  contrast  l)etween  them, 
and  of  his  uncheered  solitary  life.  But 
he  looked  as  calm  and  composed  as  ustial 
that  night  on  entering  the  ballroom  at 
the  Redoute.  It  was  Friday,  on  which 
evening  there  is  w'hat  is  called  a  dress 
ball,  in  which  the  visitors  take  part,  and 
the  Trevilians  and  Pagets  were  already 
there. 

“  This  next  dance  is  a  stupid  quadrille,” 
said  Granville,  coming  up  to  Evelyn, 
“  and  I  am  going  to  dance  it  with  Miss 
Paget ;  but  remember,  you  have  prom¬ 
ised  me  the  next  waltz.  Oh !  by  Jove, 
there  is  that  fellow  Crossthwaite  mooning 
into  the  room,  and  he  will  select  you  for 
his  victim  of  course,  as  usual.  Can’t  I 
take  you  somewhere  to  escape  him  ? 
Come  into  the  next  room.” 

“  No,  thank  you,”  replied  Evelyn  ;  “  I 
have  often  told  you  that  I  find  him  verj- 
pleasant  to  talk  to — I  don’t  feel  a  victim 
in  the  least.” 

“  I  can’t  understand  that,  and  I  don’t 
believe  yon  really  think  him  agreeable. 
However,  here  he  comes,  and  I’ll  be  off 
if  you  are  sure  you  won’t  be  rescued. 
Au  revoir!  don’t  forget  our  waltz.” 

“  Are  yon  going  to  dance  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Crossthwaite,  coming  up  and  seating 
himself  beside  her. 
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“  No,”  said  Evelyn,  “  I  have  jnst  been  ' 
dancing,  and  I  am  going  to  rest” 

“  Then  we  can  have  a  little  talk,”  said 
he,  with  a  smile ;  the  last,  I  am  afraid, 
for  it  is  high  time  I  was  off  to  the  Tyrol.” 

A  pang  shot  through  Evelyn’s  heart 
as  he  said  this,  which  revealed  to  her  a 
great  deal  more  of  her  own  state  of  mind 
than  she  had  previously  known. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  go  directly  ?  ”  she 
said. 

“  To-morrow,”  replied  he  ;  and  at  the 
word  her  heart  died  within,  and  she 
could  not  have  found  voice  to  make  a  re¬ 
mark,  BO  it  was  fortunate  he  continued 
talking. 

.  “  To-morrow  I  mean  to  go.  Just 
think  what  an  idler  I  am.  It  is  a  whole 
month  to-day  since  we  came  here,  and  it 
it  almost  too  late  now  for  the  Tyrol.” 

“  If  it  is  too  late,  then,  you  had  better 
stay  on  here,”  said  Evelyn,  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  laugh. 

“  No,  I  think  I  shall  go :  Granville 
will  not,  of  course.  I  should  never  ex- 
cct  him  to  leave  all  his  amusements 
ere.” 

“  What  would  you  not  expect  Gran¬ 
ville  to  do  I  ”  said  the  gentleman  in  ques¬ 
tion,  as  he  passed  where  they  sat. 

“  To  leave  Spa  to-morrow,”  replied 
his  friend,  smiling. 

“  To  -  morrow !  surely  not  to  -  mor¬ 
row  ?  ” 

Granville  felt  he  had  behaved  ill  in 
detaining  Mr.  Crossthwaite  so  long,  and 
that  he  could  not  in  common  civility  let 
him  go  on  by  himself,  so  he  stopped,  and 
begged  him  to  remain  another  week. 

“  You  will  persuade  him.  Miss  Evelyn, 

I  know,”  said  he,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
go  away  to  dance.  “  I  shall  leave  him 
in  your  hands.” 

Evelyn,  thus  commissioned,  did  her 
best,  but  Mr.  Crossthwaite  was  perfectly 
firm  and  immovable  in  his  determination. 

“  How  obstinate  you  are,”  said  she 
at  length,  rather  piqued,  “  and  how  un-  i 
pleasant  we  must  all  have  been  to  you  to 
make  you  so  determined  to  leave.” 

He  looked  at  her ;  there  was  a  strange 
expression  in  his  eyes  which  made  her 
color  and  turn  hers  away. 

“  Miss  Evelyn,”  he  said,  gravely,  “  I 
have  been  happy  here,  happier  than  I 
ever  thought  I  should  be,  far  happier  ^ 
than  I  had  any  right  to  be.  I  shall  al-  | 


ways  look  back  to  this  time  as  the  bright¬ 
est  part  of  my  life ;  but  it  is  time  that  all 
were  ended.  Dreams  are  pleasant  things, 
but  you  know  one  must  not  always  in¬ 
dulge  in  them,  especially  when  they  are 
utterly  wild  and  useless.  Good-by  now  ; 
you  have  been  very  kind  to  me  ;  I  shall 
never  forget  it — good-by.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  firmly 
pressed  for  a  moment  in  his  own,  and 
the  next  minute  had  abruptly  left  the 
room.  Evelyn’s  thoughts  were  in  a 
whirl  that  night  when  she  got  to  her 
own  room.  A  great  joy  thrilled  her 
whole  frame  when  she  thought  of  Mr. 
Crossthwaite’ s  looks  and  words,  for  were 
they  not  unmistakable  t  Did  he  not 
love  her  as  she  loved  him?  Yes,  the 
conviction  grew  upon  her  more  and  more 
strongly.  But  about  his  going  away  to¬ 
morrow.  Surely  he  would  not  go — he 
could  not  go— if  he  really  cared  for  her. 
She  felt  that  without  him  everything 
would  be  a  blank,  and  if  he  loved  her  he 
must  feel  the  same.  At  last  she  settled 
it  in  her  own  mind  that  he  would  not  go, 
it  was  impossible :  at  any  rate,  she  would 
see  him  in  the  morning,  for  his  good-by 
only  meant  good-night,  of  course ;  and 
then  he  would  be  sure  to  change  his 
mind.  And  having  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  she  fell  asleep,  but  not  till  the 
dawn  of  a  glorious  summer  morning  had 
begun  to  redden  the  ea.stern  sky. 

At  breakfast  time  that  day  Walter 
and  Granville  came  over  from  the  hotel. 

“Just  think  of  it,”  said  the  latter, 
“  the  old  fellow  has  gone  off  to  the  Tyrol 
by  himself,  early  this  morning.” 

We  must  now  skip  over  the  rest  of  the 
visit  to  Spa  and  the  trip  to  Cologne  and 
the  Rhine.  About  the  end  of  September 
the  Trevilians  and  Pagets  had  reached 
the  Grand  Hotel  in  Paris,  en  route  for 
home.  The  second  day  after  their  ar¬ 
rival,  Mr.  Granville  went  off  by  himself, 
somewhat  suddenly,  to  England. 

“  I  can  tell  you  why  he  has  gone, 
mamma,”  whispered  Rose  to  her  mother, 
in  a  corner  of  the  large  public  drawing 
room  where  they  were  all  sitting,  and 
where  much  speculation  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject.  “  Evelyn  refused  him 
last  night !  Yes,  it  is  quite  true.  I  was 
sure  something  had  happened,  so  I  asked 
her,  and  she  could  not  deny  it.” 

“  Refused  him,  my  dear !  ”  said  Mrs. 
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Trenlian,  all  aatonishment,  for  she  had  ' 
come  to  like  Frank  Granville,  and  to  look 
upon  him  as  almost  as  certain  to  be  her  I 
son-in-law  as  young  Paget  “  Are  you  ' 
quUe  sure  ?  ” 

liose  was  quite  sure,  and  though  argood  ! 
deal  surprised  and  disappointed,  of  course 
Mrs.  Trevilian  could  say  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  her  daughter  al^ut  it — on  such  j 
subjects  she  must  judge  for  herself. 

l*oor  Evelyn  had  a  very  different  visit 
to  Paris  from  what  she  had  expected.  ' 
Her  lively  companion  was  gone,  and , 
Rose,  of  course,  much  taken  up  and  en-  ! 
grossed  by  her  intended,  and,  besides 
that,  she  had  her  own  secret,  not  guessed  i 
at  by  any.  one,  and  filling  her  with  anxie¬ 
ty,  joy,  and  doubt,  by  turns.  The  day  | 
before  they  left,  as  she  and  her  mother  j 
were  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  | 
the  former  had  been  making  many  pur-  i 
chases  for  the  home  party,  she  saw  a , 
familiar  form  in  front  of  them,  which  | 
made  her  heart  leap,  and  Mrs.  Trevilian  [ 
immediately  exclaimed,  “  Dear  me,  there  j 
is  Mr.  Crossthwaite ;  we  must  stop  him,  | 
and  ask  all  about  his  adventures.”  He  ; 
was  walking  very  quickly,  however,  and  ^ 
they  did  not  overtake  him  then  ;  but  be  | 
turned  into  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  stood  ' 
on  the  steps  talking  to  some  one  till  they  j 
came  up,  when  Mrs.  Trevilian  spoke  to  j 
him.  He  started  violently  at  the  sound  | 
of  her  voice,  and  colored  when  he  turned  ^ 
round  and  saw  who  was  there.  | 

“  I  thought  you  were  at  home  by  this  | 
time,”  smd  he,  confusedly,  as  if  he  hardly  j 
knew  what  he  was  saying. 

“  Ck>me  upstairs  to  our  sitting  room,” 
said  Mrs.  IVevilian,  “and  let  us  hear! 
what  you  have  been  about” 

She  led  the  way  upstairs  before  he  could  [ 
make  some  excuse,  w’hich  he  seemed  on  j 
the  point  of  doing.  He,  walked  behind  ! 
with  Evelyn,  determined  not  to  sjjeak  to  j 
her  ;  but  catching  sight  of  her  face  at  a  ^ 
turning  of  the  stair,  and  seeing  how  pale  : 
she  was,  he  forgot  his  resolution.  j 

“  You  have  not  been  ill  t  ”  said  he,  in  : 
a  low  tone  of  such  earnest  anxiety  that  { 
the  delightful  conviction  that  she  was  far  | 
from  an  object  of  indifference  to  him  i 
again  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  her. 

“  Not  at  all,  thank  you,”  she  replied,  I 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  cold  and  stiff  \ 
from  the  effort  she  was  making  to  conceal ' 
all  emotion.  “We  have  been  doing  a  | 


good  deal  here,  and  I  am  rather  tired, 
that  is  all.” 

Nothing  further  passed  between  them ; 
upstairs,  Mr.  Trevilian,  who  had  leanied 
to  like  him  extremely  during  the  month 
at  Spa,  gave  him  a  most  cordial  greeting, 
and  pressed  him  to  come  and  pay  them  a 
visit  at  Huntley,  which,  to  Evelyn’s  mor¬ 
tification,  he  excused  himself  from  doing, 
with  many  thanks,  but  with  immovable 
firmness,  saying  that  he  was  an  old  her¬ 
mit,  who  never  visited  the  haunts  of  men 
except  during  his  summer  holiday  just 
over. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Trevilian  at 
last,  “a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way. 
When  do  you  cross  the  Channel?  ” 

“  To  -  morrow,”  replied  Mr.  Cross¬ 
thwaite,  rising  to  take  leave 

“  Ah !  then  we  shall  at  least  perform 
the  voyage  together.”  But  they  did  not 
see  him  again  till  they  were  seated  in  the 
railway  carriage,  when  he  merely  came 
up  to  bid  them  good-by,  saying  he  w’as 
unavoidably  detained  till  next  day. 

“  Poor  man !  how  terribly  shy  he  is,” 
said  Mrs.  Trevilian  ;  “  I  hoped  he  had 
got  over  all  that  wdth  us,  but  he  seems  as 
bad  as  ever  again.  I  am  sure  it  is  mere 
shyness  which  keeps  him  from  going  with 
us  now.” 

“Oh!  it  is  nothing  else  in  the  world,” 
said  Mr.  Trevilian  ;  “  it  is  a  thousand 
pities,  for  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  I 
wish  I  could  have  got  him  to  come  to 
Huntley.” 

Evelyn  did  not  know  how  to  account 
for  this  obstinate  avoidance  of  her  society, 
and  once  away  from  him,  she  harass^ 
herself  wiUi  inward  questionings  and 
doubtings.  Surely  he  could  not  care  for 
her,  or  how  could  he  stay  away  from  her— 
she  must  have  made  a  foolish  mistake — 
as  if  a  learned  man  like  him  could  really 
care  for  a  girl  like  her !  So  Evelyn  Ikj- 
gan  to  be  very  unhappy,  and  a  great 
change  in  her  appearance  and  spirits  be¬ 
came  evident  to  all  the  home  circle.  Her 
anxious  mother  began  to  think  that  she 
repented  her  refusal  of  Mr.  Granville, 
and  heartily  wished  that  by  some  happy 
chance  that  youth  would  make  bis  ap¬ 
pearance  again. 

The  winter  went  by  much  as  usual. 
The  weather  was  clear  and  bright  and 
frosty — favorable  for  long  w’alks.  There 
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was  also  a  capital  billiard  table,  and  a  '  that  she  cared  nothing  at  all  about  them, 
great  box  of  books  came  from  Mudie’s  Mr.  Granville  also  was  in  town,  and  e»- 
every  fortnight,  so  that  there  was  no  |  tablished  himself  on  something  like  his 
want  of  resources.  In  Janu^Mr.  Tre-  old  footing.  Early  in  July  a  gi’eat  season 
'  vilian  happened  to  pay  a  visit  by  him-  ;  of  shopping  set  in,  which  both  Rose  and 
self  at  Sir  William  Graham’s,  a  country  her  mother  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  than 
neighbor  of  theirs.  He  arrived  late,  and,  !  otherwise.  Evelyn  was  too  sad,  both  on 
to  his  surprise,  the  first  person  he  saw  on  account  of  her  secret  and  also  at  the  pros- 
taking  his  seat  at  dinner  was  Mr.  Cross- '  pect  of  losing  her  sister,  to  take  much  in- 
thwaite  opposite  him.  Next  day  they  terest  in  anything;  and  when  yoimg 
had  a  long  walk  together,  and  >Ir.  Tre-  Granville  projiosed  once  more,  and  was 
vilian  reproached  him  for  having  refused  decidedly  refused,  her  mother  wa.s  com¬ 
all  invitations  to  Huntley,  while  it  ap- ,  pletely  puzzled,  and  began  to  thiuk  that 
peared  he  could  visit  other  friends.  I  some  terrible  illness  must  be  on  the  point 

“  I  know  it  must  appear  extremely  un-  '  of  showing  itself.  The  evening  before 

civil  and  unaccountable  to  you,”  he  re- ,  they  went  down  to  Huntley,  it  being  now 
plied,  “  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  only  within  four  weeks  of  the  wedding.  Eve- 
excuse  myself  by  letting  you  see  what  an  lyn  and  her  mother  were  sitting  alone  in 
intense  fool  I  have  been.”  the  drawing  room,  as  the  others  had 

He  then  confided  his  secret  to  Mr.  all  gone  to  the  Opera.  A  letter  was 

Trevilian,  who  was  utterly  amazed,  and  brought  in  for  Mrs.  Trevilian  from  their 
much  inclined  to  smile  at  the  absurd  neighbor.  Lady  Graham,  who  W'as  at 
idea ;  but,  of  course,  repressed  it,  and  heme.  It  said  : 

told  his  fnend  how  very  grieved  he  w'as  “  We  are  in  great  distress  here  :  our 
for  him,  but  that  he  was  sure  his  daugh-  dear  friend,  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  is  in  the 
ter  had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  house  dangerously  ill ;  the  doctors  give 
subject.  us  very  little  hope  of  him  this  evening.” 

“  I  know  she  has  not,”  was  the  reply.  Mrs.  Trevilian  read  this  paragraph  aloud. 
“  Do  not  think  that  I  have  been  so  insane  “  How  very  sad,”  she  said ;  “  poor  Mr. 
as  to  have  any  hope  ;  but  you  will  under-  Crossthwaite !  Evelyn,  my  dear  child, 
stand  how  it  is  I  cannot  visit  you.”  what  is  the  matter  1  ” 

On  his  return  home,  Mr.  Trevilian,  of  Evelyn  had  started  off  her  seat  and 
course,  told  his  wife  what  had  passed,  and  stood  staring  at  her  mother,  pale  as 
she  was  no  less  astonished  than  himself,  death. 

“Poor  dear  man!”  said  she;  “how  “  Read  it  again,”  she  said — “Notdan- 
could  such  a  thing  ever  come  into  his  gerouslyill — Oh!  surely  not  that — lean- 
head  ?  I  wish  I  might  tell  Evelyn ;  it  not  bear  it.” 

would  amuse  her  greatly ;  but  of  course  Her  mother  rose  and  went  to  her. 
it  would  not  be  fair.”  “  Evelyn,  what  is  this  t  you  astonish 

As  spring  advanced,  young  Paget  be-  me — you  cannot  mean  that  you — that 
gan  to  be  very  impatient  at  being  “  kept  you — care  for  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  except 
so  long  out  of  his  wife,”  and  wrote  pa-  as  a  friend  ?  ” 

thetic  accounts  of  his  extreme  misery  and  “  I  could  die  for  him  !  ”  she  said,  ve- 
loneliness  in  London,  which  Rose,  at  any  '  hemently. 

rate,  fully  believed  to  be  in  no  wise  “  My  dear  child !  ”  was  all  Mrs.  Tre- 
exaggerated.  However,  Mr.  Trevilian  vilian  could  say — she  was  so  completely 
would  not  hear  of  the  marriage  taking  taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  announce- 
place  till  the  end  of  August,  when  Rose  ment. 

would  be  nineteen ;  and  in  the  mean  time  '  “  Had  you  any  idea  of  this.  Rose  ?  ” 

it  was  fixed  that  the  two  girls  should  be  ,  she  asked  of  her  other  daughter,  whom 
introduced  and  go  about  a  little  in  Lon-  she  took  into  her  own  room  that  night 
don  together,  which  would  be  pleasant  j  for  a  private  conference, 
for  both.  A  house  was  accordingly  taken  j  “  Well,  I  must  confess  I  had  begun  to 
in  Eaton-square,  and  the  young  ladies  ;  suspect  something  of  the  kind,  mamma,” 
duly  made  their  debut  Rose’s  engage-  |  she  replied,  “though  I  never  dreamed  of 
ment  was  announced,  but  Evelyn  met ;  its  bemg  so  serious ;  but  what  will  you 
with  many  admirers,  the  more,  perhaps,  |  do  1  Surely  you  won’t  forbid  it,  since 
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Evelyn  is  set  on  it  What  will  papa 
say?  ” 

“  Your  father  will  be  amazed,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  disapprove — not  that 
there  is  any  objection  to  the  man,  except 
that  he  is  too  old,  far  too  old,  and  then 
he  is  not  at  all  suited  to  Evelyn — he  is  a 
regular  old  bachelor.” 

“  Oh !  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  mam¬ 
ma  ;  Evelyn  and  he  got  on  capitally ; 
then  you  know  he  is  not  nearly  so  old 
as  he  looks.  My  only  objection  to  him 
is  that  he  wears  such  fearfully  baggy 
coats.” 

This  made  them  both  smile. 

“As  to  that,”  said  Mrs.  Trevilian,  “I 
suppose  we  could  find  him  a  good  tailor ; 
but,  poor  man,  I  forget  how  useless  all 
our  anxieties  are  likely  to  be ;  he  is  so 
very  ill,  and  not  expected  to  recover.” 
However,  Mr.  Crossthwaite  did  recover, 
contrary  to  all  expectation. 

Mr.  Trevilian  was  quite  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  (and  almost  annoyed)  as  his  wife 
exj>ected.  At  first  he  refused  to  believe 
that  it  was  anything  but  a  mere  fancy, 
and  a  very  mistaken  one,  on  Evelyn’s 
part,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two 
he  modified  his  views  and  went  over  to 
see  Mr.  Crossthwaite.  One  day  shortly 
afterwards  that  gentleman  drove  up  in 
Sir  William  Graham’s  carriage,  and  after 
luncheon  Evelyn  and  he  walked  in  the 
garden  together.  Once  more  she  saw 
those  serious  eyes  turned  on  her  with  a 
look  which  was  reserved  for  her  of  ail  the 
world,  and  which  filled  her  with  inde¬ 
scribable  happiness. 

“Evelyn,”  said  he,  “I  must  hear  it 
from  your  own  lips — I  cannot  realize  it, 
or  believe  it  as  yet — is  it  possible  that 
you  can  love  me  ?  ”  Evelyn’s  answer 
mnst  have  been  very  satisfactory,  for 
Rose’s  wedding  was  immediately  post¬ 
poned,  and  on  the  last  day  of  September 
the  twins  were  married  at  tlie  same  time. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paget  went  to  Italy,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crossthwaite  to  Scotland  ; 
but  there  was  a  happy  Christmas  meeting 
at  Huntley.  The  more  they  saw  of  Mr. 
Crossthwaite,  the  more  did  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trevilian  repent  of  their  first  opposition 
to  the  marriage,  and  the  more  did  their 
love  and  respect  increase  for  their,  at  first, 
unwelcome  son-in-law.  In  two  years 
from  that  time  Mr.  Granville  married 
Louisa  Trevilian ;  and  now  Constance  is 


the  only  daughter  at  home.  That  she 
may  long  remain  there  is  the  hearty  wish 
of  her  parents ;  but  one  which  we  fear  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  bo  realized. 

FrMer'i  M«gaxlne. 

SCIENCE. 

A  LBOTTBB  DBT.ITBKBD  AT  TOB  ROYAL  INSTI- 
TCTION. 

BY  TIIS  SET.  C.  KINGSLEY. 

I  SAID  that  Superstition  was  the  child 
of  Fear,  and  Fear  the  child  of  Ignorance ; 
and  you  might  expect  me  to  say  anti¬ 
thetically,  that  Science  was  the  child 
of  Courage,  and  Courage  tlie  child  of 
knowledge. 

Rut  these  genealogies — like  most  met¬ 
aphors — do  not  fit  exactly,  as  you  may 
see  for  yourselves. 

If  fear  be  the  child  of  ignorance,  igno¬ 
rance  is  also  the  child  of  fear  ;  the  two  re¬ 
act  on,  and  produce  each  other.  The 
more  men  dread  Nature,  the  less  they 
W'ish  to  know  about  her.  Why  pry  into 
her  awful  secrets  ?  It  is  dangerous — 
{lerhaps  impious.  She  says  to  them,  as 
in  the  Egyptian  temple  of  old  :  “  I  am 
Isis,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  yet  hath 
lifted.”  AikI  why  should  they  try  or 
wish  to  lift  it  ?  If  she  will  leave  them 
in  peace,  they  will  leave  her  in  )>eaoe.  It 
is  enough  that  she  does  not  destroy  them. 
So  as  ignorance  bred  fear,  fear  breeds 
fresh  and  willing  ignorance. 

And  courage  T  We  may  say — and 
truly — that  courage  is  the  child  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Rut  we  may  sa^  as  truly,  that 
knowledge  is  the  child  ot  courage.  Those 
Egyptian  priests  in  the  temple  of  Isis 
would  have  told  you  th-at  knowledge  was 
the  child  of  mystery,  of  sjiecial  illumina¬ 
tion,  of  reverence,  and  what  not ;  hiding 
under  grand  words  their  purjwse  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  masses  ignorant,  tliat  they  might 
be  their  slaves.  Reverence  ?  I  will  yield 
to  none  in  reverence  for  reverence.  I 
will  all  but  agree  with  the  wise  man  who 
said  that  reverence  is  the  root  of  all 
virtues.  Rut  which  child  reverences  his 
father  roost?  He  who  comes  joyfully 
and  trustfully  to  meet  him,  that  he  may 
learn  his  father’s  mind,  and  do  his  will : 
or  he  who  at  his  father’s  coming  runs 
away  and  hides,  lest  he  should  be  beaten 
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for  he  knows  not  what  ?  There  is  a  sci- '  ardice  is  dangerous.  The  surest  method 
entific  reverence — a  reverence  of  courage  of  getting  bitten  by  an  animal  is  to  be 
— which  is  surely  one  of  the  highest  afraid  of  it;  and  the  surest  method  of 
forms  of  reverence.  That,  namely,  which  being  injured  by  nature  is  to  be  afraid  of 
so  reveres  every  fact,  that  it  dare  not  her.  Only  as  far  as  we  understand  na- 
overlook  or  falsify  it,  seem  it  never  so  ture  are  we  safe  from  her ;  and  those 
minute ;  which  feels  that  because  it  is :  who  in  any  age  counsel  mankind  not 
a  fact,  it  cannot  be  minute,  cannot  be  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe, 
unimportant ;  that  it  must  be  a  fact  of  counsel  them  not  to  provide  for  their  own 
God  ;  a  message  from  God  ;  a  voice  of ,  life  and  well-being,  or  for  their  children 
God,  as  Bacon  has  it,  revealed  in  things  ;  ;  after  them. 

and  which  therefore,  just  because  it  stands  |  But  how  few  there  have  been  in  any 
in  solemn  awe  of  such  paltry  facts  as  the  :  age  who  have  not  been  afraid  of  nature, 
scolopax  feather  in  a  snipe’s  pinion,  or  How  few  who  have  'set  themselves,  like 
the  jagged  leaves  which  appear  capri-  Rarey,  to  tame  her  by  finding  out  what 
ciously  in  certain  honeysuckles,  believes  she  is  thinking  of  The  mass  are  glad  to 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  some  deep  and  have  the  results  of  science,  as  they  are 
wide  secret  underlying  them,  which  is  to  buy  Mr.  Ilarey’s  horses  after  they 
worth  years  of  thought  to  solve.  That  i  are  tamed  >  but,  for  want  of  courage  or 
is  reverence.  A  reverence  which  is  grow-  of  wit,  they  had  rather  leave  the  taming 
ing,  thank  God,  more  and  more  com-  process  to  some  one  else.  And  therefore 
nion  ;  which  will  produce,  as  it  grows  we  may  say  that  what  knowledge  of 
more  common  still,  fniit  which  genera-  nature  we  have  (and  we  have  very  little) 
lions  yet  unborn  shall  bless.  we  owe  to  the  courage  of  those  men 

But  as  for  that  other  reverence,  which  ;  (and  they  have  been  very  few')  who  have 
shuts  its  eyes  and  ears  in  pious  aw'e —  i  been  inspired  to  face  nature  boldly  ;  and 
w’hat  is  it  but  cowardice  decked  out  in  say — or,  what  is  better,  act  as  if  they 
state  robes,  putting  on  the  sacred  Urim  were  saying — “  I  find  something  in  me 
and  Thummim,  not  that  men  may  ask  which  I  do  not  find  in  you  ;  which  gives 
counsel  of  the  Deity,  but  that  they  may  me  the  hope  that  I  can  grow  to  under- 
not  ?  What  is  it  but  cowardice  ;  very  stand  you,  though  you  may  not  under- 
pitiable  when  unmasked :  and  what  is  stand  me  ;  that  I  may  become  your  mas- 
its  child  but  ignorance  as  pitiable,  which  ter,  and  not  as  now,  you  mine.  And  if 
would  l)e  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  injuri-  ;  not,  I  will  know,  or  die  in  the  search.” 
OHS  ?  If  a  man  comes  up  to  nature  iis  to  It  is  to  those  men,  the  few  and  far  Ije- 
a  parrot  or  a  monkey,  wdth  this  prevail- 1  tween,  in  a  very  few'  ages  and  very  few 
ing  thought  in  his  head.  Will  it  bite  ‘  countries,  who  have  thus  risen  in  rebel- 
me  1  w'ill  he  not  be  pretty  certain  to  lion  against  Nature,  and  looked  her  in 
make  up  his  mind  that  it  may  bite  him,  |  the  face  with  an  unquailing  glance,  that 
and  had  therefore  best  be  left  alone  ?  It ,  we  owe  what  we  call  Physical  Science, 
is  only  the  man  of  courage — few  and  far  There  have  been  four  races — or  rather 
betw’een — who  will  stand  the  chance  of  a  very  few  men  of  each  of  four  races — 
a  first  bite,  in  the  ho|)e  of  teaching  the  W'ho  have  faced  nature  after  this  gallant 
jiarrot  to  talk  or  the  monkey  to  fire  off  a  wise. 

gun.  And  it  is  only  the  man  of  courage  ,  First,  the  old  Jews.  I  speak  of  them, 
— few'  and  far  between — who  w'ill  stand  be  it  remembered,  exclusively  from  a 
the  chance  of  a  first  bite  from  nature,  historical  and  not  a  religious  point  of 
w'hich  may  kill  him  for  aught  he  knows  view. 

(for  her  teeth,  though  clumsy,  are  very  These  people,  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
strong),  in  order  that  he  may  tame  her  emerged  from  a  country  highly  civilized, 
and  break  her  in  to  his  use  by  the  very  but  sunk  in  the  superstitions  of  nature- 
same  method  by  which  that  admirable  w'orship.  They  invaded  and  mingled 
inductive  philosopher,  Mr.  Rarey,  breaks  with  tribes  w’hose  superstitions  were  even 
in  his  horses.  First,  by  not  being  afraid  more  debased,  silly  and  foul  than  those 
of  them  ;  and  next,  by  trying  to  find  out !  of  the  Egyptians  from  whom  they  es- 
what  they  are  thinking  of  But  after  '  caped.  Their  own  masses  were  for  cen- 
all,  as  witli  animals  so  with  nature ;  cow-  i  turies  given  up  to  nature-worship.  Now 
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among  those  Jews  arose  men — a  very- 
few — sages — prophets— call  them  what 
you  will,  the  men  were  inspired  heroes 
and  philosophers — who  assi^med  toward 
nature  an  attitude  utterly  different  from 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen  and  the  rest 
of  the  then  world ;  who  denounced  su¬ 
perstition  and  the  dread  of  nature  as  the 
parent  of  all  manner  of  vice  and  misery ; 
who  for  themselves  said  boldly  that  they 
discerned  in  the  universe  an  order,  a 
unity,  a  permanence  of  law,  which  gave 
them  courage  instead  of  fear.  They 
found  delight  and  not  dread  in  the 
thought  that  the  universe  obeyed  a  law 
which  could  not  be  broken  ;  that  all 
things  continued  to  that  day  according 
to  a  certain  ordinance.  They  took  a 
view  of  nature  totally  new  in  that  age  ; 
healthy,  human,  cheerful,  loving,  trustful, 
and  yet  reverent — identical  with  that 
which  happily  is  beginning  to  prevail  in 
our  own  day.  They  defied  those  very 
volcanic  and  meteoric  phenomena  of  their 
land,  to  which  their  countrymen  were 
slaying  their  own  children  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  (like  Theophrastus's  super¬ 
stitious  man)  pouring  their  drink-offer¬ 
ings  on  the  smooth  stones  of  the  valley ; 
and  declared  that  for  their  part  they  would 
not  fear,  though  the  earth  w'as  moved, 
and  though  the  hills  were  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the  waters 
raged  and  swelled,  and  the  mountains 
shbok  at  the  tempest. 

The  fact  is  indisputable.  And  you 
must  pardon  me  if  1  express  my  belief 
that  these  men,  if  they  had  felt  it  their 
business  to  found  a  school  of  induc¬ 
tive  physical  science,  would,  owing  to 
that  temper  of  mind,  have  achieved  a 
very  signal  success.  I  ground  that 
opinion  on  the  remarkable,  but  equally 
indisputable  fact,  that  no  nation  has  ever 
succeeded  in  perpetuating  a  school  of  in¬ 
ductive  physical  science,  save  those  whose 
minds  have  been  saturated  with  this  same 
view  of  nature,  which  they  have  (as  a  his¬ 
toric  fact)  slowly  but  thoroughly  learned 
from  the  writings  of  these  Jewish  sages. 

Such  b  the  fact  The  founders  of  in¬ 
ductive  physical  science  were  not  the 
Jews :  but  first  the  Chaldteans,  next  the 
Greek,  next  their  pupils  the  liomans — 
or  rather  a  few  sages  among  each  race. 
But  what  success  had  they  ?  The  Chal- 
daean  astronomers  made  a  few  dbcover- 


ies  concerning  the  motions  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies,  which  (rudimentary  as  they 
were)  prove  them  to  have  been  men  of 
rare  intellect — for  a  great  and  a  patient 
genius  must  he  have  been  who  first  dis- 
tingubhed  the  planets  from  the  fixed 
stars,  or  worked  out  the  earliest  astronom¬ 
ical  calculation.  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  crushed,  as  it  were,  by  their  own 
discoveries.  They  stopped  short.  They 
gave  away  again  to  the  primeval  fear  of 
nature.  They  sank  into  planet-worship. 
They  invented  (it  would  seem)  that  fan¬ 
tastic  pseudo-science  of  astronomy,  which 
lay  for  ages  after  as  an  incubus  on  the 
human  intellect  and  conscience.  They 
became  the  magicians  and  quacks  of  the 
old  world ;  and  mankind  owed  them 
thenceforth  nothing  but  evil.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  again,  those 
sages  who  dared  face  nature  like  reason¬ 
able  men,  were  accused  by  the  supersti¬ 
tious  mob  as  irreverent,  impious,  athebts. 
The  wisest  of  them  all,  Socrates,  was  ac¬ 
tually  put  to  death  on  that  charge  ;  and 
finally,  they  failed.  School  after  school, 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  struggled  to  dis¬ 
cover,  and  to  get  a  healing  for,  some 
theory  of  the  universe  which  w^as  found¬ 
ed  on  something  like  experience,  reason, 
common  sense.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  prosecute  their  attempt.  The  mud- 
ocean  of  ignorance  and  fear  of  nature  in 
which  they  struggled  so  manfully  were 
too  strong  for  them ;  the  mud-waves 
closed  over  their  heads  finally,  as  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  expired ;  and  the 
last  eflTort  of  Grmco-Roman  thought  to 
explain  the  universe  was  Neoplatonism — 
the  muddiest  of  the  mud — an  attempt  to 
apologize  for,  and  organize  into  a  sys¬ 
tem,  all  tlie  nature  -  dreading  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  world.  Porphyry, 
Plotinus,  Proclus,  poor  Ilypatb  herself, 
and  all  her  school — they  may  have  had 
themselves  no  bodily  fear  of  nature; 
for  they  were  noble  souls.  Yet  tliey 
spent  their  time  in  justifying  those  who 
had  ;  in  apologizing  for  the  superstitions 
of  the  very  mob  which  they  despised — as 
(it  sometimes  seems  to  me)  some  folks  in 
those  days  are  like  to  end  in  doing ;  beg¬ 
ging  that  the  masses  may  be  allowed  to 
believe  in  anything,  however  false,  lest 
they  shoidd  believe  in  nothing  at  all ;  as 
if  believing  in  lies  could  do  anything  but 
harm  to  any  human  being.  And  so  died 
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the  science  of  the  old  world,  in  a  true  !  thunder  and  the  wind  ;  but  they  had  to 
second  childhood,  just  where  it  began.  |  be  appeased  in  the  dark  marches  of  the 
The  Jewish  sages,  I  hold,  taught  that  forest,  where  hung  rotting  on  the  sacred 
science  was  probable  ;  the  Greeks  and  j  oaks,  amid  carcasses  of  goat  and  horse, 
Romans  proved  that  it  was  possible.  It  j  the  carcasses  of  human  victims.  No  one 
remained  for  our  race,  under  the  teaching  is  acquainted  with  the  early  legends  and 
of  both,  to  bring  science  into  act  and  ballads  of  our  race,  but  must  perceive 
fact.  !  throughout  them  all  the  prevailing  tone 

Many  causes  contributed  to  give  them  |  of  fear  and  sadncsa  And  to  their  own 
this  power.  They  were  a  personally  !  superstitions  they  added  those  of  the 
courageous  race.  This  earth  has  yet  |  Rome  which  they  conquered.  They 
seen  no  braver  men  than  the  forefathers  '  dreaded  the  Roman  she-poisoners  and 
of  Christian  Europe,  whether  Scandina- 1  witches,  who,  like  Horace’s  C-anidia,  still 
vum  or  Teuton,  Angle  or  Frank.  They  performed  horrid  rites  in  graveyards  and 
were  a  practical  hard-headed  race,  with  a  dark  places  of  the  earth.  They  dreaded 
strong  appreciation  of  facts,  and  a  strong  as  magical  the  delicate  images  engraved 
,  determination  to  act  on  them.  Their  '  on  old  Greek  gems.  They  dreaded  the 
laws,  their  society,  their  commerce,  their  i  very  Roman  cities  they  had  destroyed, 
colonization,  their  migrations  by  land  and  They  were  the  work  of  enchanters, 
sea,  proved  that  they  were  such.  They  i  Like  the  ruins  of  St.  Albans  here  in 
were  favored,  moreover,  by  circumstan-  i  England,  they  were  all  full  of  devils, 
ces,  or  (as  I  should  rather  put  it)  by  that '  guarding  the  treasures  which  the  Romans 
divine  Providence  which  determined  their  ^  had  hidden.  The  Caesars  Ijecarae  to 
times,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  i  them  magical  man-gods.  The  poet  Vir- 
They  came  in  as  the  heritors  of  the  de- !  gil  become  the  prince  of  necromancers, 
caying  civilization  of  Greece  and  liome  ;  I  If  the  secrets  of  nature  were  to  be  known, 
they  colonized  territories  which  gave  to  |  they  were  to  be  known  by  unlawful 
man  special  fair  play — but  no  more— in  '  means,  by  prjdng  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  the  battle  with  !  the  old  heathen  magicians,  or  of  the  Mo- 
the  powers  of  nature ;  tolerably  fertile,  !  hammedan  doctors  of  Cordova  and  Se- 
tolerably  temperate ;  with  boundless  |  ville  ;  and  those  who  dared  to  do  so 
means  of  water  communication ;  freer  1  were  respected  and  feared,  and  often 
than  most  parts  of  the  world  from  those  came  to  evil  ends.  It  needed  moral 
terrible  natural  phenomena,  like  the  courage,  then,  to  face  and  interpret  fact, 
earthquake  and  the  hurricane,  before  I  Such  brave  men  as  Pope  Gerbert,  Roger 
which  man  lies  hel^dess  and  astounded,  a  I  Bacon,  Galileo,  even  Kepler,  did  not 
child  beneath  the  loot  of  a  giant  Nature  |  lead  happy  lives ;  some  of  them  found 
was  to  them  not  so  inhospitable  as  to  themselves  in  prison.  All  the  medieval 
starve  their  brains  and  limbs,  as  she  has  sages — even  Albertus  Magnus  —  were 
done  for  the  Esquimaux  or  Fuegian;  and  stigmatized  as  magicians.  One  wonders 
not  so  bountiful  as  to  crush  them  by  her  that  more  of  them  did  not  imitate  poor 
very  luxuriance,  as  she  has  cnished  the  I  Paracelsus,  who,  unable  to  get  a  hearing 
savages  of  the  tropics.  They  saw  enough  for  his  coarse  common  sense,  took — vain 
of  her  strength  to  respect  her  :  not  and  sensual — to  eating  the  opium  which 
enough  to  cower  before  her;  and  they  he  himself  had  discovered  and  vaunted 
and  she  have  fought  it  out ;  and  it  seems  as  a  priceless  boon  to  men  ;  and  died  as 
to  me,  standing  either  on  London  Bridge  the  fool  dieth,  in  spite  of  all  his  wisdom, 
or  on  a  Holland  fendyke,  that  they  are  For  the  “  Romani  nominis  umbra,”  the 
winning  at  last  shadow  of  the  mighty  races  whom  they 

But  they  had  a  sore  battle :  a  battle  had  conquered,  lay  heavy  on  our  fore- 
against  their  own  fear  of  the  unseen,  fathers  for  centuries.  And  their  dread 
They  brought  with  them,  out  of  the  of  the  great  heathens  was  really  a  dread 
heart  of  Asia,  dark  and  sad  nature-super-  of  nature,  and  of  the  powers  thereof, 
stitions,  some  of  which  linger  among  our  For  when  the  authority  of  great  names 
peasantry  till  this  day,  of  elves,  trolls,  has  reigned  unquestioned  for  many  cen- 
nixes,  and  Vhat  not.  Their  Thor  and  turies,  those  names  become,  to  the  hu- 
Odin  where  at  first,  probably,  only  the  man  mind,  integral  and  necessary  parts 
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of  nature  herself.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  into  her ;  they  become  her 
laws,  her  canons,  her  demiurges  and 
guardian  spirits ;  their  words  become  re¬ 
garded  as  actual  facts — in  one  word, 
they  become  a  superstition,  and  are 
feared  as  parts  of  the  vast  unknown ; 
and  to  deny  what  they  have  said  is,  in 
the  minds  of  the  many,  not  merely  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  reverent  wisdom,  but  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  facts.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  middle  age,  for  instance,  it 
was  impossible  for  an  educated  man  to 
think  of  nature  herself,  without  thinking 
first  of  what  Aristotle  had  said  of  her. 
Aristotle’s  dicta  were  nature  ;  and  when 
Benedetti,  at  Venice,  opposed  in  1585 
Aristotle's  opinions  on  violent  and  natu¬ 
ral  motion,  there  were  hundreds,  perhaps, 
in  the  universities  of  Europe — there  cer¬ 
tainly  were  in  the  days  of  the  immortal 
EpiiitoUx  Obscurorum  Virorum — who  were 
ready,  in  spite  of  all  Benedetti’s  pro¬ 
fessed  reverence  for  Aristotle,  to  accuse 
him  of  outraging  not  only  the  father  of 
philosophy,  but  nature  herself  and  her 
palpable  and  notorious  facts.  For  the  res¬ 
toration  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century 
had  not  at  first  mended  matters,  so 
strong  was  the  dread  of  nature  in  the 
minds  of  the  masses.  The  minds  of  men 
had  sported  forth,  not  towards  any 
sound  investigation  of  facts,  but  toward 
an  eclectic  resuscitation  of  Neoplatonism, 
which  endured,  not  without  a  certain 
beauty  and  use — as  let  Spenser’s  Faery 
Queen  bear  witness — till  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

After  that  time  a  rapid  change  began. 
It  is  marked  by — it  has  been  notably 
assisted  by — the  foundation  of  our  own 
lioyal  Society.  Its  causes  I  will  not  en¬ 
ter  into ;  they  are  so  inextricably  mixed, 
I  hold,  with  theological  questions,  that 
they  cannot  be  discussed  here.  I  will 
only  point  out  to  you  these  facts  ;  that, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  noblest  heads — the  noblest 
hearts,  too  —  of  Europe,  concentrated 
theihselves  more  and  more  on  the  brave 
and  patient  investigation  of  physical  facts, 
as  the  source  of  priceless  future  blesuiigs 
to  mankind  ;  that  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late 
to  depreciate,  did  more  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
UoD,  than  the  whole  fifteen  centuries  be¬ 


fore  it ;  that  it  did  this  good  work  by 
boldly  observing  and  analyzing  facts  ; 
that  this  boldness  towards  tacts  increa.scd 
in  proportion  as  Europe  became  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  the  Jewish  literature  1  and 
that  notably  such  men  as  Kepler,  New¬ 
ton,  Berkeley,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Des¬ 
cartes,  in  whatsoever  else  they  differed, 
agreed  in  this,  that  their  attitude  towards 
nature  was  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Jewbh  sages.  I  believe  that  we  are 
not  yet  fully  aware  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  Jewish  mind,  in  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
connection  may  not,  of  course  be  one  of 
cause  and  eflfect ;  it  may  be  a  mere  coin¬ 
cidence.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  cause  ;  one 
of  course  of  very  many  causes,  but  still 
an  integral  cause.  At  least  the  coinci¬ 
dence  is  too  remarkable  a  fact  not  to  be 
worthy  of  investigation. 

I  said,  just  now — The  emancipation  of 
the  human  intellect.  I  did  not  say — Of 
science,  or  of  the  scientific  intellect ;  and 
for  this  reason : 

That  the  emancipation  of  science  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  common  mind  of  all 
men.  That  all  men  can  partake  of  the 
gains  of  free  scientific  thought,  not  mere¬ 
ly  by  enjoying  its  physic^  results,  but 
by  becoming  more  scientific  men  them¬ 
selves. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  though  I  began 
my  first  lecture  by  defining  superstition, 
I  did  not  begin  my  second  by  defining 
its  antagonist,  science.  For  the  wonl 
science  defines  itself  It  means  simply 
knowledge ;  that  is,  of  course,  right 
knowledge,  or  such  an  approximation  as 
can  be  obtained  ;  knowledge  of  any  nat¬ 
ural  object,  its  classification,  its  causes, 
its  effects ;  or  in  plain  English,  what  it 
is,  how  it  came  where  it  is,  and  what  can 
be  done  w'ith  it 

And  scientific  method,  likewise,  needs 
no  definition  ;  for  it  is  simply  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  common  sense.  It  is  not  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  unique,  professional,  or  mysterious 
process  of  the  understanding :  but  the 
same  which  all  men  employ  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  in  forming  correct 
conclusions. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  philosophic 
writings  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  will  be 
familiar  with  this  opinion.  But  to  tliose 
who  have  no  leisure  to  study  him,  I 
should  recommend  the  reading  of  l^o- 
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feasor  Huxley’s  third  lecture  on  the  origin 
cif  species. 

In  that  he  shows,  with  great  logical 
skill,  as  well  as  with  some  humor,  how 
the  man  who,  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
finds  the  parlor  window  open,  the  spoons 
and  teapot  gone,  the  mark  of  a  dirty 
hand  on  the  window-sill,  and  that  of  a 
hob- nailed  boot  outside,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  one  has  broken 
open  the  window  and  stolen  the  plate, 
arrives  at  that  hypothesis  (for  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  more)  by  a  long  and  complex  train 
of  inductions  and  d^uctions,  of  just  the 
same  kind  as  those  which,  according  to 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  are  to  be  used 
for  investigating  the  deepest  secrets  of 
nature. 

This  is  tnie,  even  of  those  sciences 
which  involve  long  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  the  stating  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  calculation  ;  and  that  is 
so  thoroughly  a  labor  of  common  sense 
that  an  utterly  uneducated  man  may,  and 
often  does,  state  an  abstruse  problem 
clearly  and  correctly^  seeing  what  ought 
to  be  proved,  and  perhaps  how  to  prove 
it,  though  he  m.ay  be  unable  to  work  the 
problem  out,  for  want  of  mathematical 
knowledge. 

But  that  mathematical  knowledge  is 
not — as  all  Cambridge  men  are  surely 
aware — the  result  of  any  special  gift.  It 
is  merely  the  development  of  those  con¬ 
ceptions  of  form  and  number  which 
every  human  being  ^K)88esses  ;  and  any 
erson  of  average  intellect  can  make 
imself  a  fair  mathematician  if  he  will 
only  j)ay  continuous  attention — in  plain 
English,  think  enough  about  the  subject. 

There  are  sciences,  again,  which  do 
not  involve  mathematical  calculation  ;  for 
instance,  botany,  wxilogy,  geology,  which 
are  just  now  passing  from  their  old  stage 
of  classificatory  science  into  the  rank 
of  organical  ones.  These  are,  without 
doubt,  altogether  within  the  scope  of  the 
merest  common  sense.  Any  man  or 
woman  of  average  intellect,  if  they  will 
but  observe  and  think  for  themselves, 
freely,  boldly,  patiently,  accurately,  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  conclusions 
of  these  sciences,  may  add  to  these  con¬ 
clusions  fresh  and  important  discoveries  ; 
and  if  I  am  asked  for  a  proof  of  what  I 
assert,  I  point  (in  spite  of  assertions  in  it 


from  which  I  differ)  to  Rain  and  Rivers, 
written  by  no  professed  scientific  man, 
but  by  a  Colonel  in  the  Guards,  known 
to  fame  only  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
horsemen  in  the  world. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an 
example.  A  man — I  do  not  say  a  geol¬ 
ogist,  but  simply  a  man,  squire  or  plough¬ 
man — sees  a  small  valley,  say  one  of  the 
side  glens  which  open  into  the  larger 
valleys  in  the  Windsor  forest  district 
He  wishes  to  ascertain  its  age. 

He  has,  at  first  sight,  a  very  simple 
measure — that  of  denudation.  He  sees 
that  the  glen  is  now  being  eaten  out  by 
a  little  stream,  the  product  of  innumer¬ 
able  springs  which  arise  along  its  sides, 
and  which  are  fed  entirely  by  the  rain  on 
the  moors  above.  He  finds,  on  observa¬ 
tion,  that  this  stream  brings  down  some 
ten  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  gravel,  on  an 
average,  every  year.  The  actual  quantity 
of  earth  which  has  been  removed  to  make 
the  glen  may  be  several  million  cubic 
yards.  Here  is  an  easy  sum  in  arithmetic. 
At  the  rate  of  ten  cubic  yards  a  ye.ar,  the 
stream  has  taken  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  years  to  make  the  glen. 

You  will  observe  that  this  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  mere  common  sense.  He  has 
a  right  to  assume  that  the  stream  origi¬ 
nally  began  the  glen,  because  he  finds  it 
in  the  act  of  enlarging  it  ;  just  as  much 
right  as  he  has  to  assume,  if  he  finds 
a  hole  in  his  pocket,  and  his  last  coin  in 
the  act  of  falling  through  it,  that  the  rest 
of  his  money  has  fallen  through  the  same 
hole.  It  is  a  sufficient  cause,  and  the 
simplest  A  number  of  observations  as 
to  the  present  rate  of  denudation,  and 
a  sum  which  any  railroad  contractor  can 
do  in  his  head,  to  determine  the  solid 
contents  of  the  valley,  are  all  that  are 
needed.  The  method  is  that  of  science ; 
but  it  is  also  that  of  simple  common 
sense.  You  will  remember,  therefore, 
that  this  is  no  mere  theory  or  hypothesis, 
but  a  pretty  lair  and  simple  conclusion 
from  palpable  facts ;  that  the  probability 
lies  with  the  belief  that  the  glen  is  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old  ;  that 
it  is  not  the  observer’s  business  to  prove 
it  further :  but  of  other  persons  to  disprove 
it,  if  they  can. 

But  does  the  matter  end  here  T  No. 
And,  for  certain  reasons,  it  is  good  that 
it  should  not  end  here. 
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The  observer,  if  he  be  a  cautions  man, 
begins  to  see  if  he  can  disprove  his  own 
conclusion  ;  moreover,  being  human,  he 
is  probably  somewhat  awed,  if  not  appal¬ 
led,  by  his  own  conclusion.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  spent  in  making 
that  little  glen  !  Common  sense  would 
say  that  the  longer  it  took  to  make,  the 
less  wonder  there  was  in  its  being  made 
at  last :  but  the  instinctive  human  feeling 
is  the  opposite.  There  is  in  men — there 
remains  in  them,  even  after  they  are 
civilized,  and  all  other  forms  of  the  dread 
of  nature  have  died  out  in  them — a  dread 
of  size;  of  vast 'space;  of  vast  time — 
that  latter,  mind,  l^ing  always  imagined 
as  space,  as  we  confess  when  we  speak 
instinctively  of  a  space  of  time.  They 
will  not  understand  that  size  is  merely 
a  relative,  not  an  absolute  term ;  that  if 
we  were  a  thousand  times  larger  than 
we  are,  the  universe  would  be  a  thousand 
times  smaller  than  it  is ;  tliat  if  we  could 
think  a  thousand  times  faster  than  we 
do,  time  would  be  a  thousand  times  longer 
than  it  is  ;  that  there  is  One  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  to 
whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  I 
believe  this  dread  of  size  to  be  merely, 
like  all  other  superstitions,  a  result  of 
bodily  fear,  a  development  of  the  instinct 
which  makes  a  little  dog  run  away  from 
a  big  dog.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every  ob¬ 
server  has  it ;  his  own  conclusion  seems 
to  him  strange,  doubtful — he  will  recon¬ 
sider  it 

Moreover,  if  he  be  an  experienced  man, 
he  is  well  aware  that  hrst  guesses,  first 
hypotheses,  are  not  always  the  right 
ones  ;  and  if  he  be  a  modest  man,  he 
will  consider  the  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  thoughtful  men  in  all  ages,  and  thou¬ 
sands  still,  would  say,  that  the  glen  can 
only  be  a  few  thousand,  or  possibly  a 
few  hundred  years  old.  And  he  will 
feel  bound  to  consider  their  opinion  ;  as 
fifir  as  it  is,  like  his  own,  drawn  from 
fiu^ts :  but  no  further. 

So  he  casts  about  for  all  other  methods 
by  which  the  glen  may  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  to  see  if  any  one  of  them  will 
account  for  it  in  a  shorter  time. 

1.  Was  it  made  by  an  earthquake  ? 
No  ;  for  the  strata  on  both  sides  are 
identical,  at  the  same  level,  and  in  the 
same  plane. 
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2.  Or  by  a  mighty  current  t  If  so, 
the  flood  must  have  run  in  at  the  upper 
end,  before  it  ran  out  at  the  lower.  But 
nothing  lias  run  in  at  the  upper  end.  All 
round  above  are  the  undisturbed  gravel 
beds  of  the  horizontal  moor,  without 
channel  or  depression. 

8.  Or  by  water  draining  off  a  vast  flat 
as  it  was  npheaved  out  of  the  sea  ?  That 
is  a  likely  guess.  The  valley  at  its  upper 
end  spreads  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand, 
as  the  gullies  in  tide-muds  do. 

But  that  hypothesis  will  not  stand. 
There  is  no  vast  unbroken  flat  behind  the 
glen.  Right  and  left  of  it  are  other  similar 
glens,  parted  from  it  by  long  narrow 
ridges  ;  these  also  must  be  explained  on 
the  same  hypothesis  :  but  they  cannot. 
For  there  could  not  have  been  surface 
drainage  to  make  them  all,  or  a  tenth  of 
them.  There  are  no  other  possible, hy¬ 
potheses  ;  and  so  he  must  fall  back  on 
the  original  theory — the  rain,  the  springs, 
the  brook ;  they  have  done  it  all,  even  as 
they  are  doing  it  this  day. 

But  is  not  that  still  a  ha.sty  assump¬ 
tion  T  May  not  their  denuding  power 
have  been  far  greater  in  old  times  than 
now  ?  Why  should  it  !  ISecause  there 
was  more  rain  then  than  now  ?  That  he 
must  put  out  of  court :  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  whatsoever. 

Because  the  land  was  more  friable 
originally  ?  W ell,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  lor  that.  The  experience  of  every 
countryman  tells  him  that  bare  or  fallow 
land  is  more  easily  washed  away  than 
land  under  vegetation.  And  no  doubt, 
when  these  gravels  and  sands  rose  from 
the  sea,  they  were  barren  for  hundreds  of 
years,  lie  has  some  measure  of  the  time 
required,  because  he  can  tell  roughly  how 
long  it  takes  for  sands  and  shingles  left 
by  the  sea  to  become  covered  with  vege¬ 
tation.  But  he  must  allow  that  the 
friability  of  the  land  must  have  been 
originally  much  greater  than  now,  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

But  again,  does  that  fact  really  cut  off 
any  great  space  of  time  from  his  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years?  For  when  the 
land  first  rose  from  the  sea,  that  glen  was 
not  there.  Some  slight  bay  or  bend  in  the 
shore  determined  its  site.  That  stream 
was  not  there.  It  was  split  up  into  a 
million  little  springs,  oo^g  side  by  side 
frt)m  the  shore,  and  having  each  a  very 
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minute  denuding  power,  which  kept  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  by  combination  as  the 
len  ate  its  way  inwards,  and  the  rainfall 
rained  by  all  these  little  springs  was 
collectetl  into  the  one  central  stream.  So 
that  w'hen  the  ground  being  bare  was 
most  liable  to  be  denuded,  the  water  was 
least  able  to  do  it ;  and  as  the  denuding 

Eower  of  the  water  increased,  the  land, 
eing  covered  with  vegetation,  became 
more  and  more  able  to  resist  it.  All 
this  he  has  seen,  going  on  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  similar  gullies  worn  in  the 
soft  strata  of  the  South  Hampshire  coast ; 
especially  round  Bournemouth. 

So  the  two  disturbing  elements  in  the 
calculation  may  be  fairly  set  off  against 
each  other,  as  making  a  difference  of 
only  a  few  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  either  way ;  and  the  age  of  the 
glen  may  fairly  be,  if  not  a  million  years, 
yet  such  a  length  of  years  as  mankind 
still  speak  of  with  bated  breath,  as  if 
forsooth  it  would  do  them  some  harm. 

I  trust  that  every  scientilio  man  in 
this  room  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
imagin.ary  squire  or  ploughman  would 
have  been  conducting  his  investigation 
strictly  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Bacouiin  philosophy.  You  will  remark, 
meanwhile,  that  he  has  not  used  a  single 
scientific  term,  nor  referred  to  a  single 
scientific  investigation  ;  and  has  observ^ 
nothing  and  thought  nothing  which 
might  not  have  been  observed  and 
thought  by  any  one  who  chose  to  use  his 
common  sense,  and  not  to  be  afraid. 

But  l^ecause  he  has  come  round,  after 
all  this  further  investigation,  to  something 
very  like  his  first  conclusion,  was  all  that 
further  investigation  .useless?  No  —  a 
thousand  times,  no.  It  is  this  very  veri¬ 
fication  of  bjq>otheses  which  makes  the 
sound  ones  safe,  and  destroys  the  un-  i 
sound.  It  is  this  struggle  with  all 
sorts  of  superstitions  which  makes  science 
strong  and  sure,  irresistible,  winning  her 
ground  slowly,  but  never  receding  from 
It  It  is  this  buffeting  of  adversity 
which  compels  her  not  to  rest  danger-  | 
ously  upon  the  shallow  sands  of  first  ^ 
guesses  and  single  observations  ;  but  to  i 
strike  her  roots  down,  deep,  wide,  and  i 
interlaced,  into  the  solid  ground  of  actual 
facts. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  insist  on  this 
point  For  there  have  been  men  in  all 
N*w  SuiBs — VoL  IV.,  No.  4. 


past  ages — I  do  not  say  whether  there 
are  any  such  now,  but  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  will  be  hereafter — men 
who  have  tried  to  represent  scientific 
methods  as  something  difficult,  mysteri¬ 
ous,  peculiar,  unitjue,  not  to  be  attained 
by  the  unscientific  mass;  and  this  not 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  science,  but 
rather  oi  discrediting  her.  For  as  long 
as  the  masses,  educated  or  uneducated, 
are  ignorant  of  what  scientific  method  is, 
they  will  look  on  scientific  men  (as  the 
middle  age  looked  on  necromancers)  as  a 
privileged,  but  awful  and  uncanny  caste, 
possessed  of  mighty  secrets ;  who  may 
do  them  great  good,  but  may  also  do 
them  great  harm. 

Which  belief  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
will  enable  these  persons  to  instal  them¬ 
selves  as  the  critics  of  science,  though 
not  scientific  men  themselves ;  and  (as 
Shakespeare  has  it)  to  talk  of  liobin 
Hood,  though  they  never  shot  in  his 
bow.  Thus  they  become  mediators  to 
the  masses  between  the  scientific  and 
the  unscientific  worlds.  They  tell  them 
— You  are  not  to  trust  the  conclusions 
of  men  of  science  at  first  hand.  You 
are  not  fit  judges  of  their  facts  or  of  their 
methods.  It  is  we  who  will,  by  a  cau¬ 
tious  eclecticism,  choose  out  for  you  such 
of  their  conclusions  as  are  safe  for  you  ; 
and  them  we  will  advise  you  to  believe. 
To  the  scientific  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  often  as  anything  is  discovered  un¬ 
pleasing  to  them,  they  will  say,  imperi¬ 
ously  and  ex  cathedrd — Your  new  theory 
contradicts  the  established  facts  of  science. 
For  they  will  know  well  that  whatever 
the  men  of  science  think  of  their  asser¬ 
tions,  the  masses  will  believe  it ;  totally 
unaware  that  the  speakers  are  by  their 
very  terms  showing  their  ignorance  of 
science  ;  and  that  what  they  call  estab¬ 
lished  facts  scientific  men  call  merely 
provisional  conclusions,  which  they 
would  throw  away  to-morrow  without  a 
pang  were  the  known  facts  explained 
better  by  a  fresh  theory,  or  did  fresh 
facts  require  one. 

It  has  happened  too  often.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  superstition  that  it  should 
happen  again ;  and  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  surely  is  to  tell  the  masses — Sci¬ 
entific  method  is  no  peculiar  mystery, 
requiring  a  peculiar  initiation.  It  is 
simply  common  sense,  combined  with 
28 
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uncommon  courage,  which  includes  com-  i 
mon  honesty  and  common  patience  ;  and 
if  you  will  1^  brave,  hones^  patient,  and 
rational,  yon  will  need  no  mystagogues 
to  tell  you  what  in  science  to  believe  and 
what  not  to  believe ;  for  you  will  be 
just  as  good  judges  of  scientific  facts  and 
theories  as  those  who  assume  the  right 
of  guiding  your  convictions.  You  are 
men  and  women,  and  more  than  that  you 
need  not  be. 

And  let  me  say  that  the  man  whose 
writings  exemplify  most  thoroughly 
what  1  am  going  to  say  is  the  present 
Lord  Rector  of  die  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle. 

As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  written 
on  any  scientific  subject.  For  aught  I 
am  aware  of,  he  may  know  nothing  of 
mathematics  or  chemistry,  of  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  or  geology.  For  aught  I 
am  aware  of,  he  may  know  a  great  deal 
about  them  all,  and,  like  a  wise  man, 
hold  his  tongue,  and  give  the  world 
merely  the  results  in  the  form  of  general 
thought  But  this  I  know,  that  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  instinct  with  the  very  spirit  of 
science;  that  he  has  taught  men,  more 
than  any  living  man,  the  meaning  and 
end  of  science  ;  that  he  has  taught  men 
moral  and  intellectual  courage ;  to  face 
facts  boldly,  while  they  confess  the  di¬ 
vineness  of  facts ;  not  to  be  afraid  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  to  worship  nature  :  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  man  can  know  truth,  and  that 
only  ill  as  far  as  he  knows  truth  can  he 
live  worthily  on  this  earth.  And  thus  i 
he  has  vindicated,  as  no  other  man  in 
our  days  has  done,  at  once  the  dimity 
of  nature  and  the  dignity  of  spirit  That 
he  would  liave  ma(!e  a  distinguished  sci¬ 
entific  man,  we  may  be  as  certain  from 
his  writings  as  we  may  be  certain,  when 
we  see  a  fine  old  horse  of  a  certain  I 
stamp,  that  he  would  have  made  a  first- 
class  hunter,  though  he  has  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  all  his  life  in  harness. 

And  did  1  try  to  train  a  young  man  of 
science  to  be  true,  devout,  and  earnest, 
accurate  and  daring,  I  should  say — Read 
what  you  will :  but  at  least  read  Carlyle. 
It  is  a  small  matter  to  me  (and  1  doubt 
not  to  him)  whether  you  will  agree  with 
his  special  condusions  ;  but  his  premises 
and  his  method  are  irrefragable ;  for  they 
stand  on  the  **  voluntatem  Dei  in  rebus 
revelatam” — on  fi^t  and  common  sense. 
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And  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  estimate  of  them,  will 
afford  a  very  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  think  that  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind  tends  to  irreverence. 

Doubtless  this  accusation  will  always 
be  brought  against  science  by  those  w’ho 
confound  reverence  with  fear.  For  from 
Wind  fear  of  the  unknown  Science  does 
certainly  deliver  man.  She  does  by  man 
as  he  does  by  an  unbroken  colt  The 
colt  sees,  by  the  road  side,  some  quite 
new  object — a  cast-away  boot;  an  old 
kettle,  or  w’hat  not.  What  a  fearful 
monster !  What  unknown  terrific  pow¬ 
ers  may  it  not  possess !  And  the  colt 
shies  across  the  road,  runs  up  the  bank, 
rears  on  end ;  putting  itself  thereby,  as 
many  a  man  does,  in  real  danger.  What 
cure  is  there?  But  one,  experience.  So 
science  takes  us,  as  we  should  take  the 
colt,  gently  by  the  halter  ;  and  makes  us 
simply  smell  at  the  new  monster;  till 
after  a  few  trembling  sniffs,  we  discover, 
like  the  colt,  that  it  is  not  a  monster,  but 
a  kettle.  Yet  I  think  if  we  sum  up  the 
loss  and  gain,  we  shall  find  the  colt's 
character  has  gained,  rather  than  lost, 
by  being  thus  disabused.  He  learns  to 
substitute  a  very  rational  reveasuco  for 
the  man  who  is  breaking  him  in,  for  a 
totally  irrational  reverence  for  the  kettle  ; 
^nd  becomes  thereby  a  much  wiser  and 
more  useful  member  of  society,  as  does 
the  man  w’hen  disabused  of  his  supersti¬ 
tions. 

From  which  follows  one  result  That 
if  science  proposes — as  she  does — to  make 
men  brave,  wise,  and  independent,  she 
must  needs  excite  unpleasant  feelings  in 
all  who  desire  to  keep  men  cowardly,  ig¬ 
norant,  and  slavish.  And  that  too  many 
such  persons  have  existed  in  all  ages  is 
but  too  notorious.  Tliere  have  been  from 
all  time  goetai,  quacks,  powwow  men, 
rainmakers,  and  necromancers  of  various 
sorts,  who  having  for  their  own  pur|)oses 
set  forth  partial,  ill-grounded,  fantastic, 
and  frightful  interpretations  of  nature, 
have  no  love  for  those  who  search  after  a 
true,  exact,  brave,  and  hopeful  one.  And 
therefore  it  is  to  be  feared,  or  hoped, 
science  and  superstition  M'ill  to  the 
world's  end  remain  irreconcilable  and 
internecine  foes. 

Conceive  the  feelings  of  an  old  Lap- 
land  witch  who  lias  had  for  the  last  fifty 
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years  all  the  winds  in  a  seal-skin  bag,  and 
has  been  selling  fair  breezes  to  northern 
skippers  at  so  much  a  puff,  asserting  her 
powers  so  often,  poor  old  soul,  that  she 
has  got  to  half  believe  them  herself —  | 
conceive,  I  say,  her  feelings  at  seeing  her 
customers  watch  the  Admiralty  storm- 
signals,  and  con  the  weather  reports  in 
the  Times.  Conceive  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Baker’s  African  friend,  Katchiba,  the  rain-  j 
making  chief,  who  possessed  a  whole 
housefiil  of  thunder  and  lightning —  I 
though  he  did  not,  he  confessed,  keep  1 
it  in  a  l>ottle  as  they  do  in  England — if 
Mr.  Baker  had  had  the  means,  and  the  | 
will,  of  giving  to  Katchiba’s  negroes  a  ! 
coui'se  of  lectures  on  electricity,  with  ap-  i 
propriate  experiments,  a  real  lK>ttle  full  | 
of  real  lightning  among  the  foremost. 

It  is  clear  that  only  two  methods  of 
self-defence  would  liave  been  open  to  the 
rainmaker ;  namely,  either  to  kill  Mr.  i 
Baker,  or  to  buy  his  real  secret  of  bot-  , 
tling  the  lightning,  that  he  might  use  it  i 
for  his  own  ends.  The  former  method 
(that  of  killing  the  man  of  science)  was 
found  more  easy  in  ancient  times;  the 
latter  in  these  modern  ones ;  and  there 
have  been  always  those  w'ho,  too  good- 
natured  to  kill  the  scientific  man,  have 
patronized  knowledge  not  for  its  own 
sak«,  but  for  the  use  which  may  be  made 
of  it;  who  would  like  to  keep  a  tame 
man  of  science,  as  they  would  a  tame 
poet,  or  a  tame  parrot ;  who  say — Let 
us  have-  science  by  all  means,  but  not  too 
much  of  it.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  to 
be  doled  out  to  the  w’orld,  like  medicine, 
in  small  and  cautious  doses.  You,  the 
scientific  man,  will  of  course  freely  dis¬ 
cover  what  you  choose.  Only  don’t 
talk  too  loudly  about  it :  leave  that  to 
us.  We  understand  the  world,  and  are 
meant  to  guide  and  govern  it.  So  dis-  ; 
cover  freely,  and  meanwhile  hand  over 
your  discoveries  to  us,  that  we  may  in¬ 
struct  and  edify  the  populace  with  so 
much  of  them  as  we  may  think  safe, 
while  we  keep  our  position  thereby,  and  j 
in  many  cases  noake  much  money  by  your  ' 
science.  Do  that,  and  we  will  patronize 
you,  applaud  you,  ask  you  to  our  houses, 
and  you  sliall  be  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  with  us 
every  day.  I  know  not  whether  these  ' 
latter  are  not  the  worst  enemies  which  i 
science  has.  They  are  ofleu  such  excel- 1 


lent,  respectable,  orderly,  well-meaning 
persons.  They  desire  so  sincerely  that 
every  one  should  be  wise,  only  not  too 
wise.  They  are  so  utterly  unaware  of 
the  mischief  they  are  doing.  They  would 
recoil  with  horror  if  they  were  told  they 
were  so  many  Iscariots,  betraying  Truth 
with  a  kiss. 

But  science,  as  yet,  has  withstood  both 
terrors  and  blandishments.  In  old  times 
she  endured  being  imprisoned  and  slain. 
She  came  to  life  again.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  will  of  Him  in  whom  all  things  live 
that  she  should  live.  Perhaps  it  was  Ilis 
spirit  w’hich  gave  her  life. 

She  can  endure,  too,  being  starved. 
Her  votaries  have  not  as  yet  cared  much 
for  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  sumptuous 
fare.  There  are  a  very  few  among  them 
who,  joining  brilliant  talents  to  solid 
learning,  have  rLsen  to  deserved  popular¬ 
ity,  to  titles,  and  to  wealth.  But  even 
their  labors,  it  seems  to  me,  are  never  re¬ 
warded  in  any  proimrtion  to  the  time 
and  intellect  spent  on  them,  or  to  the 
benefits  which  they  bring  to  mankind  ; 
while  the  great  majority,  unpaid  and  un¬ 
known,  toil  on,  and  have  to  find  in  sci¬ 
ence  her  own  reward.  Better,  perhajis, 
that  it  should  be  so.  Better  for  science 
that  she  should  be  free,  in  holy  poverty, 

I  to  go  where  she  will  and  say  what  she 
knows,  than  that  she  should  be  hired  out 
at  so  much  a  year  to  say  things  pleasing 
to  the  many,  and  to  those  who  guide  the 
many.  And  so,  I  verily  believe,  the 
majority  of  scientific  men  think.  There 
are  those  among  tliem  who  have  obeye<l 
very  faithfully  St  Paul’s  precept,  “  No 
man  that  warreth  enlanglcth  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  this  life.”  For  they  have 
discovered  that  they  are  engaged  in  a 
war — a  veritible  war  against  the  rulers 
of  darkness,  against  ignorance,  and  its 
twin  children,  fe.ar  and  cinelty.  Of  that 
war  they  see  neither  the  end  nor  even 
the  plan.  But  they  are  ready  to  go  on  ; 
ready,  with  Socrates,  “to  follow  reason 
whithersoever  it  leads ;”  and  content, 
meanwhile,  like  good  soldiers  in  a  cam¬ 
paign,  if  they  can  keep  tolerably  in  line, 
and  use  their  weapons,  and  see  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  them  through  the  smoke 
and  the  woo<l8.  They  will  come  out 
somewhere  at  last — they  know  not  where 
or  when  ;  but  they  will  come  out  at  last, 
into  the  daylight  and  the  open  field  ;  and 
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be  told  then — perhaps  to  their  astonish¬ 
ment — as  man^  a  gallant  soldier  has  been 
told,  that  by  simply  walking  stnught  on 
and  doing  the  duty  which  lay  nearest 
them,  they  have  helped  to  win  a  great 
battle,  and  slay  great  giants,  earning  the 
thanks  of  their  country  and  of  mankind. 

And,  meanwhile,  if  they  get  their  shil¬ 
ling  a  day  of  fighting  pay,  they  are  con¬ 
tent  I  almost  said,  they  ought  to  he 
content.  For  science  is,  I  verily  believe, 
like  virtue,  its  own  exceeding  great  re¬ 
ward.  I  can  conceive  few  human  states 
more  enviable, than  that  of  the  man  to 
whom,  panting  in  the  foul  laboratory,  or 
watching  for  his  life  under  the  tropic 
forest,  Isis  shall  for  a  moment  lift  her 
sacred  veil,  and  show  him,  once  and  for 
ever,  the  thing  he  dreamed  not  of — some 
law,  or  even  mere  hint  of  a  law,  explain¬ 
ing  one  fact;  but  expluning  with  it  a 
thousand  more,  connecting  them  all  with 
each  other  and  with  the  mighty  whole, 
uqtil  order  and  meaning  shoots  through 
some  old  chaos  of  scattered  observa¬ 
tions. 

Is  not  that  a  joy,  a  prixe,  which  wealth 
cannot  give,  nor  povertv  take  away  ? 
What  it  may  lead  to,  he  knows  not ;  of 
what  use  it  may  become,  he  knows  not. 
But  this  he  knows,  that  somewhere  it 
must  lead ;  of  some  use  it  will  be.  For 
it  is  a  truth ;  and  having  found  a  truth, 
he  has  exorcised  one  more  of  the  ghosts 
that  haunt  humanity.  He  has  left  one 
object  less  for  man  to  fear ;  one  object 
more  for  man  to  use.  Yes,  the  scientific 
man  may  have  this  comfort — that  what¬ 
ever  he  has  done,  he  has  done  good ; 
that  he  is  following  a  mistress  who  has 
never  yet  conferred  aught  but  benefits  on 
the  human  race. 

What  physical  science  may  do  here¬ 
after  1  know  not :  but  as  yet  she  has  done 
this : 

She  has  enormously  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  human  race  ;  and  has 
therefore  given  employment,  food,  ex¬ 
istence,  to  millions  who,  without  sci¬ 
ence,  would  either  have  starved  or  have 
never  been  born.  She  has  shown  that 
the  dictum  of  the  early  political  econo¬ 
mists,  that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  is  no  law  of  humanity,  but  merely 
a  tendency  of  the  barbaric  and  ignorant 
man,  which  can  be  counteracted  by  in¬ 


creasing  many  fold  by  scientific  means 
his  powers  of  producing  food.  She  has 
taught  men,  during  the  last  few  years  to 
foresee  and  elude  the  most  destructive 
storms  :  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing,  and  many  reasons  for  hoping,  that 
she  will  gradually  teach  men  to  elude 
other  terrific  forces  of  nature,  too  pow¬ 
erful,  and  too  seemingly  capricious  for 
them  to  conquer.  She  has  discovered 
innumerable  remedies  and  alleviations  for 
pains  and  disease.  She  has  thrown  such 
light  on  the  causes  of  epidemics,  that  we 
are  able  to  say  now  that  the  presence  of 
cholera — and  probably  of  all  zymotic  dis¬ 
eases — in  any  place  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  for 
which  the  owners  and  authorities  of  that 
place  ought  to  be  punishable  by  law,  as 
destroyers  of  their  fellow  men ;  while  for 
the  weak,  for  those  who,  in  the  barbar¬ 
ous  and  semi-barbarous  state  (and  out  of 
that  last  we  are  only  just  emerging), 
how  much  has  she  done — an  earnest  of 
much  more  which  she  will  do  ?  She  has 
delivered  the  insane — I  may  say  by  the 
sdentific  insight  of  one  man,  more  worthy 
of  titles  and  pensions  than  nine  tenths  of 
those  who  earn  them — I  mean  the  great 
and  good  Pinel — from  hopeless  miseiy 
and  torture  into  comparative  peace  and 
comfort,  and  at  least  the  possibility  of 
core.  For  children  she  has  done  much, 
or  rather  might  do,  would  parents  reatl 
and  perpend  such  books  as  Andrew 
Combe’s  and  those  of  other  writers  on 
physical  education.  We  should  not  then 
see  the  children,  even  of  the  rich,  done 
to  death  piecemeal  by  improper  food, 
improper  clothes,  neglect  ot  ventilation, 
and  the  commonest  measures  for  pre¬ 
serving  health.  We  should  not  see  their 
intellects  stunted  by  Procrustean  attempts 
to  teach  them  all  the  same  accomplish¬ 
ments,  to  the  neglect,  most  often,  of  any 
sound  practical  training  of  their  faculties. 
We  should  not  see  slight  indigestion,  or 
temporary  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head, 
condemned  and  punished  as  sins  and 
crimes  against  Him  who  took  up  little 
children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them  ; 
and  parents  would  do  for  themselves 
what  a  wise  doctor  of  my  acquaintance 
once  did,  when  finding  a  little  girl  in  dis¬ 
grace  and  crying  because  “  she  was  ob¬ 
stinate  and  would  not  learn  her  lessons,” 
he  went  into  the  schoolroom,  and  after 
five  minutes’  examination  declared  that 
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whoever  made  her  learn  lessons  or  pun¬ 
ished  her  violently  for  the  next  month 
would  be  simply  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

But  we  may  have  hope.  When  we 
compare  education  now  with  what  it  was 
even  forty  years  ago,  much  more  with 
the  stupid  brutality  of  the  monastic  sys¬ 
tem,  we  may  hail  for  children,  as  well  as 
for  grown  people,  the  advent  of  the  reign 
of  common  sense. 

And  for  woman.  Wiiat  might  I  not 
say  on  that  point  t  But  most  of  it  would 
be  fitl^  discussed  only  among  physicians 
and  biologists :  here  1  will  say  only  this : 
Science  has  exterminated,  at  least  among 
civilized  nations,  witch  manias.  Women 
are  no  longer  tortured  and  burnt  alive 
from  man’s  blind  fear  of  the  unknown. 
If  science  had  done  no  more  than  that, 
she  would  deserve  the  perpetual  thanks 
and  the  perpetual  trust,  not  only  of  the 
women  whom  she  has  preserved  from 
agony,  but  the  men  whom  sue  has  pre¬ 
serve  from  crime. 

These  benefits  have  already  accrued  to 
civilized  men,  because  they  have  lately 
allowed  a  very  few  of  their  number  peace¬ 
ably  to  imitate  Mr.  Rarey,  and  find  out 
what  nature— or  rather,  to  speak  at  once 
reverently  and  accurately.  He  who  made 
nature — is  thinking  of;  and  obey  the 
“voluntatera  Dei  in  rebus  revelatam.” 
This  science  has  done,  while  yet  in  her 
infancy.  What  she  will  do  in  her  matu¬ 
rity,  who  dare  predict  ?  At  least,  in  the 
face  of  such  facts  as  these,  those  who  bid 
us  fear,  or  restrain,  or  mutilate  science, 
bid  us  commit  an  act  of  folly  as  well  as 
of  ingratitude  which  can  only  hanu  our¬ 
selves.  For  science  has  yet  done  noth¬ 
ing  but  good.  Will  any  one  tell  me 
wlmt  harm  it  lias  ever  done?  When  any 
one  will  show  me  a  single  result  of  sci¬ 
ence,  of  the  knowledge  of  and  use  of 
physical  facts,  which  has  not  tended  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  moral 
and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical  and 
economic — then  I  shall  be  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Solomon  was  wrong  when  he 
said  that  the  one  thing  to  be  sought  after 
on  earth,  more  precious  than  all  treasure, 
she  who  has  length  of  days  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honor,  whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant¬ 
ness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,  who  is 
a  tree  of  life  to  all  who  lay  hold  on  her, 
and  makes  happy  every  one  who  retains 


her,  is  (as  you  will  see  if  you  will  your¬ 
selves  consult  the  passage)  that  very  wis¬ 
dom — by  which  Grod  has  founded  the 
earth  ;  and  that  very  understanding — by 
which  he  has  established  the  heavens. 


Dublin  UntveraUr  Haguine. 

THE  MILITARY  TRIALS  IN  IRELAND. 

That  much  underground  alarm  has 
prevailed  with  reference  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  army  serving  in  Ireland,  probably 
those  who  too  readily  gave  way  to  the 
feeling  will  themselves  be  the  first  to  ad¬ 
mit.  There  was  a  crisis  during  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  Fenian  trials,  when  the 
participation  of  the  military  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  considered  of  so  grave  a 
character  that  the  disbandment  of  certain 
regiments  was  hinted  at  as  a  necessity. 
When  the  trials  of  a  few  of  tlie  implicated 
soldiers  liad  taken  place  a  calmer  estimate 
came  to  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil :  the  almost  panic  hastily  allowed  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  subsided ;  but 
some  just  as  hastily  and  lightly  then  un¬ 
dertook  to  censure  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  weed  out  the  Fenians  from 
the  ranks  of  the  loyal  soldiery  whom 
they  had  dishonored,  describing  the 
whole  case  respecting  them  as  not  worth 
serious  attention.  The  stories  of  ap¬ 
provers,  and  the  information  furnish^ 
by  soldiers  who  had  successfully  resisted 
temptation,  and  immediately  on  being 
solicited  to  Join  the  confederacy  had  com¬ 
municated  with  their  commanding  offi¬ 
cers,  were  dismissed  loftily  as  unworthy 
of  credence,  and  the  Government  blamed 
for  unnecessarily  creating  the  impression 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  that  the  army 
was  unsound.  Those  who  have  read  our 
previous  references  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
in  connection  with  Fenianism  in  these 
pages,  will  allow  us  to  say  that  we  fell 
into  neither  of  these  extremes.  It  was 
manifest  from  the  first  that  the  Fenian 
plotters  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  effort  on  the  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
ai'iny,  and  that  they  had  accomplished 
their  object  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
been  before  conceived  impossible.  It  was 
clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  disloyal 
men  wearing  the  Queen’s  uniform  were 
comparatively  a  small  number,  even  in 
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the  garrisons  most  assailed  by  bribes  of 
free  drinking,  and  even  of  actual  sums 
of  money.  If  the  civilian  conspirators 
had  attempted  an  insurrectionary  riot, 
and  this  handful  of  soldiers  had  muti¬ 
nously  endeavored  to  cooperate  with 
them,  it  is  certain  that  the  traitors  would 
have  been  at  once  oveq>owered  by  the 
sound-hearted  men  of  their  companies. 
The  difficulty  of  the  authorities,  never¬ 
theless,  was  to  know  exactly  how  far  the 
mischief  had  gone,  and  who  were  of  the 
treason  party  in  certain  corps.  To  re¬ 
establish  confidence  in  the  regiments 
suspected  it  was  necessary  to  purge  them 
thoroughly,  and  this  was  not  to  l)e  done 
in  a  day,  or  done  in  a  comer.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  hard  necessity.  But  to  have 
given  our  own  public,  or  any  foreign 
people,  the  semblance  of  a  ground  for 
believing  that  the  existence  of  Fenianism 
M  as  general  in  the  array,  and  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  had  been  suppressed  to  prevent  the 
M'orse  result  oi  that  fact  becoming 
known,  would  have  l^een  to  do  the  anny 
the  grossest  injustice,  as  M'ell  as  to 
injure  the  State.  It  was  much  more 
M'isely  determined  to  search  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  shrink  from 
such  trials  as  might  be  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  the  greater  criminals,  through 
any  M'eak  fear  of  publicity.  At  an  early 
stage,  accordingly,  soldier  offenders  of 
various  types  and  degrees  of  guilt  were 
held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  outraged  pub¬ 
lic  and  of  their  indignant  fellows.  Those 
cases  ranged  through  the  whole  area  of 
the  crime  of  treason,  from  the  offence  of 
Sergeant  Darragh,  who  ])lanned  a  mutiny 
at  Cork,  to  the  rebellious  ballad  singing 
of  the  tipsified  privates  at  Enniskillen, 
m  Uo  got  as  far  only  as  chanting  “  The 
Fenian  Men,”  and  “The  Green  above 
the  lied,”  in  M'ayside  public  houses. 
By  an  act  of  Royal  clemency  Darragh’s 
sentence  stands  commuted  to  transpoita- 
tion  ;  the  minor  criminals  were  flogged 
or  drummed  out ;  and  the  duty  of  re¬ 
pression  seemed  to  the  public  to  be 
then  completed.  It  is  a  fact  as  true  as 
it  is  lamentable,  hoM'ever,  that  during  the 
trials  of  Dan-agh  and  the  other  interior 
Fenians,  the  agents  of  the  conspiracy 
continu^  busily  to  ply  their  trade,  not 
only  in  Dublin  and  at  the  Curragh  camp, 
but  in  other  garrison  towns  in  Ireland. 

"When  the  subject  was  mentioned  lately  i 


in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Dunsany, 
the  Government  admitted  that  the 
speaker  was  lully  warranted  iu  describ¬ 
ing  this,  we  will  still  say  abortive,  effort 
to  corrupt  the  Irish  soldiery  as  the  “  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  ”  of  the  Fenian  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
agents  employed  for  the  purpose  M*ere 
mi.serable,  ignorant  creatures,  but  Lord 
Dunsany  was  enabled  to  state  that  in 
many  cases  the  fact  M’as  quite  otherM’ise. 
They  claimed  high  rank  in  the  American 
army,  and  it  M’as  plain  from  their  bearing 
that  they  were  trained  soldiers,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  campaigning,  with  all  the  shifls 
inddent  to  the  sort  of  warfare  carried  on 
during  their  OM'n  civil  war.  No  barrack 
or  station  in  the  country.  Lord  Dunsany 
believed,  had  been  left  unvisited  by  those 
jiersons,  and  they  were  then,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  liad  happened,  pursuing 
their  avocation.  The  unwillingness  even 
of  the  Irish  jiublic  to  believe  this  was 
shown  M’hen  Lord  Dunsany  related  how 
absurdly — for  no  other  word  is  applica¬ 
ble-certain  magistrates  had  behaved  at 
the  Sligo  petty  sessions.  A  man  was 
brought  before  them  charged  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  seduce  two  soldiers  from 
their  allegiance,  and  to  swear  them  into 
t  the  Fenian  confederacy.  By  the  Act 
37th  George  III.  the  offence  is  m.ade  a 
felony,  punishable  with  death.  The 
statute  was  contemporaneous  M’ith  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  contained  a 
proviso  ordering  that  persons  so  offend¬ 
ing  should  be  indicted  for  high  treason. 
A  later  Act  abolished  the  punishment  of 
death,  but  iu  no  way  reduced  the  idea  of 
CroM’n  or  Parliament  as  to  the  enormity  of 
the  offence.  The  individuals  chargeable 
with  committing  it  still  remained  liable 
to  an  indictment  for  high  treason.  The 
Sligo  magistrates,  hoM’ever,  either  in 
ignorance  of  the  law,  or  from  an  inad¬ 
equate  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  proj-. 
ect  of  which  the  corruption  of  the  sol¬ 
diery  was  the  cardinal  part,  thought  they 
sufficiently  discharged  their  responsibility 
by  a  summary  dealing  with  the  case,  and 
awarded  tM’O  months’  imprison  tnent 
Loi'd  Dufferin  admitted  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  ridiculous,  but  the  Government 
M’ere  not  blamable.  The  only  object  in 
recalling  the  facts  is  to  show  that,  even 
lately,  there  were  M'andering  “  colonels  ” 
in  Ireland  pursuing  the  scheme  of  the  rev- 
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olutionary  Brotherhood  with  confidence, 
shattered  though  the  organization  is  in 
the  United  States.  Witliout  striving  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  faith  of  those 
agents  in  their  enterprise,  iuis  enough  to 
]K)int  to  the  plienoraenon  as  a  justification 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  and  as 
a  proof  tiiat  necessity  existed  for  showing 
the  Irish  soldiery,  who  may  be  naturally 
of  a  {>oetio  and  imaginative  turn,  and 
“  national  ”  in  their  instincts,  that  they 
cannot  toy  or  trifle  with  rebellious  prac¬ 
tices,  or  associate  in  any  way  with  trai¬ 
tors,  without  the  highest  danger  to  them- : 
selves. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  “  colonels  ” 
worked  upon  the  minds  not  only  of  in¬ 
experienced  soldiers,  but  even  of  some 
veterans.  They  bad  plenty  of  money, 
and  spent  it  freely  in  supplying  the  mili¬ 
tary  with  the  maddening  whiskey  of  the 
country  shebeen.  To  persons  kept  in  a 
halfdrunken  state  the  strangers  seemed 
the  luckiest  and  the  cleverest  of  men. 
Their  origin  was  no  better  than  that  of 
the  Queen’s  men  who  were  serving  for  a 
shilling  a  day,  and  yet  they  wore  fine 
clothes,  carried  weapons  silver  mounted 
and  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship, 
had  gold  in  their  purse,  and  commissions 
to  show,  forged  or  real,  which  they  had 
won  during  the  civil  war.  They  boasted 
of  knowing  how  to  lead  men,  and  prom¬ 
ised  their  dupes  the  same  dignity  and  for¬ 
tune,  as  the  result  of  Joining  an  enterprise 
which  would  require  fighting  not  unlike 
that  which  had  taken  place  in  America, 
and  would  present  similar  opportunities 
to  those  that  had  arisen  there  of  profitable 
loot  The  military  recruits  of  Fenianism 
were  natned  by  them,-  under  authority 
from  James  Stephens,  to  various  ranks 
giving  a  title  to  corresponding  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  spoil.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
some  of  the  Irish  soldiery  were  caught 
by  baits  like  these,  but  that  so  few  fell  a 
prey  to  specious  deceptions  presented  by 
agents  so  astute.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  materials  of  Irish  recruit¬ 
ing  are  found  in  the  small  farmer’s  hum¬ 
ble  steading  and  in  the  peasant’s  cabin, 
and  that  the  young  men  reared  in  those 
places,  who  twenty  years  ago  were  un¬ 
able  to  read  when  they  entered  the  army, 
have  in  the  existing  generation  had  the 
advantage  of  the  teaching  of  the  National 
school.  They  have  mastered  the  rudi¬ 


ments  of  knowledge,  but  only  to  become 
enabled  to  drink  in  more  greedily  the 
poisonous  instniction  supplied  by  per¬ 
sons  who  have  debauch^  their  minds 
from  their  earliest  youth  with  calculating 
unscrupulousness. 

The  disclosures  at  recent  courts  martial 
in  Dublin  seemed  less  serious  in  popular 
estimation  than  those  which  caused  such 
excessive  apprehension  some  time  before 
at  Cork ;  and  yet,  although  from  the 
present  weakness  of  Fenianism  there  was 
a  disposition  to  treat  the  Dublin  inquiries 
lightly,  the  mutiny  planned  for  Clonmel 
was  the  really  serious  part  of  the  military 
plot,  and  it  would  not  bo  for  the  nation’s 
advantage  to  pass  by  the  lesson  which  it 
teaches  or  the  warning  which  it  sup¬ 
plies. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  approver- 
soldiers  and  the  testimony  of  a  detective, 
it  is  deducible  that  Clonmel  was  the  focus 
of  the  Fenian  militaiy  arrangements. 
The  facts  deposed  to  on  the  trisUs  before 
the  civil  tribunal  showed  that  it  had  an 
irnjxutant  place  as  a  general  centre  of 
Fenianism,  but  it  was  also  the  garrison 
town  of  the  Brotherhood.  It  is  imjios- 
sible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  account 
given  by  the  constable  who  played  the  part 
of  sham-Fenian,  according  to  his  orders. 
The  Fenians  among  the  military  dis¬ 
cussed  their  preparations  for  a  mutiny 
coolly  and  repeatedly,  and  entertained 
the  ultimate  design  of  marching  to  the 
Curragh,  where,  as  their  extraordinary 
idea  wa.s,  they  should  get  powerful  help. 
It  was  with  Clonmel  James  Stephens 
most  frequently  communicated ;  he  was 
known  to  the  initiated  soldiers  there  as 
Colonel  Nugent ;  he  paid  the  town  secret 
visits ;  he  spent  money  in  it  freely  for 
many  months  through  the  hands  of  his 
agents ;  he  got  false  keys  made  of  the 
magazine  and  armory ;  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  battery  of  Armstrong  guns  was 
in  his  power  ;  he  could  count  on  forty- 
four  Artillery-men  in  Clonmel  as  sworn 
members  of  the  cousjuracy.  To  a  man 
like  Stephens  —  a  strange  mixture  of 
fanaticism,  folly,  astuteness,  and  i)erse- 
verance — these  seemed  amazing  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  soldiery  he  fancied  at  his 
back,  and  i-eady  to  do  for  him  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  signal  much  what  the  Indian 
troops  did  for  Nana  Sahib.  If  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  at  the  Dublin  trial  is  to  be 
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credited,  the  Oriental  barbarian  perpe-  I  they  nor  the  Execntive  authorities  were 
trated  no  more  savage  atrodties  than  the  resfwnsible.  The  irregular  character  of 
Fenians  were  prepared  to  commit  The  the  investigations,  and  especially  of  that 
Fenian  soldiers,  when  the  “  rising  ”  oc-  on  Sergeant  McCarthy,  almost  renewed 
curred,  were  to  shoot  without  mercy  any  the  damaging  belief  that  the  cancer  of 
officer  who  should  exert  himself  to  frus-  sedition  had  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the 
trate  their  purpose ;  those  who  while  re-  army ;  but  all  courts  martial  are  alike 
fusing  to  join  did  not  impede  their  move-  unsatisfactory.  There  could  not  possibly 
ments  were  to  be  locked  up ;  traitors  to  be  conceived  a  mder  way  of  arriving  at 
their  cause,  especially  if  Insh-bom,  were  the  truth  of  a  criminal  charge  than  that 
to  be  treated  in  the  most  summary  man-  taken  in  the  case  of  this  inquiry.  We 
ner,  for  example’s  sake;  and  for  “inform-  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the 
ers  ’’  a  death  was  devised  which  the  dia-  President  and  officers  of  the  court  oon- 
bolical  ingenuity  of  the  islander  of  the  ducted  themselves  with  temper  and 
South  Seas  could  hardly  match.  The  patience,  and  that  the  officer  who  filled 
condemned  were  to  be  tied  to  large  the  part  of  prosecutor.  Colonel  Fielding, 
branches  of  trees,  and  drawn  at  the  rear  in  j)articular  })erforined  his  arduous  task 
of  the  rebel  host,  and  occasionally  stabbed  with  remarkable  coolness,  propriety,  and 
that  their  torture  might  be  as  long  as  effect. 

]>os8ible  prolonged.  Documents  were  in  The  design  w’hich  seems  to  justify  a 
circulation  among  the  Fenians  describing  present  reference  to  the  whole  matter, 
how  informers  were  “  punished  ”  in  however,  has  connection  less  with  the 
1798,  that  the  men  of  1866  might  have  punishment  of  the  offenders  than  with 
precedents  to  follow  sufficiently  horrible,  the  practical  question  whether  there  was 
Particular  individuals,  magistrates  and  anything  in  the  condition  or  government 
others,  were  named  for  slaughter.  of  the  army  in  Ireland  to  favor  the  efforts 

In  dealing  with  the  military,  as  with  of  rebel  emissaries.  If  there  had  not 
the  civilian,  treason-plotters  of  the  Broth-  been  an  opportunity  open  for  them  the 
erhood,  the  Irish  Govenfment  has  acted  American  recruiting  agents  would  have 
with  great  discretion  and  firmness.  It  had  no  success.  It  is  quite  a  new'  thing 
was  necessary  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  i  for  Irish  soldiers  to  display  sympathy 
plot  among  the  soldiery,  and  to  bring  with  any  ]>olitical  movement  They  did 
those  implicated  to  speedy  and  condign  not  concern  themselves  with  the  Young 
punishment,  yet  so  as  not  to  feed  the  im-  Ireland  rising  of  1848,  and  were  not  even 
pression  that  the  army  was  dangerotisly  |  suspected  then.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
tainted.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  addressed  him-  w’ith  Phoenixism.  Was  there  anything 
self  to  the  task  witli  eaniestness  and  in  the  distribution  or  management  of  the 
judgment,  and  rapidly  succeeded  in  re-  ,  troops  during  the  still  later  crisis  to  con- 
pressing  the  evil,  generously  pardoning,  '  tribute  to  the  demoralization  which  set 
or  but  slightly  punishing,  the  offence  of  in  with  the  tour  of  Stephens  through  the 
young  soldiers,  betrayed,  in  momenta  of  provinces?  It  is  certain  that  w'hen  Sir 
inebriation,  into  singing  the  seditious  Hugh  Hose  came  to  Ireland  he  saw  much 
songs  they  were  too  familiar  with  before  to  amend.  The  system  had  been  loose, 
they  entered  the  army,  and  only  putting  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  firm  hand 
on  trial  those  who  had  deliberately  em-  '  should  be  applied  to  restore  it,  in  almost 
barked  in  the  undertaking,  and  set  them-  I  every  department,  to  a  state  of  effieiency. 
selves,  for  a  money  consideration,  or  The  method,  in  particular,  of  concentrat- 
from  uncontrollable  rebellious  instincts,  j  ing  the  great  mass  of  the  army  in  Ireland 
to  corrupt  the  men  under  their  charge,  i  at  the  Curragh,  and  of  only  placing 
This  was  a  w'ise  policy,  and  the  Earl  of  j  small  and  incompletely  officered  detach- 
Kimberley,  and  his  Excellency’s  legal  ments  in  such  principal  places  as  Cork, 
advisers,  deserve  the  same  praise  for  j  Idmerick,  and  Clonmel,  was  as  bad  a 
supporting  and  influencing  such  a  line  of  ^  method  as  could  be  devised.  The  men 
conduct  as  for  their  management  of  the  were  literally  left  a  prey  to  the  designing 
trials  at  the  Special  Commission.  For  !  knave  with  loose  silver  in  one  pocket, 
the  blundering  form  of  any  of  the  courts  j  and  a  green  flag,  a  volume  ot  rebel 
martial,  or  their  tedious  character,  neither  |  songs,  and  a  Fenian  prayer  book,  in  the 
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other.  It  was  to  these  small  stations 
that  “Colonel  Nugent”  directed  his  at¬ 
tention,  in  the  effort  to  provide  himself 
with  a  military  nucleus  for  his  plunder- 
host.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  appears  to  have 
early  seen  the  evil  of  the  former  plan. 
When  he  raised  the  numbers  of  the 
troops  in  the  principal  stations  of  the 
south  and  west,  and  sent  redcoats  to  oo- 
cupy  baiTacks  which  had  long  lain  idle, 
and  in  fact  were  a  couple  of  years  ago 
about  to  be  disposed  of,  as  useless  to  the 
Government,  he  did  not  intend,  it  is  no 
mere  venture  to  say,  to  make  this  re¬ 
distribution  in  order  simply  to  guard 
against  tumults  then  thought  imminent. 
His  orders  were  taken  by  the  public  to 
indicate  a  change  of  military  jwlicy  which 
approved  itself  to  the  judgments  of  men 
in  general.  There  is  no  wish  to  magnify 
Fenianism,  or  to  minister,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  to  the  notion  that  Ireland  is 
covered  with  rebels  ;  but  it  must  be  stated 
plainly,  as  truth  requires  it  should,  that 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come  the 
Government  must  maintain  a  force  in 
Ireland,  keeping  it  well  dispersed  over 
the  country,  at  places  where  it  will  in¬ 
spire  the  people  with  confidence.  When 
the  word  people  is  used  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  too,  that  it  is  the  small  farm¬ 
er  who  really  fears  Fenianism,  and  desires 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  power 
of  the  authorities  to  deal  with  it  Farm¬ 
ers’  sons  and  the  lal>oring  class  at  first 
joined  its  ranks  freely,  but  the  conviction 
18  becoming  universal,  among  all  who 
hirve  any  sort  of  stake  in  the  country, 
that  the  Fenian  is  more  of  a  rapparee 
than  a  patriot  and  that  other  classes  be¬ 
sides  the  landed  proprietary  would  suffer 
if  the  Rrotherho^  had  their  will  in  any 
district  for  the  shortest  period.  The 
mansion  of  the  baron  might  be  burned, 
but  the  cattle  of  the  tenant  farmer  would 
be  driven  off  his  fann  to  feed  haggard 
American  deliverers.  If  the  owner  said 
nay,  the  revolver  would  make  effective 
reply. 

Of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  saw  no 
longer  a  garrison  in  the  county  town 
representing  the  Queen  and  her  authority, 
the  Fenians  made  the  most  adroit  use. 
Their  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the 
soldiery  was  that  England  no  longer  had 
an  army  such  as  served  her  in  former 
years.  She  had  forced  the  Irish  to  emi¬ 


grate,  and  the  raw  material  of  fighting 
men  did  not  exist  She  had  sunk  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  and  was  despised  in 
Europe.  She  had  ceased  to  be  a  military 
power  of  magnitude.  To  defend  her 
distant  possessions,  and  make  as  much 
show  as  possible  of  remaining  prow’ess, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  send  the  Irish 
regiments  to  India,  New  Zealand,  and 
all  far  distant  places.  Such  w'as  the 
homily  preached,  and  the  “leading  arti¬ 
cle”  promulgated,  and  the  Fenian  ha¬ 
rangue  delivered  with  far  greater  unction 
in  the  village  public  house.  The  popula¬ 
tion  came  to  believe  the  story,  for  their 
credulity  is  unbounded,  some  accepting 
it  with  hoi>e,  others  with  fear.  Now, 
however,  the  false  notion  is  corrected, 
and  to  keep  up  the  force  of  that  correc¬ 
tion  nothing  short  of  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  suffice. 

It  will  be  wise,  then,  not  only  in  the 
Irish  capital,  and  in  the  princi[>al  cities  of 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces,  but 
in  other  remoter  parts  of  the  island,  to  let 
the  population  see  the  visible  representa¬ 
tion  of  her  Majesty’s  power  and  author¬ 
ity  in  the  shape  of  regiments  of  troops, 
occasionally  stationed,  and  under  efficient 
and  unrelaxing  supervision.  After  all, 
it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the 
Great  Camps  idea  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  To  train  men  to  move  and  act 
in  masses  may  be  more  necessary  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  character  of  modem  fight¬ 
ing,  but  other  considerations  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  We ‘do  not  expect  to 
fight  great  pitched  battles  every  year, 
but  we  do  require  that  the  army  shall  be 
so  used  in  time  of  peace  as  to  become  of 
the  utmost  possible  value  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  pays  for  its  support.  To  one  of 
these  uses  reference  has  been  made.  It 
is  a  great  moral  en^ne.  It  may  be  hu¬ 
miliating  to  state  It,  but  the  fact  is  so, 
that  an  exhibition  of  force  is  still  neces¬ 
sary  in  Ireland.  For  many  years  to  come, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  loyally 
and  generously  done  for  his  country,  the 
Celt  will  not  be  induced  to  love  England. 
Another  generation  at  least  must  pass 
away  before  that  becomes  possible.  But 
he  can  be  inspired  with  the  sort  of  respect 
which  the  manifestation  of  superiority 
awakens,  and  to  this  infiuence  much  must 
be  trusted  henceforward.  The  disaffect¬ 
ed  must  be  able  to  see  with  tlieir  own 
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eyes  that  they  would  be  crushed  in  an  ' 
instant  if  they  attempted  insurrection. 
This  will  be  the  most  effective  preaching 
of  loyalty  and  protection  of  the  peace- , 
able.  Let  there  be  any  sign  of  military 
weakness,  and  the  Fenians  will  believe 
that  the  old  prophecies  they  supersti- . 
tiously  cherish  are  about  to  be  fulfilled ;  i 
that  England  is  to  pass  out  of  the  cata- , 
logue  ot  great  nations;  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  assist  her  dissolution. 
The  Irish  Natiomalists — of  whom  the  Fe¬ 
nian  is  only  the  extreme  type— believe  as 
firmly  in  the  speedj  arrival  of  the  time 
when  the  absurd  Wew  Zealander  of  the 
late  Lord  Macaulay  will  sketch  the  ruins 
of  St  Paul’s  from  London  bridge,  as 
he  does  in  any  article  of  his  religious 
faith.  That  very  fancy  is  a  favorite  one 
with  him,  and  turns  up  frequently  in  his 
conversation,  and  in  the  newspapers  he 
reads,  to  signify  the  decadence  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  certain  resurrection  of 
Erin.  Whatever  colors  such  a  delusion 
favorably  for  those  who  harbor  it  is  mis¬ 
chievous  to  them  and  to  the  nation  ;  and 
thejr  are  ready  to  find  corroboration  of 
their  foolish  speculations  in  the  smallest 
matters.  The  notion  that  England  could 
not  obtain  recruits  in  consequence  of 
Irish  emigration,  and  that  she  must  there¬ 
fore  be  prepared  to  see  her  army  decline 
in  num^rs  and  in  bravery,  got  fast  hold 
of  the  Fenians,  and  the  non-appearance 
of  the  military  parade,  once  familiar  in 
the  provinces,  strengthened  the  idea.  A 
recent  PaiTiamentary  debate,  in  which 
the  paucity  of  recruits  was  complained  pf, 
and  the  probable  necessity  to  raise  the 
soldier’ spay  if  the  numbers  of  the  Queen’s 
forces  were  to  be  kept  up,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  comment  in  every  Fenian-Irish 
and  Fenian- American  journal,  and  won¬ 
derfully  cheered  the  simple  Brotherhood. 
Their  ranks  were  swelling,  and  those  of 
“England”  declining.  James  Stephens 
showed  in  his  speech,  on  his  return  to 
New-York,  after  his  escape,  that  this  was 
the  prevmling  notion  even  in  his  more 
practical  mind.  lie  computed  that  it 
would  take  England  three  or  four  months 
to  gather  from  all  parts  of  her  colonial 
dominions,  troops  sufficient  to  cope  with 
his  braves,  who  were,  in  Ireland,  he  de¬ 
clared  two  hundred  thousand  strong. 
The  Fenians  immensely  underrate  the 
strength  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain, 


even  numerically.  Every  regiment  of  it 
could  be  thrown  into  Ireland,  and  placed 
in  any  i)art  of  it,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and  there  would  be  no  risk  whatever  in 
removing  the  entire  body  from  England 
and  Scotland.  But  these  are  iacts  the 
Irish  peasant  is  not  permitted  by  his  po¬ 
litical  instructors  to  understand,  and  he 
must,  accordingly,  be  taught  by  the  eye. 

It  is  but  fairness  to  the  class  from 
whom  Irish  recruits  come  to  add  that 
treachery  to  their  colors  is  not  a  vice 
of  theirs:  it  was  unknown  in  Ireland 
before  the  American  seditions  element 
was  introduced.  On  how  many  fields 
have  the  Irishmen  of  road-side  cabins 
fought  loyally  and  bravely  for  their 
Queen  !  In  how  many  climes  have  they 
toiled,  suffered,  and  died  for  Britain’s 
glory  or  defence !  Have  they  been  ever 
wanting  in  emergencies  demanding  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  soldier  t  Has  it 
been  found  more  difficult  to  hold  them 
under  discipline  than  others  t  Has  it  not 
been  the  pride  of  the  historian  to  praise 
their  fidelity  and  valor  !  Have  the  Irish 
rank  and  file  not  received  the  acknowl¬ 
edgments  of  ParlLament  for  eminent  ser¬ 
vice  ?  In  our  latest  great  campaign  in 
the  Crimea  they  were  as  patient  as  the 
English  and  Scotch  troops  under  priva¬ 
tion,  as  steady  in  the  trenches,  as  bold  in 
the  assault  The  Irish  are  as. excellent 
material  of  soldiers  .as  ever.  They  must 
be  preserved,  however,  from  evil  influ¬ 
ences.  The  Fenian  agents  carried  about 
an  infection  of  the  deadliest  soil,  and 
there  was  a  predisposition  which  assisted 
the  spreading  of  the  taint  The  renewal 
of  the  wicked  attempt  to  propagate  the 
malignant  influence  must  be  guarded 
against  by  a  vigilance  akin  to  that  shown 
by  the  Irish  Government  so  commend- 
ably  in  contending  with  rinderpest. 
With  ordinary  care  in  guarding  the  Irish 
military  from  the  seductions  of  rebel 
emissaries,  there  need  be  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  about  the  continuance  of  Irish  re¬ 
cruiting.  lieduced  as  the  population  is, 
Ireland  will  still  supply  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
British  armies.  Should  an  opportunity 
arise  in  any  new  war,  the  Irish  soldiers 
who  are  inspired  by  loyal  feelings,  and 
indignant  beyond  description  with  the 
Fenians,  will  wipe  out  the  reproach  cast 
upon  them  by  the  conduct  of  a  few.  The 
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autliorities,  however,  must  be  more  care- 1 
ful.  Officers  must  attend  better  to  their  | 
duties.  It  is  impossible  that  what  was  i 
going  on  at  Cork,  Clonmel,  and  other  i 
places,  could  have  remained  concealed  so 
long  if  the  officers  most  in  communication 
with  the  men  had  been  alive  to  their  | 
responsibilities.  There  is  something  else 
to  be  done  than  training  men  to  ma¬ 
noeuvre  and  use  weapons.  There  is  a 
moral  influence  to  be  exerted,  which,  ; 
among  the  gayeties  of  society,  youn^  I 
men  are  ready  to  neglect  The  soldier  is  | 
something  more  than  so  much  human  ! 
material,  to  be  used  as  a  machine.  He  | 
has  a  heart  that  may  be  depraved  or  in¬ 
spired  witli  loyal  and  honest  impulses. 
He  may  be  trained  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency,  and  yet  demoralized,  and  all 
the  more  dangerous  from  his  skill  and 
power  over  his  fellows. 

To  the  civilian  mind  the  impression 
comes  w’ith  the  force  of  a  conviction  on 
jKjrusing  the  reports  of  the  recent  courts  ' 
martial,  that  men  have  been  promoted  in 
various  regiments  to  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  of  sergeants  without  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  exercise  of  caution.  It  may  be  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  shortened  period  of  service 
that  these  promotions  should  be  made  , 
more  rapidly.  The  reduction  of  the  term 
of  enlistment  was  a  grave  and  costly 
mistake.  It  has  had  many  bad  effects, 
but  this  one  has  not  before  been  brought 
under  notice.  Those  trials  have  remark¬ 
ably  show’ll  how  much  depends  on  the 
loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer — how  j^^eat  is  his  pow’er 
over  his  men  ;  how  little  he  is  himself 
under  the  eye  of  his  superiors  ;  how 
ho])eles8  it  is  to  expect  that  information 
will  be  tendered  against  him  by  soldiers 
who  are  absolutely  under  his  control.  | 
And  yet  several  of  the  men  arraigned , 
were  raised  to  the  position  of  sergeants  ‘ 
before  their  characters  could  have  been  ' 
fully  tested.  There  was  culpable  care¬ 
lessness  in  such  a  practice.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  regiments  must  have  been 
defective  w’hen  men  could  enlist  as  pri-  I 
vates,  who  have  been  since  found  to  have 
been  Fenians  at  the  time,  with  the  sole ' 
object  of  corrupting  the  men  ;  could  im-  ' 
mediately  set  about  their  task  by  spend¬ 
ing  sums  of  money  no  soldier  could  be 
expected  to  possess ;  could,  during  the  1 
time  when  tins  game  was  being  played,  | 


obtain  promotion  above  soldiers  longer  in 
the  service,  and  finally  secure  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  authority  which  they  desireti  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  evil  pur|M)se.  In 
certain  cases  this  ascent  of  Fenians  was 
extremely  rapid,  a  couple  of  years  suffi¬ 
cing  to  accomplish  their  full  design. 

It  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
services  of  a  soldier  so  experienced,  and 
an  organizer  so  able,  as  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
were  available  when  the  necessity  sprang 
up  in  Ireland  for  a  change  of  military  acl- 
ministration.  His  name  inspired  confi¬ 
dence.  The  officers  of  the  army  imme¬ 
diately  under  his  control,  knowing  the 
man  they  had  to  deal  with,  shook  off  all 
tendency  to  a  perfunctory  discharge  of 
duties,  and  applied  themselves  to  their 
work  with  zeal  and  freshness.  Ry  fre¬ 
quent  review's  and  inspections,  which 
have  been  much  more  than  merely  formal 
ceremonials,  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
inaugurated  a  new  system  under  which 
the  old  condition  of  indiscipline  has  van¬ 
ished.  The  army  in  Ireland  will  soon  be 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  object 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  set  before  him,  and  the 
success  he  has  attained  already  estab¬ 
lishes  a  strong  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation. 


Cornblll  Mftgazlne. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CELTIC  LITERATURE, 
riar  iv. — coxclcsios. 

If  I  were  asked  where  English  poetrj’ 
got  these  three  things — its  turn  for  style, 
its  turn  for  melancholy,  and  its  turn  for 
natural  magic,  for  catching  and  rendering 
the  charm  of  nature  in  a  wonderfully 
neiir  and  vivid  w’ay,  I  should  answ’er, 
with  some  doubt,  that  it  got  much  of  its 
turn  for  style  from  a  Celtic  source ;  w’ith 
less  doubt,  that  it  got  much  of  its  mel¬ 
ancholy  from  a  Celtic  source ;  with  no 
doubt  at  all,  that  from  a  Celtic  source  it 
got  all  its  natural  magic. 

Any  German  w’ith  jienetration  and 
tact  in  matters  of  literary  criticism  will 
own  that  the  principal  deficiency  of  Ger¬ 
man  poetry  is  in  its  style  ;  that  for  style, 
in  the  higliest  sense,  it  shows  but  little 
feeling.  Take  the  eminent  masters  of 
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style,  the  poets  who  best  give  the  idea  of 
what  the  ])eculiar  power  which  lies  in 
style  is — Pindar,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton. 
An  example  of  the  peculiar  effect  which 
these  poets  produce,  you  can  hardly  give 
from  Oerman  poetry.  Examples  enough 
you  can  give  from  German  poetry  of  ^e 
effect  produced  by  genius,  thought,  and 
feeling  expressing  themselves  in  clear 
language,  simple  language,  passionate 
language,  eloquent  langage,  with  har- 
•raony  and  melody ;  but  not  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  effect  exercis^  by  eminent  power 
of  style.  Every  reader  of  Dante  can  at 
once  call  to  mind 'what  the  peculiar  effect 
I  mean  is ;  I  spoke  of  it  in  my  lectures 
on  translating  Homer,  and  there  I  took 
an  example  of  it  from  Dante,  who  per¬ 
haps  manifests  it  more  eminently  than 
any  other  poet  But  from  Milton,  too, 
one  may  take  examples  of  it  abundantly  ; 
compare  this  from  Milton — 

. “  nor  soDiotimes  forj;et 

Those  other  two  equal  with  me  in  fate, 

So  were  I  equall’d  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thainyris  and  blind  Mmonides," 

with  this  from  Goethe — 

“  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stillc, 

Ein  Charakter  sich  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt." 

Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way  titan 
the  style  in  which  Goethe  there  presents 
his  thought ;  but  it  is  the  style  of  prose 
as  much  as  of  poetry ;  it  is  lucid,  harrao-  ' 
nious,  earnest,  eloquent,  but  it  has  not 
received  that  peculiar  kneading,  height¬ 
ening,  and  recasting,  which  is  observ'a- 
ble  in  the  style  of  the  passage  from  Mil- 
ton — a  style  which  seems  to  have  for  its 
cause  a  certain  pressure  of  emotion,  and  i 
an  ever-surging,  yet  bridled,  excitement 
in  the  poet,  giving  a  special  intensity  to 
his  way  of  delivering  himself.  In  poeti¬ 
cal  races  and  epochs  this  turn  for  style  is 
peculiarly  observable ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
only  on  condition  of  having  this  some¬ 
what  heightened  and  difficult  manner,  so 
different  from  the  plain  manner  of  prose, 
that  poetry  gets  the  privilege  of  being 
loosed,  at  its  best  moments,  into  that 
perfectly  simple,  limpid  style,  which  is 
the  supreme  style  of  all,  but  the  simplici¬ 
ty  of  which  is  still  not  the  simplicity  of 
prose.  The  simplicity  of  Menander's 
style  is  the  simplicity  of  prose,  and  is  the 
same  kind  of  umplicity  as  that  which 


Goethe’s  style,  in  the  passage  I  have  quo¬ 
ted,  exhibits;  but  Menander  does  not 
belong  to  a  great  poetical  moment,  he 
comes  too  late  for  it;  it  is  the  simple 
passages  in  poets  like  Pindar  or  Dante 
which  are  perfect,  being  masterpieces  of 
poetical  simplicity.  One  may  say  the 
'  same  of  the  simple  passages  in  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  they  are  perl^t,  their  simplicity 
I  being  a  poetical  simplicity.  They  are  the 
golden,  easeful,  crowning  moments  of  a 
manner  which  is  always  pitched  in  an¬ 
other  key  from  that  of  prose,  a  manner 
I  changed  and  heightened  ;  the  Elizabethan 
!  style,  regnant  in  most  of  our  dramatic 
!  ]>oetry  to  this  day,  is  mainly  the  continu- 
I  ation  of  this  manner  of  Shakespeare’s. 

I  It  was  a  manner  much  more  turbid  and 
'  strown  with  blemishes  than  the  manner 
I  of  Pindar,  Dante,  or  Milton ;  often  it 
I  was  detestable ;  but  it  owed  its  exist- 
]  enoe  to  Shakespeare’s  instinctive  impulse 
I  towards  style  in  poetry,  to  his  native  sense 
I  of  the  necessity  for  it ;  and  without  the 
i  basis  of  style  everywhere,  faulty  though 
it  may  in  some  places  be,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  b^uty  of  expression,  un¬ 
surpassable  for  effectiveness  and  charm, 
which  is  reached  in  Shakespeare’s  best 
jiassages.  The  turn  for  style  is  {lercepti- 
ble  all  through  English  poetry,  proving, 
to  my  mind,  the  genuine  poetical  gift  of 
the  race ;  this  turn  imparts  to  our  po¬ 
etry  a  stamp  of  high  distinction,  and 
sometimes  it  doubles  the  force  of  a  poet 
not  by  nature  of  the  very  highest  order, 
such  as  Gray,  and  raises  him  to  a  rank 
beyond  what  his  natural  richness  and 
power  seem  to  promise.  Goethe,  with 
his  fine  critical  jierception,  saw  clearly 
enough  both  the  jiower  of  style  in  itself, 
and  tlie  lack  of  style  in  the  literature  of 
his  own  country ;  and  perhaps  if  we  re¬ 
gard  him  solely  as  a  German,  not  as  a 
European,  his  great  work  was  that  he 
labor^  all  his  life  to  impart  style  to 
German  literature,  and  firmly  to  estab¬ 
lish  it  there.  Hence  the  immense  impor¬ 
tance  to  him  of  the  world  of  classical 
art,  and  of  the  productions  of  Greek  or 
Latin  genius,  where  style  so  eminently 
manifests  its  power.  Had  he  found  in 
I  the  German  genius  and  literature  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  style  existing  by  nature  and 
ready  to  his  hand,  half  his  work,  one 
may  say,  would  have  been  saved  him,  and 
;  he  might  have  done  much  more  in  poe- 
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try.  But  as  it  was,  he  had  to  try  and  ' 
create  out  of  his  own  powers  a  style  for 
Grerman  poetry,  as  well  as  to  provide 
contents  tor  this  style  to  carry  ;  and  thus 
his  labor  a6  a  poet  was  doubled. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  power  of 
style,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  here ! 
speaking  of  style,  is  something  quite  | 
different  from  the  power  of  idiomatic,  ! 
simple,  nervous,  racy  expression,  such  as 
the  expression  of  healthy,  robust  natures  | 
so  often  is,  such  as  Luther’s  was  in  a  i 
striking  degree.  Style,  in  my  sense  of  | 
the  word,  is  a  peculiar  recasting  and  I 
heightening,  under  a  certain  condition  of 
spiritual  excitement,  of  what  a  man  has 
to  say,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  digni¬ 
ty  and  distinction  to  it ;  and  dignity  and 
distinction  are  not  terms  which  suit 
many  acts  or  words  of  Luther.  Deeply 
touched  with  the  Gemeinheit  which  is  the 
bane  of  his  nation,  as  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  grand  example  of  the  honesty 
which  is  his  nation’s  excellence,  he  can 
not  even  show  himself  brave,  resolute  | 
and  truthful,  without  showing  a  strong  * 
dash  of  coarseness  and  commonness  all 
the  while  ;  the  right  definition  of  Luther, 
as  of  our  own  Bunyan,  is  that  he  is  a 
Philistine  of  genius.  So  Luther’s  sin¬ 
cere  idiomatic  German — such  language 
as  this:  “  Ililf  liber  Gott,  wie  mancben 
Jammer  habe  ich  gesehen,  dass  der  gem- 
eine  Mann  doch  so  gar  nichts  weiss  von 
der  christlichen  Lehre !  ”  —  no  more 
proves  a  power  of  style  in  German  lit¬ 
erature,  than  Cobbett’s  sinewy  idiomatic 
English  proves  it  in  English  literature. 
Power  of  style,  properly  so-called,  as 
manifested  in  masters  of  style  like  Dante 
or  Milton  in  poetry,  Cicero,  Bossuet  or 
}k>lingbroke  in  prose,  is  something  quite 
different,  and  has,  as  I  have  said,  for  its 
characteristic  effect,  this — to  add  dignity 
and  distinction. 

Style,  then,  the  Germans  are  singularly 
without ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  power 
of  style  should  show  itself  so  strongly  as 
it  does  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  if  the 
Scandinavians  are  such  genuine  Teutons 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  Fauriel  used 
to  talk  of  the  Scandinavian  Teutons  and 
the  German  Teutons,  as  if  they  were  two 
divisions  of  the  same  people,  and  the 
common  notion  about  them,  no  doubt,  is 
very  much  this.  Since  the  war  in  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein,  however,  all  one’s  Ger¬ 


man  friends  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
insist  on  the  difference  of  nature  between 
themselves  and  the  Scandinavians  ;  when 
one  expresses  surprise  that  the  German 
sense  of  nationality  should  ))e  so  deeply 
affronted  by  the  rule  over  Germans,  not 
of  Latins  or  Celts,  but  of  brother  Teutons 
or  next  door  to  it,  a  German  will  give/ 
you  I  know  not  how  long  a  catalogue  of 
the  radical  )x>ints  of  nnlikeness,  in  genius 
and  disposition,  between  himself  and  a 
Dane.  This  emboldens  me  to  remark 
that  there  is  a  fire,  a  sense  of  style,  a 
distinction,  in  Icelandic  poetry,  which 
German  poetry  has  not  Icelandic  poe¬ 
try,  too,  shows  a  jK)werful  and  developeil 
technic;  and  I  Vish  to  throw  out,  for 
examination  by  those  who  are  competent 
to  sift  the  matter,  the  suggestion  that 
this  power  of  style  and  development  of 
technic  in  the  Norse  poetry  seems  to 
point  towards  an  early  Celtic  influence  or 
intermixture.  It  is  curious  that  Zeuss, 
in  his  grammar,  quotes  a  text  W'hich 
gives  countenance  to  this  notion ;  as  late 
as  the  ninth  century,  he  says,  there  were 
Irish  Celts  in  Iceland ;  and  the  text  he 
quotes  to  show  this  is  as  follows :  “  In 
870  A.D.,  when  the  Norwegians  came  to 
Iceland,  there  were  Christians  there,  who 
departed,  and  left  behind  them  Irish 
books,  bells,  and  other  things ;  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
Christians  were  Irish.”  I  speak,  and 
ought  to  speak,  with  the  utmost  diffidence 
on  all  these  questions  of  ethnology ;  but 
I  must  say  that  when  I  read  this  text  in 
Zeuss,  I  caught  eagerly  at  the  clew  it 
seemed  to  offer ;  for  I  had  been  hearing 
the  Nibelungen  read  and  commented  on 
in  German  schools  (German  schools  have 
the  good  habit  of  reading  and  comment¬ 
ing  on  German  poetry,  as  we  read  and 
comment  on  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  do 
not  read  and  comment  on  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare),  and  it  struck  me  how  the 
fatal  humdrum  and  want  of  stylo  of  the 
Germans  had  marred  their  way  of  telling 
this  magnificent  tradition  of  the  NiMun- 
gen,  and  taken  half  its  grandeur  and  pow¬ 
er  out  of  it ;  while  in  the  Icelandic  poems 
which  deal  with  this  ti'adition,  its  gran¬ 
deur  and  power  are  much  more  fully  visi- 
We,  and  everywhere  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Eldda  there  is  a  force  of  style  and  a  dis¬ 
tinction  as  unlike  as  possible  to  tlie  want 
of  both  in  the  German  Nihelungen.  At 
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the  same  time  the  Scandinavians  have  a 
reahsm,  as  it  is  called,  in  their  genius, 
which  abundantly  proves  their  relation¬ 
ship  witli  the  Germans ;  any  one  whom 
Mr.  Dasent’s  delightful  books  have  made 
acquainted  witli  the  prose  tales  of  the 
Norsemen,  will  be  struck  with  the  stamp 
N  of  a  Teutonic  nature  in  them ;  but  the 
Norse  poetry  seems  to  have  something 
which  from  Teutonic  sources  alone  it 
could  not  have  derived  ;  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  not,  and  which  the  Celts  have,  i 
This  something  is  and  the  Celts  ' 
certainly  have  it  in  a  wonderful  measure.  ! 
Style  is  the  most  striking  quality  of  their  ! 
jx>etry  ;  Celtic  poetry  seems  to  make  up  ' 
to  itselif  for  being  unable  to  master  the 
world  and  give  an  adequate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it,  by  throwing  all  its  force  into 
style,  by  bending  language  at  any  rate 
to  its  will,  and  expressing  the  ideas  it  has 
with  unsurpassable  intensity,  elevation, 
and  effect.  It  has  all  through  it  a  sort  of 
intoxication  of  style — a  Pindarigm,  to  use 
a  word  formed  from  the  name  of  the  poet, 
on  whom,  above  all  other  poets,  the  pow¬ 
er  of  style  seems  to  have  exercised  an  in¬ 
spiring  and  intoxicating  effect ;  and  not 
in  its  great  poets  only,  in  Taliesin,  or 
Llywarch  Hen,  or  Ossian,  does  the  Cel-  ' 
tic  genius  show  this  Pindarism,  but  in  all 
its  productions :  I 

“  The  grave  of  March  is  this,  and  this  the 
grave  of  Qwythyr ; 

Here  is  the  grave  of  Gwgawn  Gleddy-  i 
frcidd  ; 

But  unknown  is  the  grave  of  Arthur.” 

That  comes  from  the  Welsh  MermriaUof 
the  Graves  of  the  Warriors,  and  if  we  com-  ' 
pare  it  w'itli  the  familiar  memorial  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  an  English  churchyard  (for  we  i 
English  have  so  much  Germanism  in  us 
that  our  productions  offer  abundant  ex¬ 
amples  of  German  w'ant  of  style  as  well 
as  of  its  opposite) — 

“  Afflictions  sore  long  time  I  bore, 

Physicians  were  in  vain, 

Tiil  God  did  please  Death  should  me  seize 
And  ease  me  of  my  ptun 

if,  I  say,  we  compare  the  Welsh  memo¬ 
rial  lines  with  the  English,  which  in  their  ' 
Gemeitiheit  of  style  are  truly  Germanic,  we 
shall  get  a  clear  sense  of  what  that  Celtic 
talent  for  style  1  have  been  speaking  of  | 
is. 


Or  take  this  epitaph  of  an  Irish  Celt, 
Angus  the  Culdee,  whose  Felire',  or  fest- 
I  ology,  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  a  fest- 
:  olo^  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
[  or  TOginning  of  the  ninth  century,  he 
collect^  from  “the  countless  hosts  of 
the  illuminated  books  of  Erin”  (to  use 
his  own  words)  the  festivals  of  the  Irish 
saints,  his  poem  having  a  stanza  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  epitaph  on  Angus, 
who  died  at  Cluain  Eidhnech,  in  Queen’s 
County,  rune  thus ; 

“  Angus  in  the  assembly  of  Heaven, 

Here  are  his  tomb  and  his  bed  ; 

It  is  from  hence  he  went  to  death. 

In  the  Friday,  to  holy  Heaven. 

“  It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  reared  ; 
It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  buried  ; 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech,  of  many  crosses. 

He  first  read  his  psalms.” 

That  is  by  no  eminent  hand  ;  and  yet  a 
Greek  epitaph  could  not  show  a  finer 
perception  of  what  constitutes  propriety 
and  felicity  of  stylo  in  compositions  of 
this  nature.  Take  the  well-known  Welsh 
prophecy  about  the  fate  of  the  Britons : 

“  Their  Lord  they  will  praise, 

Their  speech  they  will  keep, 

Their  land  they  will  lose, 

Except  wild  VVales.” 

To  however  late  an  epoch  that  prophecy 
belongs,  what  a  feeling  for  style,  at  any 
rate,  it  manifests !  And  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  famous  Welsh  triads. 
We  may  put  aside  all  the  vexed  questions 
as  to  their  greater  or  less  antiquity,  and 
still  what  im|xutant  witness  they  bear  to 
the  genius  for  literaiy  style  of  the  people 
who  produced  them  I 
Now  we  English  undoubtedly  exhibit 
very  often  the  want  of  sense  for  style  of 
our  German  kinsmen.  The  churchyard 
lines  I  just  now  quoted  afford  an  instance 
of  it;  but  the  whole  branch  of  our  liter¬ 
ature — and  a  very  popular  branch  it  is, 
our  hymnology — to  which  those  lines  are 
to  be  referred,  is  one  continued  instance 
of  it  Our  German  kinsmen  and  we  are 
the  great  people  for  hymns.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  very  proud  of  their  hymns,  and 
we  are  very  proud  of  ours ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  of  the  two,  the  German 
hymn  book  or  ours,  uas  least  poetical 
worth  in  itself,  or  does  least  to  prove 
genuine  poetical  power  in  the  people  pro- 
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ducing  it  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  choice  and 
arrangement  of  materials  for  his  Book  of 
Praise ;  I  am  content  to  put  them  on  a 
level  (and  that  is  giving  them  the  highest 
possible  rank)  with  Mr.  Palgi*ave’s  choice 
and  arrangement  of  materials  for  his ' 
Golden  Treasury ;  but  yet  no  sound  critic  > 
can  doubt  that,  so  far  as  jioetry  is  con-  ; 
cemed,  while  the  Golden  Treasury  is  a 
monument  of  a  nation’s  strength,  the 
Book  of  Praise  is  a  monument  of  a  na-  i 
tion’s  weakness.  Only  the  German  race,  i 
with  its  want  of  quick  instinctive  tact,  of 
delicate,  sure  perception,  could  have  in¬ 
vented  the  hymn  as  the  Germans  and  we 
have  it ;  and  our  non-German  turn  for 
style,  of  which  the  veiy  essence  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  liaj)py  fineness  and  truth  of  poetical 
jierception,  could  not  but  desert  us  when 
our  German  nature  carried  us  into  a  kind 
of  composition  which  can  please  only 
when  the  perception  is  somewhat  blunt,  i 
Scarcely  any  one  of  us  ever  judges  our  j 
hymns  fairly,  because  works  of  this  kind  * 
have  two  sides — their  side  for  religion  i 
and  their  side  for  poetry.  Everything  j 
which  has  helped  a  man  in  his  religious  ; 
life,  everything  which  associates  itself  in  I 
his  mind  with  the  growth  of  that  life,  is  j 
beautiful  and  venerable  to  him ;  in  this  | 
way,  productions  of  little  or  no  poetical ; 
value,  like  the  German  hymns  and  ours,  i 
may  come  to  be  regard^  as  very  pre¬ 
cious.  Their  worth  in  this  sense,  as  ^ 
means  by  which  we  have  been  edified,  I , 
do  not  for  a  moment  hold  cheap ;  but ! 
there  is  an  edification  proper  to  all  our  ' 
stages  of  development,  the  highest  as 
W’ell  as  the  lowest,  and  it  is  for  man  to  1 
press  on  towards  the  highest  stages  of : 
his  development,  with  the  certainty  that  I 
for  those  stages,  too,  means  of  edifica- ; 
tion  will  not  be  found  wanting.  Now  i 
certainly  it  is  a  higher  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  when  our  fineness  of  perception  is  , 
keen  than  when  it  is  blunt.  And  if —  1 
whereas  the  Semitic  genius  placed  its  i 
highest  spiritual  life  in  the  religious  sen¬ 
timent,  and  made  that  the  basis  of  its ' 
poetry — the  Indo-European  genius  places 
Its  highest  spiritual  life  in  the  imagiua- , 
tive  reason,  and  makes  that  the  basis  of  j 
its  poetry,  we  are  none  the  better  for  I 
wanting  the  perception  to  discern  a  nat- 1 
ural  law,  which  is,  after  all,  like  every 
natural  law,  iiTesistible ;  we  are  none  the 


better  for  trying  to  make  ourselves  Se¬ 
mitic,  when  Nature  has  made  us  Indo- 
European,  and  to  shift  the  basis  of  our 
poetry.  We  may  mean  well ;  all  manner 
of  good  may  happen  to  us  on  the  road  we 
go  ;  but  we  are  not  on  our  own  real  right 
road,  the  road  we  must  in  the  end  follow. 
That  is  why,  when  our  hymns  betray  a 
false  tendency  by  losing  ‘a  power  which 
accompanies  the  poetical  work  of  our 
race  on  our  other  more  suitable  lines,  the 
indication  thus  given  is  of  great  value 
and  instructiveness  for  us.  One  of  our 
main  gifts  for  poetry  deserts  us  in  our 
hymns,  and  so  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the 
one  true  basis  for  the  spiritual  work  of 
an  Indo-European  people,  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  have  not  this  particular  gift  of 
ours,  do  not  and  cannot  get  in  this  way, 
though  they  may  get  it  in  others.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  the  masterpieces  of 
the  spiritual  work  of  Indo-Europeans 
taking  the  pure  religious  sentiment,  and 
not  the  imaginative  reason,  for  their 
basis,  are  works  like  the  Imitation,  the 
Dies  Irce,  the  Stabat  Mater — works  cloth¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  middle-age  Latin, 
the  genuine  native  voice  of  no  Indo- 
European  nation.  The  perfection  of 
their  kind,  but  that  kind  not  perfectly 
legitimate,  they  take  a  language  not  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  ;  as  if  to  show  that  when 
mankind’s  Semitic  age  is  once  passed, 
the  age  which  produced  the  great  incom- 
paralne  monuments  of  the  pure  religious 
sentiment,  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah, 
the  Psalms — works  truly  to  be  called  in¬ 
spired,  because  the  same  divine  jiower 
which  worked  in  those  who  produced 
them  works  no  longer — as  if  to  show  us, 
that,  after  this  primitive  age,  we  Indo- 
Europeans  must  feel  these  works  without 
attempting  to  remake  them  ;  and  that 
our  poetry,  if  it  tries  to  make  itself  sim¬ 
ply  the  organ  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
leaves  the  true  course,  and  must  conceal 
this  by  not  speaking  a  living  language. 
The  moment  it  speaks  a  living  language, 
and  still  makes  itself  the  organ  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  only,  as  in  the  German 
and  English  hymns,  it  betrays  weakness ; 
the  wetness  of  all  false  tendency. 

But  if,  by  attending  to  the  Germanism 
in  us  English  and  to  its  works,  one  has 
come  to  doubt  whether  we,  too,  are  not 
thorough  Germans  by  genius  and  with 
the  German  deadness  to  style,  one  has 
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only  to  repeat  to  one’s  self  a  line  of  Milton  ' 
— a  poet  intoxicated  with  the  passion  for  | 
style  as  much  as  Taliesin  or  Pindar — to  ' 
see  that  we  have  another  side  to  our 
genius  besides  the  German  one.  Whence  ^ 
do  we  get  it  ?  The  Normans  may  have 
brought  in  the  Latin  sense  for  rhetoric : 
and  style — for,  indeed,  this  sense  goes ' 
naturally  w'ith  a  high  spirit  and  a  stren-  I 
nousness  like  theirs — but  the  sense  for  j 
style  w’hich  English  poetry  shows  is , 
something  finer  than  we  could  well  have  , 
got  from  a  people  so  positive  and  so  lit-  j 
tie  poetical  as  tlie  Normans  ;  and  it  seems  ; 
to  me  we  may  much  more  plausibly  de-  ' 
rive  it  from  a  root  of  the  poetical  Celtic 
nature  in  us. 

Its  chord  of  penetrating  passion  and 
melancholy,  again,  its  Titanism  as  we  see 
it  in  Byron — what  other  European  poe¬ 
try  possesses  that  like  the  English,  and 
where  do  we  get  it  from  ?  The  Celts, 
with  their  vehement  reliction  against  the  : 
de8]>otism  of  fact,  with  their  sensuous 
nature,  their  manifold  striving,  their  ad-  , 
verse  destiny,  their  immense 'calamities,  i 
the  Celts  are  the  prime  authors  of  this  ' 
vein  of  piercing  regret  and  passion,  of 
this  Titanism  in  poetry.  A  famous  book, 
Macpherson’s  Oesian,  carried  in  the  last 
century  this  vein  like  a  flood  of  lava 
tlirough  Europe.  I  am  not  going  to 
criticise  Macpherson’s  Ottian  here  ;  make 
the  part  of  what  is  forged,  modern,  taw-  i 
dry,  spurious  in  the  book  as  large  as  you 
please ;  strip  Scotland,  if  you  like,  of  ev¬ 
ery  feather  of  borrowed  plumes  which  on 
the  strength  of  M.'icpherson’s  Osdan  site 
may  have  stolen  from  that  vetut  et  major 
Scotia,  the  true  home  of  the  Ossianic 
poetry,  Ireland ;  I  make  no  objection.  ; 
But  there  will  still  be  left  in  the  book  a 
residue  with  the  very  soul  of  the  Celtic 
genius  in  it,  and  which  has  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  brought  this  soul  of 
the  Celtic  genius  into  contact  with  the , 
genius  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
and  enriched  all  our  poetry  by  it.  W oody  ' 
Morven,  and  echoing  Sora,  and  Selma 
with  its  silent  halls — we  all  owe  them  a  i 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  when  we  are  nn-  j 
just  enough  to  forget  it,  may  the  Muse 
forget  us  I  Choose  any  one  of  the  bet- 1 
ter  passages  in  Macpherson’s  Os»ian,  and  ; 
you  can  see  what  an  apparition  of  new-  | 
ness  and  power  such  a  strain  must  have  ^ 
been  to  the  eighteenth  century :  | 


“I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha, 
but  they  were  desolate.  The  fox  looked 
out  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grass  of 
the  wall  waved  round  her  head,  liaise 
the  song  of  mourning,  O  bards,  over 
the  land  of  strangers.  They  have  but 
fallen  before  us,  for  one  day  we  must 
fall.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son 
of  the  winged  days  1  Thou  lookest  from 
thy  towers  to  day  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  blast  of  the  desert  comes  ;  it  howls 
in  thy  empty  court,  and  whistles  round 
thy  half- worn  shield.  Let  the  blast  of 
the  desert  come  !  we  shall  be  renowned 
in  our  day.” 

All  Europe  felt  the  power  of  that  mel¬ 
ancholy  ;  but  what  I  wish  to  point  out 
is,  tliat  no  nation  in  Euro|>e  so  caught  in 
its  poetiy  the  passionate  penetrating 
accent  ot  the  Celtic  genius,  its  strain 
of  Titanism,  as  the  English.  Goethe, 
like  Napoleon,  felt  the  spell  of  Ossian 
very  powerfully,  and  he  quotes  a  long 
passage  from  him  in  his  Wertlier.  But 
what  is  there  Celtic,  turbulent,  and  Ti¬ 
tanic  about  the  German  Werther,  that 
amiable,  cultivated,  and  melancholy 
young  man,  having  for  his  sorrow  and 
suicide  the  perfectly  definite  motive  that 
Lotte  cannot  be  his?  Faust,  again,  ha.s 
nothing  unaccountable,  defiant,  and  Ti¬ 
tanic  in  him ;  his  knowledge  does  not 
bring  him  the  satisfaction  he  expected 
from  it,  and  meanwhile  ho  finds  himself 
poor  and  growing  old,  and  balked  of  the 
palpable  enjoyment  of  life  ;  and  here  is 
the  motive  for  Faust’s  discontent.  In  the 
.most  energetic  and  impetuous  of  Goethe’s 
creations — his  PrometfUua — it  is  not  Cel¬ 
tic  self-will  and  passion,  it  is  nither  the 
Germanic  sense  of  justice  and  reason, 
which  revolts  against  the  de8|>otisin  of 
Zeus.  The  German  Sehnswht  itself  is  a 
wistful,  soft,  tearful  longing,  rather  than 
a  struggling,  fierce,  passionate  one.  But 
the  Ctdtic  melancholy  is  struggling,  fierce, 

Eassionate  ;  to  catch  its  note  listen  to 
ilywarch  Hen  in  old  age,  addressing  his 
crutch: 

“  O  my  crutch !  is  it  not  autumn,  when  the 
fem  is  red,  the  water-flag  yellow  ?  Uave  I 
not  hated  that  which  I  love  ? 

“  O  my  crutch !  is  it  not  winter  time  now, 
when  men  talk  together  after  that  they  have 
drunken  ?  Is  not  the  side  of  my  bed  left  des- 
Bolate  ? 

“  O  my  crutch  !  is  it  not  spring,  when  the 
cuckoo  passes  through  the  air,  when  the  foam 
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sparkles  on  the  sea  ?  The  young  maidens  no 
longer  love  me. 

“  O  my  crutch !  Is  it  not  the  first  day  of  May  ? 
The  furrows,  are  they  not  shining ;  the  young 
com,  is  it  not  springing  ?  Ah,  the  sight  of  my 
handle  makes  me  wroth: 

“  O  my  crutch  !  stand  straight,  thou  wilt 
support  me  the  better ;  it  is  very  iong  since  1 
was  Llywarch. 

“Behold  old  age,  which  makes  sport  of 
me,  from  the  hair  of  my  head  to  my  teeth,  to 
my  eyes,  which  women  loved. 

“  The  four  things  I  have  all  my  life  most 
bated  fall  upon  me  together — coughing  and 
old  age,  sickness  and  sorrow. 

“I  am  oUi,  I  am  alone,  shapeliness  and 
wamith  are  gone  from  me ;  the  couch  of  hon~ 
or  shall  be  no  more  mine ;  I  am  miserable  ;  I 
am  bent  on  iny  cratch. 

“  How  evil  was  the  lot  allotted  to  Lly- 
w'arcb,  the  night  when  he  was  brought  forth  I 
sorrows  without  end,  and  no  deliverance  from 
ids  burden.” 

There  is  the  Titanism  of  the  Celt,  his 
passionate,  turbulent,  indomitable  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  des|M)tisra  of  fact ;  and 
of  whom  does  it  remind  us  so  much  as  of 
Byron  ? 


.  .  .  “  what  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 

All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome.” 

There,  surely,  speaks  a  genius  to  whose 
composition  the  Celtic  fibre  was  not 
wholly  a  stranger ! 

And  as,  after  noting  the  Celtic  Pin- 
darism  or  power  of  style  present  in  our 
poetry,  we  noted  the  German  fiatness 
coming  into  our  hymns,  and  found  here 
a  proof  of  our  compositeness  of  nature  ; 
so,  after  noting  the  Celtic  Titanism  or 
i  power  of  rebellious  passion  in  our  poetry, 
we  may  also  note  the  Germanic  patience 
and  reasonableness  in  it,  and  get  in  this 
way  a  second  proof  how  mixed  a  spirit 
w'e  have.  After  Llywarch  lien’s— 

“  IIow  evil  w’as  the  lot  allotted  to  Lly>. 
warch,  the  night  when  he  was  brought 
I  forth 

I  after  Byron’s — 

I  “  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen,” 


“  The  fire  which  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze ; 

A  funeral  pile !” 

Or,  again: 

“  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen. 
Count  o’er  thy  days  from  anguish  free. 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been,  ; 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be.”  ! 

One  has  only  to  let  one’s  memory  begin  j 
to  fetch  passages  from  Byron  striking 
the  same  note  its  that  passage  from  Lly-  | 
warch  lien,  and  she  will  not  soon  stop.  | 
And  all  Byron’s  heroes,'  not  so  much  in  j 
collision  with  outward  thin^  as  breaking  j 
on  some  rock  of  revolt  and  misery  in  the  | 
depths  of  their  own  nature  ;  Manfred  I 
self-consumed,  fighting  blindly  and  pas¬ 
sionately  with  1  know  not  what,  having  I 
nothing  of  the  consistent  development  i 
and  intelligible  motive  of  Faust — Man-  ! 
fred,  I.«ara,  Cain,  w'hat  are  they  but  Ti-  j 
tanic  ?  Where  in  European  poetry  I 
are  we  to  find  this  Celtic  passion  of  re-  j 
volt  so  warm-breathing,  puissant,  and 
sincere ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  creation  j 
of  a  yet  greater  poet  than  Byron,  but  an  | 
English  poet,  too,  like  Byron — in  the 
Satan  of  Milton  T  | 
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take  this  of  Southey’s,  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  he  would  like  to  have 
his  youth  over  again : 

“  Do  I  regret  the  past  ? 

Would  I  live  o’er  again 
The  morning  hours  of  life  ? 

Nay,  William,  nay,  not  so ! 

Praise  be  to  (iod  who  made  mo  wlmt  I  mb, 
Other  I  would  not  be.” 

There  we  have  the  other  side  of  our  be¬ 
ing  ;  the  Germanic  goodness,  docility, 
and  fidelity  to  nature,  in  place  of  the 
Celtic  Titanism. 

The  Celt’s  quick  feeling  for  what  is 
noble  and  distinguished  gave  his  poetry 
style ;  his  indomitable  personality  gave  it 
pride  and  pa.ssion  ;  his  sensibility  and  ner¬ 
vous  exaltation  gave  it  a  better  gift  still, 
the  gift  of  rendering  with  wonderful  fe¬ 
licity  the  magical  charm  of  nature.  The 
forest  solitude,  the  bubbling  spring,  the 
wild  flowers,  are  everywhere  in  romance^ 
They  have  a  mysterious  life  and  grace 
there ;  they  are  nature’s  own  children, 
and  utter  her  secrets  in  a  way  which 
makes  them  something  quite  different 
from  the  woods,  waters,  and  plants  of 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  Now,  of  this 
delicate  magic  Celtic  rotnanoe  is  so  pre¬ 
eminent  a  mistress,  that  it  seems  impos- 
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Bible  to  believe  the  power  did  not  come  j  stood  and  compared  the  blackness  of  the 
into  romance  from  the  Celts.  M.agic  is  i  raven,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
just  the  word  for  it — the  magic  of  nature;  '  and  tlie  redness  of  the  blood,  to  the  hair 
not  merely  the  beauty  of  nature — that  of  the  lady  whom  best  he  loved,  which 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  ;  not  merely  was  blacker  than  the  raven,  and  to  her 
an  honest  smack  of  the  soil,  a  faithful  I  skin,  which  was  whiter  than  the  snow, 
realism — that  the  Germans  had  ;  but  the  !  and  to  her  two  cheeks,  which  were  red- 
intimate  life  of  nature,  her  weird  power,  1  der  than  the  blood  upon  the  snow  ap- 
and  her  fairy  charm.  As  the  Saxon  j  peared  to  he.” 

names  of  places,  with  the  pleasant  whole-  j  And  this,  which  is  perhaps  less  striking, 
some  smack  of  the  soil  in  them — Weath-  j  is  not  less  beautiful : 
ersfield,  Thaxted,  Shalford — are  to  the  I  “  And  early  in  the  day  Geraint  and 
Olticnames  of  places,  with  theim^netrat- 1  Enid  left  the  wood,  and  they  came  to 
ing,  lofty  beaut jr — Velindra,  Tyntagel, !  an  open  country,  with  meadows  on  one 
Caernar>’on — so  is  the  homely  realism  of  [  hand  and  mowers  mowing  the  meadows. 
German  and  Norse  nature  to  the  fairy-  ^  And  there  was  a  river  before  them,  and 
like  loveliness  of  Celtic  nature.  Gwyd- 1  the  horses  bent  down  and  drank  the 
Son  wants  a  wife  for  his  puj»il :  “  Well,”  I  water.  And  they  went  up  out  of  the 
«ays  Math,  “  we  will  seek,  I  and  thou,  by  i  river  by  a  steep  hank,  and  there  they  met 
cliarms  and  illusions,  to  form  a  wife  for  |  a  slender  stripling  with  a  satchel  about 
him  out  of  flowers.  So  they  took  the  !  his  neck  ;  and  he  had  a  small  blue  pitcher 
blossoms  of  the  oak,  and  the  blossoms  !  in  his  hand,  and  a  bowl  on  the  mouth  of 
of  tlie  broom,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  ■  the  jiitcher.” 

meadow-sweet,  and  produced  from  them  j  And  here  the  landscape,  up  to  this 
a  nisudea,  the  fairest  and  most  graceful  .  point  so  Greek  in  its  clear  beauty,  is  sud- 
that  man  ever  saw.  And  they  baj»tized  denly  magic.alized  by  the  romance  touch  : 
her,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Flower-  “  And  they  saw  a  tall  tree  by  the  side  of 
Aspect”  Celtic  romance  is  full  of  ex- :  the  river,  one  half  of  which  was  in  flames 
quisite  touches  like  that,  showing  the  I  from  the  root  to  the  top,  and  the  other 
delicacy  of  the  Celt’s  ft?eling  in  these  j  half  was  green  and  in  full  leaf.” 
matters,  and  how  deep  n.ature  lets. him  Magic  is  the  word  to  insist  upon — a 

come  into  her  secrets.  The  quick  drop-  magic.ally  vivid  and  near  inteqiretation  of 
ping  of  blood  is  called  “  faster  than  the  '  nature ;  since  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
fall  of  the  dewdrop  from  the  blade  of  j  the  special  charm  and  power  of  the  effect 
reed-grass  upon  the  eartli,  when  the  dew  I  am  calling  attention  to,  and  it  is  for 
of  June  is  at  the  heaviest.”  And  thus  is  this  that  the  Celt’s  sensibility  gives  him  a 
Olwen  described :  “  More  yellow  was  peculiar  aptitude.  But  the  matter  needs 
her  hair  than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  rather  flue  handling,  and  it  is  easy  to 
and  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  foam  make  misUikes  here  in  our  criticism.  In 
of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  the  first  place,  Europe  tends  constantly 
and  her  fingers  than  the  blossoms  of  the  '  to  become  more  and  more  one  commu- 
wood  anemone,  amid  the  sjiray  of  the  I  nity,  and  we  tend  to  become  Europeans 
meadow  fountains.”  For  loveliness  it '  instead  of  merely  Englishmen,  French- 
would  be  hard  to  beat  that ;  and  for  |  men,  Germans,  Italians  ;  so  whatever  ap- 
magical  clearness  and  nearness  take  the  titude  or  felicity  one  people  imparts  into 
following :  i  spiritual  M’ork,  gets  imitated  by  the 

“  And  in  the  evening  Peredur  entered  !  others,  and  thus  tends  to  become  the 
a  valley,  and  at  the  head  of  the  valley  he  |  common  projKirty  of  all.  Therefore  any- 
came  to  a  hermit's  cell,  and  the  hermit  j  thing  so  beautiful  and  attractive  as  the 
welcomed  him  gladly,  and  there  he  spent ;  natural  m.ngic  I  am  speaking  of,  is  sure 
tlie  night.  And  in  the  morning  he  arose  |  nowadays,  if  it  appears  in  the  produc- 
and  when  he  went  forth,  behold,  a  show-  i  tions  of  the  Celts,  or  of  the  English,  or 
er  of  snow  had  fallen  the  night  before,  of  the  French,  to  appear  in  the  produo- 
and  a  hawk  had  killed  a  wild  fowl  in  tions  of  the  Germans  also,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
front  of  the  cell.  And  the  noise  of  the  ductions  of  the  Italians ;  but  there  will 
horse  scared  the  hawk  away,  and  a  raven  be  a  stamp  of  perfectness  and  iuiinitablc- 
alighted  upon  the  bird.  And  Peredur  |  ness  about  it  in  the  literatures  where  it  is 
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native,  which  it  will  not  have  in  the  lit¬ 
eratures  where  it  is  not  native.  Novalis 
or  Riickert,  for  instance,  have  their  eye 
fixed  on  nature,  and  have  undoubtedly  a 
feeling  for  natural  magic  ;  a  rough-and- 
ready  critic  easily  credits  them  and  the 
Germans  with  the  Celtic  fineness  of  tact, 
the  Celtic  nearness  to  nature  and  her 
secret ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the 
strokes  in  the  German’s  picture  of  nature 
have  ever  the  indefinable  delicacy,  charm, 
and  [)erfection  of  the  Celt’s  touch  in  the 
pieces  I  just  now  quoted,  or  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  touch  in  his  daffodil,  Words¬ 
worth’s  in  his  cuckoo,  Keats’s  in  his  Au¬ 
tumn,  Obermann’s  in  his  mountain  birch 
tree,  or  his  Easter  daisy  among  the 
Swiss  farms.  To  decide  where  the  gift 
for  natural  magic  originally  lies,  whether 
it  is  properly  Celiic  or  Germanic,  we 
must  decide  this  question. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  many 
ways  of  handling  nature,  and  we  are 
here  only  concerned  with  one  of  them  ; 
but  a  rough-and-ready  critic  imagines 
that  it  is  all  the  same  so  long  as  nature  is 
handled  at  all,  and  fails  to  draw  the  necsl- 
fill  distinction  between  modes  of  hand¬ 
ling  her.  But  these  modes  are  many  ;  I 
w’ill  mention  four  of  them  now :  there  is 
the  conventional  wa^  of  handling  nature, 
there  is  the  faithful  way  of  handling 
nature,  there  is  the  Greek  way  of  liand- 
ling  nature,  there  is  the  magical  way  of 
handling  nature.  In  all  these  last  three 
the  eye  is  on  the  object,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ence;  in  the  faithful  way  of  handling  na¬ 
ture,  the  eye  is  on  the  object,  and  that  is 
all  you  can  say ;  in  the  Greek,  the  eye  is 
on  the  object,  but  lightness  and  bright¬ 
ness  are  ^ded  ;  in  the  magical,  the  eye 
«  is  on  the  object,  but  a  charm  and  magic 
are  added.  In  the  conventional  way  of 
handling  nature,  the  eye  is  not  on  the 
object ;  what  that  means  we  all  know, 
we  have  only  to  think  of  our  eighteenth 
century  poetry — 

“As  when  the  moon,  refhlgent  lamp  of  light," 

to  call  up  any  number  of  instances. 
Latin  ^>oetry  supplies  plenty  of  instances 
too;  it  we  put  this  from  Propertius’s 
Utflm — 

.  .  “  manus  heroum . 

Mollis  composita  litora  frondc  teglt,” 

side  by  side  with  the  line  of  Theocritus 
by  which  it  was  suggested — 


Xet/idv  yap  a^tv  iKtiTo  peyaC,  oTij3ddeaaiv  t/veiap, 

we  get  at  the  same  moment  a  good  speci¬ 
men  both  of  the  conventional  and  of  the 
Greek  yvay  of  handling  nature.  But 
from  our  own  poetry  we  may  get  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Greek  way  of  handling  na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  of  the  conventional :  for 
instance,  Keats’s — 

“  What  little  town  by  river  or  seashore, 

Or  mountain- built  with  quiet  citadel. 

Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  mom?  " 

is  Greek,  as  Greek  as  a  thing  from  Homer 
or  Theocritus ;  it  is  comjKJsed  with  the 
eye  on  the  object,  a  radiancy  and  light 
clearness  being  added.  German  poetry 
abounds  in  specimens  of  the  faithful  way 
of  handling  nature ;  an  excellent  example 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stanzas  called  Zueig- 
nung,  prefixed  to  Goethe’s  poems  :  the 
morning  walk,  the  mist,  the  dew,  the 
sun,  are  as  faithful  as  they  can  be — they  are 
given  with  the  eye  on  the  object;  but 
there  the  meritof  the  work,  as  a  handling 
of  nature,  stops  ;  neither  Greek  radiance 
nor  Celtic  magic  is  added ;  the  power 
of  these  is  not  what  gives  the  poem  in 
question  its  merit,  but  a  power  of  quite 
another  kind,  a  power  of  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  emotion.  But  the  power  of  Greek 
radiance  Goethe  could  give  to  his  hand¬ 
ling  of  nature,  and  nobly  too,  .as  any  one 
who  w'ill  read  his  Wanderer — the  poem  in 
which  a  wanderer  falls  in  w'ith  a  peasant 
woman  and  her  child  by  their  hut,  built 
I  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  near  Cuma — 
may  see.  Only  the  power  of  natural 
magic  Goethe  does  not,  I  think,  give  : 

'  whereas  Keats  passes  at  will  from  the 
Greek  power  to  that  power  which  is,  as 
I  say,  Celtic ;  from  his — 

I  “  What  little  town,  by  river  or  seashore,” 

;  to  his — 

“  White  hawthorn  and  tho  pastoral  eglantine, 
Fust-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves," 

'  or  his — 

I 

.  .  .  “  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
'  Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn  :  ” 

in  which  the  very  same  note  is  struck  as 
in  those  extracts  which  I  quoted  from 
Celtic  romance,  and  struck  with  authentic 
and  unmistakable  power, 
j  Shakespeare,  in  handling  nature,  touches 
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this  Celtic  note  bo  exquisitely,  that  j^r- 
haps  one  is  inclined  to  be  always  looking 
for  the  Celtic  note  in  him,  and  not  to 
reco^ixe  his  Greek  note  when  it  comes. 
But  if  one  attends  well  to  the  difference 
between  the  two  notes,  and  bears  in  mind, 
to  guide  one,  such  things  as  Virgil’s 
“  moss-grown  springs  and  grass  softer 
than  sleep  ” — 

“  Muscosi  foutes  et  somno  mollior  hcrba  :  ” 

as  his  charming  flower-gatherer,  who — 

“  Pallentes  violas  et  summa  papavera  carpens 
Narciasum  ct  florem  jungit  bene  olentis  anetbL*' 

as  his  quinces  and  chestnuts — 

.  .  .  “  cana  legam  tenera  lanuglne  mala 
Castaneasque  nuccs  ” . 

then,  I  think,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  say 
that  in  Shakespeare’s — 

“  I  know  a  bunk  whereon  the  wild  tbymc 
blows, 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine,” 

it  is  mainly  a  Greek  note  which  is  stnick. 
Then,  again,  in  his — 

. “  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold,” 

we  are  at  the  very  point  of  transition 
from  the  Greek  note  to  the  Celtic ;  there  j 
is  the  Greek  clearness  and  brightness, 
with  the  Celtic  aerialness  and  magic 
coming  in.  Then  we  have  the  sheer, 
inimitable  Celtic  note  in  passages  like 
this— — 

‘‘  Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead, 

By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook. 

Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea :  ” 

or  this,  the  last  I  will  quote — 

‘‘  The  moon  shines  bright.  In  such  a  night  as 
this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the 
trees. 

And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilus,  methiuks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls : 

. in  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearftilly  o’ertrip  the  dew  : 

. in  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand. 

Upon  the  wild  $ea-hank$,  and  waved  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage." 


And  those  last  lines  of  all  are  so  drenched 
and  intoxicated  with  the  fairy-dew  of  that 
natural  magic  which  is  our  theme,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  end  with  them. 

And  now',  with  the  pieces  of  evidence 
in  our  hand,  let  us  go  to  those  who  say 
it  is  vain  to  look  for  Celtic  elements 
in  any  Englishman,  and  let  us  ask  them, 
first,  if  they  seize  what  we  mean  by  the 
power  of  natural  magic  in  Celtic  poetry ; 
secondly,  if  English  poetry  does  not  emi¬ 
nently  exhibit  this  pow’er  ;  and,  thirdly, 
where  they  suppose  English  poetry  got  it 
from  T 

I  perceive  that  I  shall  be  accused  of 
having  rather  the  air,  in  what  I  have 
said,  of  denying  this  and  that  gift  to  the 
Germans,  and  of  establishing  our  differ¬ 
ence  from  them  a  little  ungraciously  and 
at  their  expense.  The  truth  is,  few  peo¬ 
ple  have  any  real  care  to  analyze  closely 
in  their  criticism ;  they  merely  employ 
criticism  as  a  means  for  heaping  all  praise 
on  what  they  like,  and  all  blame  on  what 
they  dislike.  Those  of  us  (and  the^  are 
many)  who  owe  a  ^reat  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  German  spirit  and  to  German  liter¬ 
ature,  do  not  like  to  be  told  of  any  )>owers 
being  lacking  there  ;  w'c  arc  like  the 
young  ladies  who  think  the  hero  of  their 
novel  is  only  half  a  hero  unless  he  has  all 
perfections  united  in  him.  But  nature 
does  not  work,  either  in  heroes  or  races, 
according  to  the  young  ladies’  notion. 
We  all  are  what  we  are,  the  hero  and  the 
great  nation  are  what  they  are,  by  aur 
limitations  as  well  as  by  our  {lowers,  by 
lacking  something  as  well  as  by  {lossess- 
ing  something.  It  is  not  always  gain  to 
{lOssesB  this  or  that  gift,  or  loss  to  lack 
this  or  that  gift.  Our  great,  our  only 
first-rate  body  of  contemiiorary  {loetry  is 
the  German  ;  the  grand  business  of  mod¬ 
ern  poetry,  a  moral  interpretation,  from 
an  independent  point  of  view,  of  man  and 
the  world,  it  is  only  German  (loetry, 
Goethe’s  poetry,  that  has,  since  the 
Greeks,  made  much  way  with.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  power  of  style,  and  the  natural 
magic  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Byron’s  Titanic  {lersonality,  may  be  want¬ 
ing  to  this  poetry  ;  but  see  what  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  without  them  !  How  mucli 
more  than  Campbell  with  his  power  of 
style,  and  Keats  and  Wordsworth  with 
their  natural  magic,  and  Byron  with  his 
Titanic  personality  !  Why,  for  the  im- 
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mense  seriotis  task  it  had  to  perform,  the 
steadiness  of  German  poetry,  its  going 
near  tlie  ground,  its  pauent  fidelity  to 
nature,  its  using  great  plainness  of  speech, 
poetical  drawbacks  in  one  point  of  view, 
were  safeguards  and  helps  in  another. 
The  plainness  and  earnestness  of  the  two 
lines  I  have  already  quoted  from  Goethe — 

“  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stlllc, 

Ein  Cbarakter  sich  in  deni  Strom  der  Welt," 

compared  with  the  play  and  power  of 
Shakespeare’s  style  or  Dante’s,  suggest 
at  once  the  difference  between  Goethe’s 
task  and  theirs,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
faithful  laborious  German  spirit  for  its 
own  task.  Dante’s  task  was  to  set  forth 
the  lesson  of  the  world  from  the  point  of 
vie  of  ine<limval  Catholicism ;  the  basis 
of  spiritual  life  was  given,  Dante  had  not 
to  make  this  anew.  Shakespeare's  task 
was  to  set  forth  the  spectacle  of  the 
world  when  man’s  spirit  re-awoke  to  the  j 
possession  of  the  world  at  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  spectacle  of  human  life,  letl 
to  bear  its  own  significance  and  tell  its 
own  story,  but  shown  in  all  its  fulness, 
variety,  and  power,  is  at  that  moment  the 
OTeat  matter  ;  but,  if  wo  are  to  press 
aee]>er,  the  basis  of  spiritual  life  is  still 
at  that  time  the  traditional  religion,  re¬ 
formed  or  unreformed,  of  Christendom, 
and  Shakespeare  has  not  to  supply  a  new 
basis.  Rut  when  (ioethe  came,  Europe 
had  lost  her  basis  of  spiritual  life ;  she 
had  to  find  it  again  ;  Goethe’s  task  was — 
the  inevitable  task  for  the  modern  poet 
henceforth  is — as  it  was  for  the  Greek 
poet  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  not  to  preach 
a  sublime  sermon  on  a  given  text  like 
Dante,  not  to  exhibit  all  the  kingdoms  of 
human  life  and  the  glory  of  them  like  j 
Shakespeare,  but  to  interpret  human  life  ; 
afresh,  and  to  supply  a  new  spiritual 
basis  to  it.  This  is  not  only  a  work  for  j 
style,  eloquence,  charm,  poetry ;  it  is  a  | 
work  for  science ;  and  the  scientific  se¬ 
rious  German  spirit,  not  carried  away  by  | 
this  and  that  intoxication  of  car,  and  eye,  j 
and  self-will,  has  peculiar  aptitudes  for  it.  | 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  neces-  ; 
sarily  gain  by  the  commixture  of  ele- ; 
ments  in  us ;  we  have  seen  how  the 
clashing  of  natures  in  us  hampers  and 
embarrasses  our  behavior  ;  we  might ' 
very  likely  be  more  attractive,  we  might  | 
very  likely  be  more  successful,  if  we  were  i 


all  of  a  piece.  Our  want  of  sureness  of 
taste,  our  eccentricity,  come  in  great 
measure,  no  doubt,  from  our  not  being 
all  of  a  piece,  from  our  having  no  fixed, 
fatal,  spiritual  centre  of  gravity.  The 
Rue  de  Rivoli  is  one  thing,  and  Nurem¬ 
berg  is  another,  and  Stonehenge  is  an¬ 
other  ;  but  we  have  a  turn  for  all  three, 
and  lump  them  all  up  together.  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor’s  translations  from  Breton 
poetry  offer  a  good  example  of  this  mix¬ 
ing  ;  he  has  a  genuine  feeling  for  these 
Celtic  matters,  and  often,  as  in  the  Ecil 
Tribute  of  Nomenoe,  or  in  Lord  Nunn  and 
the  Fairy,  he  is,  both  in  movement  and 
expression,  true  and  appropriate ;  but  he 
has  a  sort  of  Teutonism  and  Latinism  in 
him  too,  and  so  he  cannot  forbear  mixing 
with  his  Celtic  strain  such  disparates  as — 

“  ’Twas  mirk,  mirk  niji'iit,  and  the  water  bright 

Troubled  and  drumlie  Rowed :  ” 

w’hich  is  evidently  Lowland  Scotchy  ;  or 
as — 

“  Foregad,  but  tbnu’rt  an  artful  band  !  ’’ 
which  is  English-stagey  ;  or  as — 

“  To  Gradlon's  daughter,  bright  of  bloe, 
Her  lover  he  whispered  tenderly — 
Ikthink  thee,  tweet  Dahut  !  the  key  !  ” 

which  is  Anacreontic  in  the  manner  of 
Tom  Moore.  Yes,  it  is  not  a  sheer  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  several  strings  to  one’s 
bow;  if  w’e  had  been  all  German  we 
might  have  h.ad  the  science  of  Germany ; 
if  we  had  been  all  Celtic,  we  might  have 
been  popular  and  agreeable ;  if  wo  had 
been  all  Latinized,  we  might  have  gov¬ 
erned  Ireland  as  the  French  govern  Al¬ 
sace,  without  getting  ourselves  detested. 
But  now  we  have  Germanism  enough  to 
make  us  Piiiiistines,  and  Normanism 
enough  to  make  us  imperious,  and  Celtism 
enough  to  make  us  self-conscious  and 
awkward  ;  but  German  fidelity  to  Nature, 
.and  Latin  precision  and  clear  re.ason,  and 
Celtic  quick-wittedness  and  spirituality, 
we  fall  short  of.  Nay,  perhaps,  if  we  are 
doomed  to  perish  (Heaven  avert  the 
omen  !),  we  sh.all  perish  by  our  Celtism, 
by  our  self-will  and  want  of  patience  with 
ideas,  our  inability  to  see  the  way  the 
w'orld  is  going  ;  and  yet  those  very  Celts, 
by  our  atfinity  with  wdiom  we  are  perish¬ 
ing,  will  be  hating  and  upbraiding  us  all 
the  time. 
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This  is  a  somewhat  unpleasant  view  of  j 
the  matter,  but  if  it  is  true,  its  being 
unpleasant  does  not  make  it  any  less  true,  j 
and  w'e  are  always  the  better  for  seeing  ■ 
the  truth.  ^Vhat  we  here  see  is  not  the  j 
whole  truth,  liowever.  So  long  as  this 
mixed  constitution  of  our  nature  jwssess- ; 
es  us,  we  pay  it  tribute  and  serve  it  ;  so  ! 
soon  as  we  j)ossess  it,  it  pays  us  tribute 
and  serves  us.  So  long  as  we  are  blindly 
and  ignorantly  rolled  about  by  the  forces  , 
of  our  nature,  their  contradiction  baffles 
us  and  lames  us ;  so  soon  as  we  have  , 
clearly  discerned  what  they  are,  and 
begun  to  aj>ply  to  them  a  law  of  mea.sure,  ! 
control,  and  guidance,  they  may  be  made  | 
to  w'ork  for  our  good  and  to  carry  us  for-  j 
ward.  Then  we  may  have  the  good  of 
our  German  part,  the  good  of  our  Latin 
p.art,  the  good  of  our  Celtic  part ;  and  in- 
ste.ad  of  one  part  clashing  with  the  other, 
we  may  bring  it  in  to  continue  and  per¬ 
fect  the  other,  when  the  other  has  given 
us  all  the  good  it  can  yield,  and  by  being 
pressed  further,  could  only  give  us  its 
faulty  excess.  Then  w’e  may  use  the 
German  faithfulness  to  Nature  to  give  us 
science,  and  to  free  us  from  insolence  and 
self-w’ill ;  we  may  use  the  Celtic  quick¬ 
ness  of  perception  to  give  us  delicacy, 
and  to  free  us  from  hardness  and  I’liilis- 
tinism  ;  we  may  use  the  Latin  decisive¬ 
ness  to  give  us  strenuous  clear  method, 
and  to  free  us  from  fumbling  and  idling. 
Already,  in  their  untrained  state,  these 
elements  give  signs,  in  our  life  and  lit¬ 
erature,  of  their  being  present  in  us,  and 
a  kind  of  prophecy  of  what  they  could  do 
for  us  if  they  were  properly  ol>served, 
trained,  and  applied.  But  this  they  have 
not  yet  been ;  we  ride  one  force  of  our 
nature  to  death  ;  we  w  ill  be  nothing  but 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the 
New' ;  and  w'hen  our  race  has  built  Bold- 
street,  Liverpool,  and  pronounced  it  very 
good,  it  hurries  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
builds  Nashville,  and  Jacksonville,  and 
Milledgeville,  and  thinks  it  is  fulfilling 
the  designs  of  Providence  in  an  incom¬ 
parable  manner.  But  true  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons,  simply  and  sincerely  rooted  in  the 
German  nature,  we  are  not  and  cannot 
be ;  all  we  have  accomplished  by  our 
onesidedness  is  to  blur  and  confuse  the 
natural  basis  in  ourselves  altogether,  and 
to  become  something  eccentric,  unattrac¬ 
tive,  and  inhaiTUonious. 


[October, 

A  man  of  exquisite  intelligence  and 
charming  character,  the  late  Mr.  Cobden, 
used  to  fancy  that  a  better  acquintance 
with  the  United  States  w'as  the  grand 
jianacea  for  us  ;  and  once  in  a  speech  he 
i>ew'ailed  the  inattention  of  our  seats  of 
learning  to  them,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  if  our  ingenious  youth  at  Oxford 
were  taught  a  little  leas  about  the  Ilissus, 
and  a  little  more  about  Chicago,  we 
should  all  be  the  better  for  it.  Chicago 
has  its  claims  upon  us,  no  doubt ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  from  the  |)oint  of  view  to 
which  I  have  been  leading,  a  stimulation 
of  our  Anglo-Saxonism,  such  as  is  intend¬ 
ed  by  Cobden’s  proposal,  does  not  ap|K?ar 
the  thing  most  needful  for  us ;  seeing 
our  American  brothers  themselves  have 
rather,  like  us,  to  try  and  moderate  the 
dame  of  Anglo-Saxonism  in  their  own 
breasts,  than  to  ask  us  to  clap  the  bellows 
to  it  in  ours.  So  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
seech  Oxford,  instead  of  expiating  her 
over-addiction  to  the  Ilissus  by  lectures 
on  Chicago,  to  give  us  an  expounder  for 
a  still  more  remote-looking  object  than 
the  Ilissus — the  Celtic  languages  and  lit¬ 
erature.  And  yet  why  should  I  call  it 
remote  ?  if,  as  I  have  been  laboring  to 
show,  in  the  spiritual  frame  of  us  English 
ourselves,  a  Celtic  fibre,  little  as  we  may 
have  ever  thought  of  tracing  it,  lives  and 
W’orks.  Aliens  in  sjyeech^  in  religion,  in 
blood,  said  Lord  Lyndhurst  ;  the  phiiolo- 
gists  have  set  him  right  alwutthe  speech, 
tlie  physiologists  about  the  bloo<l ;  and 
perhaps,  taking  religion  in  the  wide  but 
I  true  sense  of  our  whole  spiritual  activity, 
those  who  have  followed  what  I  have 
been  saying  to-day  will  think  that  the 
Celt  is  not  so  wholly  alien  to  us  in  relig¬ 
ion.  But,  at  any  rate,  let  us  consider 
that  of  the  shrunken  and  diminished 
remains  of  this  great  primitive  race,  all, 
with  one  insignificant  exception,  belongs 
to  the  English  empire ;  only  Brittany  is 
not  ours :  we  have  Ireland,  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Corn¬ 
wall.  They  are  part  of  ourselves,  we  are 
deeply  interested  in  knowing  them,  they 
are  deeply  intei'ested  in  being  known  by 
us  ;  and  yet  in  the  great  and  rich  univer¬ 
sities  of  this  great  and  rich  country  there 
is  no  chair  of  Celtic,  there  is  no  study  or 
teaching  of  Celtic  matters;  those  w’ho 
want  them  must  go  abroad  for  them.  It 
is  neither  right  nor  reasonable  that  this 
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shoukl  be  so.  Ireland  has  had  in  the  | 
last  half  century  a  band  of  Celtic  students 
— a  band  with  which  death,  alas !  has  of  ^ 
late  been  busy — from  whence  Oxford  or  ; 
Canibridj;e  might  have  taken  an  admi-  j 
rable  professor  of  Celtic  ;  and  w’ith  the  ^ 
authority  of  a  university  chair  a  great  i 
Celtic  scholar,  on  a  subject  little  known,  ! 
and  where  all  would  have  re.adily  deferred  ' 
to  him,  might  have  by  this  time  doubled  : 
our  facilities  for  knowing  the  Celt,  by 
procuring  for  this  country  Celtic  docu-  j 
inents  which  were  inaccessible  here,  and  ; 
preventing  the  disjwrsion  of  others  which  | 
were  accessible.  It  is  not  much  that  the  | 
English  Government  does  for  science  or  | 
literature  ;  but  if  Eugene  O'Curry,  from  j 
a  chair  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  had  appealed  ; 
to  the  Government  to  get  him  copies  or  j 
the  originals  of  the  Celtic  treasures  in  the  | 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  or  in 
the  library  of  St.  Isidore’s  College  at  j 
Koine,  even  the  English  Government  I 
could  not  well  have  refused  him.  The 
invaluable  Iri.sh  manuscripts  in  the  Stowe 
Library  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  i 
to  buy  for  the  Britisii  Museum,  in  1849  ;  | 
Lord  Macaulay,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  | 
Museum,  declared,  w’ith  the  confident : 
shallowness  which  m.akes  him  so  admired  | 
by  public  speakers  and  leading-article  , 
writers,  and  so  intolerable  to  all  search-  j 
ers  for  truth,  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  , 
whole  collection  worth  purchasing  for  the  ' 
Museum,  except  the  correspondence  of 
Lord  Melville  on  the  American  war.  | 
That  is  to  say,  this  correspondence  of , 
Lord  ^lelville’s  was  the  only  thing  in  the  ) 
collection  about  which  Lord  Macaulay  j 
himself  knew  or  cared.  Perhaps  an  Ox-  j 
ford  or  Cambridge  professor  of  Celtic 
might  have  been  allowed  to  make  his  , 
voice  heard,  on  a  matter  of  Celtic  man-  i 
uscripts,  even  .against  Lord  Macaulay,  j 
The  manuscripts  were  bought  by  Lord 
Ashburnham,  who  keeps  them  shut  up, 
and  will  let  no  one  consult  them  (at  least 
up  to  the  date  when  O’Curry  published  j 
his  Lectures  he  did  so),  “  lor  fear  an  | 
actual  atapiaintance  with  their  contents 
should  decrease  their  value  as  matter  of 
curiosity  at  some  future  transfer  or  sale.” 
Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  an  Oxford  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Celtic  might  have  touched  the 
flinty  heart  of  Lord  Ashburnham. 

It  is  clear  that  the  system  of  professor¬ 
ship  in  our  universities  is  at  the  present 


moment  based  on  no  intelligent  principle, 
and  does  not  by  any  means  correspond 
with  the  requirements  of  knowledge.  I 
do  not  say  any  one  is  to  blame  for  this. 
Sometimes  the  actual  state  of  things  is 
due  to  the  wants  of  another  age — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  overwhelming  prepon¬ 
derance  of  theological  chairs  ;  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  it  is  well  known,  were  for¬ 
merly  made  to  centre  in  theology.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  due  to  mere  haphasuird,  to  the 
accident  of  a  founder  having  appeared 
for  one  study,  and  no  founder  having 
aj)peared  for  another.  Clearly  it  was  not 
deliberate  design  which  provided  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  a  cliair  at  Oxford,  while  the 
Teutonic  languages,  as  a  group,  have 
none,  and  the  Celtic  languages  have  none. 
It  is  as  if  we  had  a  chair  of  Oscan,  or  of 
.^Eolic  Greek,  before  we  had  a  chair  of 
Greek  or  Latin.  The  whole  system  of 
our  university  chairs  evidently  wants 
recasting,  and  adapting  to  the  needs  of 
modern  science. 

I  say,  of  modern  science  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  insist  on  these  w’ords.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
give  sjiecial  prominence  to  their  function 
as  finishing  schools  to  carry  young  men 
of  the  upper  classes  of  society  through  a 
certain  limited  course  of  study.  But  a 
university  is  something  more  and  higher 
than  a  great  finishing  school  for  young 
gentlemen,  however  distinguished.  A 
university  is  a  member  of  a  European 
confraternity  for  continually  enlarging 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge  and 
pushing  back  in  all  directions  its  boun¬ 
daries.  The  statutes  of  the  College  of 
France,  drawn  up  at  the  best  moment 
of  the  Renaissance  and  informed  with 
the  true  spirit  of  that  generous  time, 
admirably  fix,  for  a  university  professor 
or  representative  of  the  higher  studies  of 
Europe,  his  aim  and  duty.  The  Lecteur 
Royal  is  left  with  the  amplest  jiossible 
liberty  ;  only  one  obligation  is  imposed 
on  him — to  promote  and  develop,  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  the  branch  of 
knowledge  with  which  he  is  charged.  In 
this  spirit  a  university  should  organize 
its  professorships;  in  this  spirit  a  profes¬ 
sor  should  use  his  chair.  So  that  if  the 
Celtic  languages  are  an  important  object 
of  science,  it  is  no  objection  to  giving 
them  a  chair  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 

^  that  young  men  preparing  for  their 
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degree  have  no  call  to  stady  them.  The 
relation  of  a  nniversity  chair  is  with  the 
higher  studies  of  Europe,  and  not  with 
the  young  men  preparing  for  their  de¬ 
gree.  If  its  occupant  has  had  but  five 
young  men  at  his  lectures,  or  but  one 
young  man,  or  no  young  man  at  all,  he 
has  done  his  duty  if  he  has  served  the 
higher  studies  of  Europe ;  or,  not  to 
leave  out  America,  let  us  say,  the  higher 
studies  of  the  w'orld.  If  he  has  not 
served  these,  he  has  not  done  his  duty, 
though  he  had  at  his  lectures  6ve  hun- 1 
dred  young  men.  But  undoubtedly  the  ^ 
most  fruitful  action  of  a  university  chair,  ] 
even  upon  the  young  college  student,  is  ' 
produced  not  by  bringing  down  the  uni-  I 
versity  chair  to  his  level,  but  by  beckon-  I 
ing  him  up  to  its  level.  Only  in  this  ' 
way  can  that  love  for  the  things  of  the 
mind,  which  is  the  soul  of  true  culture, 
be  generated — by  showing  the  things  of  | 
the  mind  in  their  reality  and  power,  j 
Where  there  is  fire,  people  will  come  to  I 
be  warmed  at  it ;  and  every  notable  | 
spread  of  mental  activity  has  been  due,  1 
not  to  the  arrangement  of  an  elaborate  ‘ 
machinery  for  schooling,  but  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  wind  of  a  glowing,  disinterested 
play  of  mind.  “  Evidences  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,”  Coleridge  used  to  say,  “  I  am  weary 
of  the  word  I  make  a  man  feel  the  want 
of  Christianity.”  “  The  young  men’s 
education,”  one  may  in  like  manner  cry, 
“  I  am  sick  of  seeing  it  organized !  make 
the  young  men  feel  the  want,  the  worth, 
the  power  of  education.” 

At  this  moment,  when  the  narrow 
Philistinism  which  has  long  had  things 
its  own  way  in  England,  is  showing  its 
natural  fniits,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  ashamed,  and  uneasy,  and  alarmed 
at  it ;  now,  when  we  are  becoming  aware 
that  we  have  sacrificed  to  Philistinism 
culture,  and  insight,  and  dignity,  and 
acceptance,  and  weight  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  hold  on  events  that  deeply  con¬ 
cern  us,  and  control  of  the  future,  and 
yet  that  it  cannot  even  give  us  the  fool’s 
paradise  it  promised  us,  but  is  apt  to 
break  down,  and  to  leave  us  wdth  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  and  Mr.  Lowe’s  laudations 
of  our  matchless  happiness,  and  the 
bank  rate  of  discount  at  ten  per  cent, 
and  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world 
assured  to  the  Daily  Telegraphy  for  our 
only  comfort;  at  such  a  moment  it 


needs  some  moderation  not  to  be  attack¬ 
ing  Philistinism  by  storm,  but  to  mine  it 
through  such  gradual  means  as  the  slow 
approaches  of  culture,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  chairs  of  Celtic.  But  the  hard 
unintelligence,  which  is  just  now  our 
bane,  cannot  be  conquered  by  storm  ; 
it  must  be  suppled  and  reduc^  by  cul¬ 
ture,  by  a  growth  in  the  variety,  fulness, 
and  sweetness  of  our  spiritual  life  ;  and 
this  end  can  only  be  reachecl  by  studying 
things  that  are  outside  of  ourselves,  and 
by  studying  them  disinterestedly.  Let  us 
reunite  ourselves  with  our  better  mind 
and  with  the  world  through  science;  and 
let  it  be  one  of  our  angelic  revenges  on 
the  Philistines,  who  among  other  sins 
are  the  guilty  authors  of  Fenianism,  to 
found  at  Oxford  a  chair  of  Celtic,  and  to 
send,  through  the  gentle  ministration  of 
science,  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland. 

Matthew  Aiixold. 


The  Art  JournaL 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 
AGE. 

BT  S.  C.  BALL,  r.S.A.,  AND  MRS.  S.  0.  HALU 
WILUAM  AVORDSWORTH. 

At  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  on 
j  the  7th  of  April,  1770,  the  great  poet, 
William  Wordsworth,  was  born.  The 
I  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  that 
I  cheered  and  gladdened  him  for  more 
I  than  eighty  years,  and  from  which  came 
i  the  light  that  will  cheer  and  gladden 
j  hundreds  of  millions,  as  long  as  man 
;  endures  —  the  house  is  still  standiuj^. 
i  It  is  a  gentleman’s  residence  now,  as  it 
I  was  then  ;  for  he  was  of  a  good  family ; 

I  was  educated  at  Ilawkshead  school,  and 
I  graduated  at  St  John’s,  Cambridge,  in 
;  1787. 

j  His  is  not  a  “  full  ”  life  in  the  ordi- 
I  nary  sense  of  the  term ;  and  it  may  be 
j  told  in  a  few  sentences.  He  has  said 
:  that  “  a  poet’s  life  is  written  in  his 
works  ;  ”  of  himselt  it  is  especially  true.* 

•  He  did,  however,  write— or  rather  he  dic¬ 
tated — a  brief  biography,  which  his  nephew,  Dr. 

!  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Archdeacon  of  West¬ 
minster,  has  published  in  his  comprehensive,  yet 
succinct,  reverential,  aflectionate,  and  by  n5 
means  over-enlarged.  Memoirs  of  the  Poet.  “  The 
Prelude  ”  also — a  poem  pnblislicd  after  his  death. 
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lie  was  never  “  at  home  ”  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  he  has  left,  few  records  of 
his  residence  there. 

“  He  was  not  for  that  hour  nor  for  that 
place.”  Feeling 

“  IIow  gracious,  how  benign  is  solitude,” 

he  ever  yearned  for  his  native  vales. 
Visiting  them  in  1788,  his  heart  was  w’on 
to  his  first  love,  and  with  few  brief  inter¬ 
vals  they  became  his  “  home  ”  till  death  : 

“  When  to  the  attractions  of  this  busy  w'orld, 
Preferring  studious  lessons,  I  had  chosen 
A  habitation  in  this  peaceful  vale." 

“  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ;  ” 
from  the  “  dawn  of  childhood,”  ho  had 
been  sanctified  by  “  sweet  discipline  ” — 

”  Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  and  enduring  things 
With  life  and  nature.” 

.  Before  he  had  found  his  “  loophole  of 
retreat,”  he  had  other  “  discij)line,”  pain¬ 
ful  and  humiliating — but  which,  happily, 
left  no  evil  influence  on  his  heart  and 
mind.  While  little  more  than  a  youth, 
he  was  tainted  by  that  which  tainted  also 
Southey  and  Coleridge  ;  he  avowed  him¬ 
self  a  republican,  an  enemy  to  hereditary 
monarchy  and  hereditary  peerage.  On 
his  return  from  a  residence  in  France,  he 
writes — 

“  I  brought  with  me  the  faith 
That  if  France  prospered,  good  men  would 
not  long 

Pay  fruitless  worship  to  Humanity.” 

He  was  soon  taught,  how'ever,  by  a 
merciful  Providence,  th.at  a  house  “  mor¬ 
tared  with  blood  ”  must  inevitably  fall  ; 
he  had  seen  the  wicked  Kepublic  only 
begin  her  “  maniac  dance  ;  ”  while  the 
“  sleeping  snakes  were  covered  with 
flowers  ;  ”  when  “  the  atheist  crew  ” 
were  preparing  their  foul  orgies,  with 
smiles  and  greetings  in  the  holy  name  of 
Liberty  ; 

“  When  blasts 

From  hell  came  sanctitied  like  airs  from 
heaven !  ” 


but  commenceil  at  a  very  early  period — “  is  de¬ 
signed  to  exhibit  the  growth  of  his  mind,  from 
infancy  to  the  year  1709,  when  he,  so  to  speak, 
entered  u[)on  his  mission  and  ministry,  and  delib¬ 
erately  resolved  to  devote  his  time  and  faculties 
to  the  art  and  office  of  a  Poet.”  But  in  fact, 
there  is  hardly  one  of  his  poems  that  docs  not  give 
us  some  insight  into  his  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes, 
and  aspirations — ”  the  inner  man.” 


and  he  mournfully,  and  in  a  deeply  re¬ 
pentant  spirit,  writes  that,  when  thanks¬ 
givings  for  victories  gained  by  the  armies 
of  England  were  offered  up  in  her 
churches, 

“  I  only,  like  an  uninvited  guest 
Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent.” 

Yet  it  was  he,  who,  in  after  life,  so 
heroically  addressed  the 

“Vanguard  of  Liberty — ^ye  men  of  Kent  1  ” 

when  threats  of  invasion  came  across  the 
narrow  strait  that  divides  England  from 
France;  and  who,  in  1803,  exclaimed 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul — 

“  Shout !  for  a  mighty  victory  is  won.” 

He  w'as  not,  indeed,  as  Southey  was — 
branded  as  “  renegade  ;  ”  for  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  w’as  such  as  to  create  no 
personal  or  political  enemies ;  but,  hap¬ 
pily  for  himself  and  for  mankind,  the 
Laureate  Wordsworth  was  as  thorough 
an  “  apostate  ”  from  the  devilish  faith 
of  his  youthhood  as  was  the  Laureate 
Southey. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  poet ;  he  was  drinking  his 
fill  from  the  pure  fountain  of  n.ature ; 
grounding  himself  to  become  her  great 
High  Priest;  learning  from  the  Book 
that  cannot  be  closed  to  the  student; 
preparing  to  spread  for  Humanity  a  feast 
that  never  satiates,  and  to  make  millions 
after  millions  his  debtors  for  delights 
enjoyed,  instruction  received,  and  bene¬ 
fits,  incalculable,  conferred  on  the  whole 
human  family. 

Just  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his 
life,  when  his  prospects  w’ere  so  little 
cheering  that,  it  is  said,  he  w’as  seeking 
employment  in  connection  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  press — a  friend  died,  and  left  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  That 
“  event,”  for  such  it  was,  no  doubt  de¬ 
termined  the  after  career  of  the  poet ;  it 
gave  him  vigor  for  the  race  that  was  set 
before  him,  armed  him  for  the  fight  of 
life,  enabled  him  to  array 

“  His  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem.” 

“That  friend  bore  the  name  of  Cal¬ 
vert  ” — Raisley  Calvert — and  no  memory 
of  the  poet  can  be  without  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  him  ; 
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“  lie  cleared  a  pas8a;;i^  for  me,  and  the  stream 
Flowed  In  the  bent  of  Nature." 

Other  aids  came  from  other  friends ; 
jifood  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  some 
years  before  had  warned  the  painter  Hay- 
don  against  “  the  terrific  democratic 
notions  of  William  Wordswortli,”  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  an  annuity  ;  he  was  ap* , 
pointed  to  the  office  of  “  stamp-distribu¬ 
tor  ”  for  his  native  county,  wits  placed  on 
a  list  called  a  “  Pension  list  ” — tlie  record 
of  England's  meagre  boons  to  her  wor¬ 
thies  ;  ultimately  he  became  Poet  Laure¬ 
ate,  and  throughout  his  long  life  was,  in 
a  word,  independent. 

“  Blessed  Ik*  the  Ood 

Of  Nature  and  of  Man  that  this  was  so !  ” 

lie  never  felt,  as  so  many  poets  have 
felt, 

“  The  iufincnce  of  malignant  star," 

never  toiled  for  the  bread  that  is  often 
bitter  to  the  high  of  soul ;  it  was  not  his 
destiny  to 

“  Learn  in  suffering  what  he  taught  in  song." 

In  1799,  Wordsworth  first  found  a 
home  at  Town-end,  Grasmere — a  com¬ 
paratively  humble  cottage.  In  1802,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Hutchinson  ;  they  j 
had  know’n  each  other  from  childhood,  ' 
and  had  been  playfellows  in  youth.  In  | 
1808,  they  removed  to  Allan  Bank,  near  | 
at  hand,  and  in  1813,  to  Rydal  Mount,  a 
hon.se  that  any  pilgrim  to  English  shrines 
may  yet  visit ;  a  house  that  if  it  perish 
can  never  be  forgotten.  There,  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  they  lived,  and  there,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1850,  his  spirit  was  called  , 
from  earth. 

There  was  another  light  in  his  home, 
beside  that  which  was  sent  to  be  the 
darling  of  his  heart ;  a  “  phantom  of  de¬ 
light,”  his  “  second  self  ” — 

/ 

“  A  creature,  not  too  bright  or  good. 

For  human  nature's  daily  food," 

his  companion,  his  friend,  his  adviser,  his 
encourager,  his  comforter,  his  trust,  his 
hope,  and  his  wife.*  They  had  five  chil- 


•  Of  the  wife  of  Wordsworth,  Dc  Quincey  thus 
writes  :  * '  She  furnished  a  remarkable  proof  how 
possible  it  is  for  a  woman,  neither  handsome  nor 
even  comely,  according  to  the  rigor  of  criticism, 
to  exercise  all  the  practical  fascination  of  beanty, 
through  the  mere  compensating  charm  of  sweet- 
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dren,  two  of  whom,  Thoma.s  and  Catha¬ 
rine,  die«l  young  ;  “  sweet  Dora”  bec.aine 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Quillinan ;  and  of  hii 
surviving  sons,  William,  the  eldest,  is 
now  distributor  of  stamps  resirling  at 
Carlisle;  the  second,  John,  is  the  Rector 
of  Plumhland  and  Vicar  of  Brigham, 
Cumberland. 

That  other  light  was  his  sister  Doro¬ 
thy — “  Dorothea,  given  of  God.”  Ma¬ 
tronly  duties  never  called  her  from  his 
side  ;  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  from  the 
time  when  his  mother’s  prophecy  w.as  ut¬ 
tered,  “  William  will  be  remarkable, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,”  she  had  been 
ever  near  him : 

“  Tlie  blessing  of  my  later  years 
Was  with  me  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

To  the  poet  who  loved  her  with  de¬ 
vout  aflTection,  she  was  a  ]>er|>etual  bless¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  she  who,  in  his  early  days  of 
I>eril  — 

”  Maintained  for  me  a  saving  Intercourse 
With  my  true  self.” 

To  her  he  owed  much,  and  to  her,  there¬ 
fore,  mankind  owes  much.  “She  gave 
me,”  writes  the  poet — 

“  She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears. 

And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fears, 

A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears. 

And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy." 

She  did  more  than  that ;  she  dispelled 
foreboding  shadows  ;  “  softened  down  an 
over  sternness  ;  ”  planted  the  rock  with 
flowers ;  and  the  heart  that  might  have 
been  biassed  to  evil — indeed,  at  one  time, 
the  peril  was  great — she  led — God  guid¬ 
ed — into  the  pleasant  paths  of  Peace,  and 
Love,  and  Hope,  and  Joy.  We  have 
not  the  poet's  tribute  only  to  this  guar¬ 
dian  and  ininistering'angel.  De  Quincey, 
who  knew  her  w’ell,  and  it  is  said  wor¬ 
shipped  her  as  “  a  star  apart,”  testifies  to 
her  quick  and  ready  sympathy  with  every 
living  thing.  And  when  Wordsworth 
brought  his  wife  to  be  the  house-mate  of 
his  sister,  she  became  the  true  friend 
of  the  one  as  she  was  the  true  friend 
of  the  other. 

There  are  few  of  what  are  termed 


nesi!,  all  but  ‘angelic,’  of  simplicity  the  most  en¬ 
tire,  womanly  self-respect  and  purity  of  heart, 

,  speaking  through  all  her  looks,  words,  and  move- 
I  inents.” 
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“  leading  incidents  ”  in  the  poet’s  after 
life.  In  IS42,  he  resigned  his  oflice  of 
stainp*<listrihutor  in  favor,  of  his  son 
William,  who  still  holds  it,  and  received 
from  Sir  UolK'rt  Peel  one  of  the  crown 
pensions,  a  year — “  part  of  the 

limiteil  fun<l  which  Parliament  has  |>lace<l 
at  the  dis|K>sal  of  the  Crown,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  re- 
wnnl  and  encouragement  of  public  ser¬ 
vice,  or  of  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
merit” 

On  the  death  of  Southey,  in  18-13,  he 
was  appoinU'd  Poet  I.^ureatc ;  the  oilice 
was  at  first  decline<l,  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  pressed  its  acceptance,  writing  him 
that  “  the  offer  was  made,  not  as  im¬ 
posing  any  onerous  or  disagreeable  duty, 
but  as  a  tribute  ofre8(>ect  which  is  Justly 
due  to  the  fii'st  of  living  poets.”  And 
Wordsworth’s  reply  was — “  The  being 
deemed  worthy  to  succeed  my  lamented 
and  valued  friend,  Southey,  enhaiu*esthe 
pleasure  I  receive.”  In  1845,  he  visited 
London  to  “  kiss  hands,”  and  it  must 
have  been  a  touching  sight  when  the 
venerable  white-haired  man  bent  his  knee 
to  the  young  Queen,  then  barely  com¬ 
mencing  a  reign  which  has  been  so  fruit¬ 
ful  of  blessings  over  a  realm  on  which 
“  the  sun  never  sets.” 

Soon  after  his  eightieth  birthday,  his 
warning  came. 

When  his  mind  was  losing  conscious¬ 
ness,  his  venerable  wife  said  to  him, 
“  William,  you  are  going  to  Dora  ” — his 
beloved  daughter.  The  w’ords  were  at 
the  time  unheeded,  but  next  day,'  when 
some  one  drew  aside  the  curtain,  he  mur¬ 
mured,  “  Is  that  Dora  ?  ”  And  who 
will  venture  to  say  it  w'as  not  Dora,  sent 
of  God  ”  to  companion  him  from  earth 
to  Heaven,  who  stood,  in  the  spirit,  at 
that  moment,  by  the  side  of  him  to  whom 
Death  was  giving  Freedom  and  Life! 


“  Hast  thou  been  told  that  from  the  viewless 
bourne, 

The  dark  way  never  hath  allowed  return  ? 

That  all,  which  tears  can  move,  with  life  is 
lied 

That  earthly  love  is  powerless  on  the 
dead — 

Believe  it  not !  " 


He  died  on  the  23d  of  April,  1850, 
passing  away  almost  insensibly,  while 
the  cuckoo  clock  was  striking  the  hour  of 
twelve  at  noon. 


Tliirty  years  before,  the  poet  had  re¬ 
ceived  high  promptings  from  that  familiar 
sound  —  the  cuckoo  clock;  and  such 
thoughts  as  ho  breathed  then — so  long 
ago — may  have  solaced  the  last  momenta 
of  his  earthly  life : 

”  Well  may  our  hearts  have  faith  that  bless¬ 
ings  come 

Ktreaming  from  founts  ataive  the  stany'  sky. 

With  angels  when  their  own  untroubled 
homo 

They  leave,  and  speed  on  nightly  embassy 

To  visit  earthly  chambers — and  for  whom  ? 

Yea,  both  fur  souls  who  God's  forbearance 

‘T. 

And  those  who  seek  bis  help  and  for  his 
mercy  sigh.” 

“  So  lived  ho  till  his  eightieth  year  was 
pa.st.”  In  venerable  age,  as  in  energetic 
youth,  laltoring  to  give  “  delights  ”  that 
will  be  healthy  stimulants*  for  ever. 

Such  is  an  outline — and  it  may  suffice 
— of  the  long,  yet  comparatively  undis¬ 
turbed,  even,  and  uneventful  life  of  the 
j>oet,  William  Wordsworth. 

His  person  and  his  character  have 
both  been  abundantly  portrayed  by  his 
contemj)oraries.  In  middle  life,  Hazlitt 
thus  pictured  him  ;  “  He  reminds  one  of 
some  of  Holbein’s  heads,  grave,  satur¬ 
nine,  with  a  slight  indication  of  sly  hu¬ 
mor.”  At  a  period  somewhat  later. 
Wilson,  in  the  Noctes,  says :  “  The  eyes 
W'ere  dim  and  thoughtful,  and  a  certain 
sweetness  of  smile  occasionally  lighted 
up  the  strong  lines  of  his  countenance 
with  an  expression  of  courteousness  and 
philanthropy.”  Lockhart,  in  Peter  s  IaI- 
teis,  notes  “  his  large,  dim,  pensive  eye,” 
his  “  smile  of  placid  abstraction,”  and 
“  his  long,  tremulous,  melancholy  lips.” 
And  thus  De  Quinccy  writes :  ”  Many 
such  heads,  and  finer,  have  I  seen  among 
the  portraits  of  Titian,  and  in  a  later 
period  among  those  of  Vandyke,  but 
none  that  has  more  impressed  me  in  my 
time.”  “  It  was  a  face  of  the  long  order.” 
“  Ilis  eyes  small,  rather  than  large  ;  not 
under  any  circumstances  bright,  lustrous, 
or  piercing,”  yet  often  ”  solemn  and 
spiritual;”  sending  forth  “  a  light  that 


*  Wordsworth,  writing  of  himself  in  1845,  when 
his  poems  wore  to  him  as  so  many  “  memories,”  I 

speaks  of  ”  the  spirituality  with  which  I  hare  en¬ 
deavored  to  invest  the  material  nniverso,  and  the 
moral  relations  under  which  1  have  wished  to  ex¬ 
hibit  its  most  ordinary  appearances.  ”  i 
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seemed  to  come  from  nnfathomed  ‘ 
depths  ;  ”  “  the  nose  a  little  large  and  [ 
arched.”  He  was  tall — five  feet,  eleven 
inches ;  bnt  seemed  taller  when  he  stood 
or  sate  ;  although  “in  walking  he  had  a 
slouched  or  sidling  gait  that  took  from  . 
his  height.”  Thus  Leigh  Hunt  pictures 
him  :  “  I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked 
so  insj)ired  or  supernatural.  They  were  ! 
like  fires  half  burning,  half  smouldering, 
with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and  ; 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns. 
One  might  imagine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  ' 
have  had  such  eyes.”  He  adds  :  “  He  i 
had  a  dignified' manner,  with  a  deep  and 
roughish,  but  not  unpleasing  voice,  and 
an  exalted  mode  of  speaking.”  In  later 
life,  one  of  his  acquaintances  writes  of 
“  his  venerable  head ;  his  simple,  natural,  ' 
and  graceful  attitude  in  his  own  chair ;  | 
his  respectful  attention  to  the  slightest  i 
remarks  or  suggestions  of  others  in  rela-  j 
tion  to  what  was  spoken  of ;  his  kindly 
benevolence  of  expression  as  he  looked 
round  now  and  then  upon  thecircle.”  His 
nephew,  Archdeacon  Wordsworth,write8 
of  “  the  broad,  full  forehead,  the  silver 
hair,  the  deep  and  varied  intonations  of 
the  voice.”  An  American  writer  de¬ 
scribes  his  eyes  in  his  eightieth  year  as 
giving  to  his  countenance  its  high  intel¬ 
lectual  expression.* 

Such,  according  to  these  authorities, 
was  the  “outer  man,”  Wordsworth. 
Having  quoted  them,  I  scruple  to  give 
my  own  portrait,  yet  I  must  do  so,  as  I 
drew  it  in  1832,  during  one  of  his  brief 
visits  to  London. 

His  features  w'ere  large,  and  not  sud¬ 
denly  expressive ;  they  conveyed  little 
idea  of  the  “  poetic  fire  ”  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  brilliant  im.agination.  His 
eyes  were  mild  and  up-looking,  his  mouth 
coarse  rather  than  refined,  his  forehead 
high  rather  than  broad  ;  but  every  action 
seemed  considerate,  and  every  look  self- 
possessed,  while  his  voice,  low  in  tone, 


•  Another  American,  Emerson,  in  1833,  styles 
him  “  a  vUin,  elderly,  white-haired  man,  not 
prepossessing,  and  disfigured  by  green  goggles.” 
Emerson  saw  him  again  in  1846,  and  says  :  “  He 
had  a  healthy  look,  with  a  weather-beaten  face, 
his  face  corrugated,  especially  the  large  nose." 
But  it  is  clear  that  Wordsworth  excited  no  rev¬ 
erence  in  the  mind  of  Emerson ;  if  that  clear¬ 
sighted  and  cold  reasoning  man  bad  hero-worship, 
it  was  not  fmr  the  poet. 


had  that  persuasive  eloquence  which  in¬ 
variably  “  moves  men.” 

Perhaps,  it  was  impossible  to  find  two 
men  whose  “faces”  more  thoroughly 
differed  than  did  those  of  Southey  and 
Wordsworth. 

Wanderers  in  Westmoreland  will  see 
the  same  type  in  every  third  peasant 
they  meet ;  a  face  long  and  narrow,  a 
forehead  high,  a  long  and  rather  aquiline 
nose,  with  eyes  meek  and  gentle,  express¬ 
ing  little  strength,  and  nothing  of  strong 
passion  There  are  many  portraits  of 
him.  He  “believed  he  had  sate  twenty 
times.”  That  which  I  prefer,  excepting 
perhaps  the  bust  by  Thrubb,  which  brings 
him  more  thoroughly  before  me,  is  by 
Pickersgill,  paint^  for  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  which  Wordsworth 
himself  greets  in  some  lines : 

“Go,  faithful  portrait,”  etc. 

It  is  the  portrait  given  in  the  Book  of 
Gems ;  it  was  painted  sitting  under  a 
rock  at  the  side  of  a  mountain.  That  by 
the  American  artist,  Inman,  seemed  to 
have  been  the  one  be  and  his  fitmily  liked 
best  It  was  the  one,  or  nather  a  copy 
i  of  it,  that  hung  in  his  own  dining  room. 
Wordsworth  writes  about  “  an  engrav- 
I  ing  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Ilaydon,  of  me 
I  in  the  act  of  climbing  Helvellyn.”  I 
!  have  never  seen  it.  Southey  says  that 
i  Hazlitt  painted  a  portrait  of  Wordsworth 
I  so  “  dismally,”  that  on  seeing  it  one  of 
his  friends  e.xclaimed :  “At  the  gallows 
I  deeply  affected  by  his  deserved  fate,  but 
I  determined  to  die  like  a  man.” 

I  To  “the  inner  man,”  Wordsworth, 

!  there  are  abundant  testimonies.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  when  he  first  knew  Wordsworth 
I  in  early  youth  at  Allfoxden,  says : 

I  “  Whose  society  I  found  an  invaluable 
blessing,  and  to  whom  I  looked  up  with 
equal  reverence  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 

.  and  a  man ;”  and  he  writes  to  Cottle 
about  the  same  period :  “  He  is  one 
whom,  God  knows,  I  love  and  honor  as 
far  beyond  myself,  as  both  morally  and 
intellectually  he  is  above  me.”  Thus 
Lockhart — Peter's  Letters :  “His  ])oetry 
is  the  poetry  of  external  nature  and  pro¬ 
found  feeling,  and  such  is  the  hold  w'hich 
:  these  high  themes  have  taken  of  his  in- 
;  tellect,  that  he  seldom  dreams  of  descend- 
'  ing  to  the  tone  in  which  the  ordinary 
i  conversation  of  men  is  pitched.”  Hay- 
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don  thus  speaks  of  Wordsworth  :  “  With 
his  usual  cheerfulness,  he  delighted  us  by 
his  bursts  of  inspiration  ;  ”  and  adds : 

“  His  purity  of  heart,  his  kindness,  his 
soundness  of  principle,  his  information, 
his  knowledge,  and  the  intense  and  eager 
feeling  with  which  he  pours  forth  all  he 
knows,  interests  and  enchants  me  ;  ”  and 
again  ;  “  He  follows  Nature  like  ^n  apos¬ 
tle,  sharing  her  solemn  moods  and  im¬ 
pressions.”  This  is  the  testimony  of  his 
old  and  familiar  friend,  Southey:  “  The 
strength  and  character  of  his  mind  you 
see  in  ‘  The  Excursion  ’  ” — “  The  Pre¬ 
lude”  then  existed  only  in  ms. — “and 
his  life  does  not  belie  his  writings,  for  in 
every  relation  of  it,  and  in  every  point  of 
view,  he  is  a  truly  exemplary  and  admi¬ 
rable  man.” 

Dr.  Wordsworth  wrote  these  lines  in  a 
volume  of  his  brother’s  poems : 

“  In  diction,  in  nature,  in  grace,  in 
variety,  in  purity,  in  philosophy,  in  mor¬ 
als,  in  piety,  does  he  not  sm'pass  all  our 
writers  1  ” 

This  is  Mrs.  Ilemans’s  compliment  to 
Wordsworth : 

“  True  bard,  and  holy!  thou  art  even  as  one 

Who  by  some  secret  gift  of  soul  or  eye. 

In  every  spot  beneath  the  smiling  sun, 

Sees  where  the  springs  of  living  waters  lie.” 

She  also  describes  him  in  prose.  “  There 
is  an  almost  patriarchal  simplicity  about 
him,  an  absence  of  all  pretension — all  is 
free,  umstudied: 

‘  The  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will,’ 

in  his  manner  and  conversation.  There 
is  more  of  impulse  about  him  than  I  had 
expected  ;  but  in  other  respects,  I  see 
much  that  I  should  have  looked  for  in 
the  poet  of  meditative  life ;  frequently 
his  head  droops,  his  eyes  half  close,  and 
he  seems  buried  in  quiet  depths  of 

thought . Ilis  reading  is  very 

peculiar  ;  but  to  my  ear  delightful,  slow, 
solemn,  earnest  in  expression  more  than 
any  I  have  ever  heard  ;  when  he  reads, 
or  recites  in  the  open  air,  his  deep,  rich 
tones  seem  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  voice, 
and  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  place ; 
they  harmonize  so  fitly  with  the  thrilling 
tones  of  woods  and  waterfalls.”  And 
again  she  says :  “  Ilis  voice  has  some¬ 
thing  quite  breete-like  in  the  soft  grada¬ 
tion  of  its  swells  and  falls.”  “  His  man¬ 


ners  are  distinguished  by  that  fmnk  sim¬ 
plicity  which  I  believe  to  be  ever  the 
characteristic  of  real  genius ;  his  conver¬ 
sation  is  perfectly  free  and  unaffected, 
yet  remarkable  for  power  of  expression 
and  vivid  imagery.”  She  speaks  also  of 
his  gentle  and  affectionate  playfulness  in 
his  intercourse  with  all  the  members  of 
his  family.  “  There  is  a  daily  beauty  in 
his  life  which  is  in  such  lovely  harmony 
with  his  poetry,  that  I  am  thankful  to 
have  witnessed  and  felt  it” 

“  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home.” 

Sir  John  McNeill,  proposing  the  health 
of  Wordsworth  at  the  Burns  Festival, 
thus  spoke  of  him  :  “  Dwelling  in  his 
high  and  lofty  philosophy,  he  finds  noth¬ 
ing  that  God  has  made  common  or  un¬ 
clean  ;  he  finds  nothing  in  human  society 
too  humble,  nothing  in  external  nature 
too  lowly,  to  be  made  the  fit  exponent  of 
the  bounty  and  goodness  of  the  Most 
High.”  I  copy  these  lines  from  a  poem 
by  Laman  Blanchard : 

“  Who  looked  on  common  life,  with  all  its 
care. 

And  found  a  beauty  and  a  blessing  there. 

Who  steered  his  course  by  Nature’s  sacred 
chart. 

And  shed  a  halo  round  the  human  heart.” 

And  Talfourd,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  thus 
spoke  of  him  :  “  He  has  supplied  the  no¬ 
blest  antidote  to  the  freezing  effects  of 
the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  and  while 
he  has  done  justice  to  the  poetry  of  great¬ 
ness,  has  cast  a  glory  round  the  low’est 
conditions  of  humanity,  and  traced  out 
the  subtle  links  by  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  highest.”  His  habits 
were  almost  those  of  an  anchorite ;  he 
had  no  artificial  wants ;  his  luxuries  were 
those  which  abundant  nature  supplied : 

“  Rich  in  the  wealth 

Which  is  collected  among  woods  and  fields.” 

It  may  be  that  his  intense  love  of  na¬ 
ture  induced  forgetfulness  of  that  eternal 
ti'uth : 

“  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man !  ”♦ 


•  Yet  Mrs.  Hemans  tells  us  that  “  when  pes¬ 
tered  with  albums  ”  he  found  it  convenient  to 
administer  the  same  line  to  all  patients : 

“  The  proper  itudy  of  mankind  is  man." 
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for  he  mixed  but  little  with  society,  and 
his  happiest  hours  were  those  he  passed 
“  at  home  ”  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  by 
whom  he  was  reverenced  as  well  as  lov¬ 
ed  ;  and  among  a  few  chosen  friends  by 
whom  he  was  almost  adored. 

I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  give  my 
own  appi’eciation  of  his  character  as  I 
w’rote  it  {Book  of  Gtm)  in  1837  : 

“The  style  of  Wordsworth  is  essentially 
vernacular,  at  once  vigorous  and  simpie.  lie 
is  ever  true  to  nature,  and,  therefore,  if  we  ex- 
cei)t  Shakespeare,  no  writer  is  so  often  quot¬ 
ed  ;  passages  from  his  poems  having  become 
familiar  as  household  words,  and  are  peri>et- 
ually  called  into  use  to  give  strong  and  apt 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
others.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  a  poet  can  receive ;  it  has  been  liberally 
paid  to  him  even  by  those  who  knew  little  of 
the  rich  mine  of  which  they  are  but  specimens. 
With  him  the  commonest  objects : 

*  Bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare. 

The  grass,  and  the  green  fields,* 

are  things  sacred ;  he  has  an  alchemy  of  his 
own,  by  which  he  draws  from  them  ‘  a  kind 
of  quintessence,’  and  rejecting  the  ‘  gross 
matter  ’  presents  to  us  the  present  ore.  lie 
secs  nothing  loftier  than  human  hopes — noth¬ 
ing  deeper  than  the  human  heart;  and  while 
he  worships  nature,  he  so  paints  her  aspect  to 
others  that  he  may  succeed  in  ‘  linking  to  her 
lair  works  the  human  soul.’  Ills  poems  are 
full  of  beauties  peculiarly  their  own,  of  orig¬ 
inal  thoughts,  of  fine  sympathies,  and  of  grave, 
yet  cheerful  wisdom.’’* 

My  readers  wdll  not  consider  out  of 
place  some  touching  and  eloquent  lines, 
written  on  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  poet’s 
triumphs,  by  John  Dillon,  Esq.,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who,  in  the  active  discharge  of 
duties  connected  with  commercial  life,  has 
had  leisure  to  cultivate  and  cherish  the 
arts  that  refine  and  elevate,  and  did  not 
find  the  labors  incident  to  trade  antago¬ 
nistic  to  enjoyments  derivable  from  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Muses : 


He  did  not  so  snmmarily  dismiss  Mrs.  Hall’s  ah 
bum,  writing  there  the  lines  beginning : 

“  She  dwelt  smnns  the  untrodden  ws}-(, 

Beeide  the  tpringi  of  Dore," 


I  understand  him  bettor,  that  I’ve  seen 

His  mountains  and  his  valleys,  and  those 
lakes. 

The  near  lake  and  the  distant ;  sate  me 
down 

In  his  own  garden,  where  he  thought  and 
felt; 

For  thought  to  him  was  feeling ;  seen  his 
house. 

Tasted  the  freshness  of  the  air  he  breathed. 

And  ^now  the  world  he  lived  in,  sung,  and 
loved ; 

Beheld  that  purple  mountain,  those  green 
hills. 


Nature  to  him  was  faith,  and  earth  a  heaven. 

Man  was  to  him  a  shepherd  on  the  fells. 

And  human  life  the  gray  and  winding  path 

That  wanders  up  the  mountains,  and  then 
fades 

In  mist  and  distance.  .  .  . 

His  mind  was  as  that  flying  cloud  of  light 

Which  rushes  o’er  the  mountains  and  the 
plains, 

Tlien  mingles  in  the  waters  like  a  dream. 

The  earth  and  skies,  the  sunshine  and  the 
storm. 

The  mighty  mountain  and  the  gurgling 
stream. 

Fell  on  his  vision,  till  his  sense  became 

All  eye-sight . 

A  mind  like  his 

Sees  in  the  merest  nook  where  verdure 
dwells 

The  smallest  flower  that  springs  there,  and 
the  dew, 

‘  The  single  dewdrop  that  weighs  down  its 
lids. 

Rich  specimen  of  nature,  to  be  kept 

And  hoarded  ’mid  the  treasures  of  his 
thoughts 

Even  as  a  wonder,  and  a  proof  of  Qod.” 

The  poet’s  “ways’*  were,  of  course, 
familiar  in  the  neigliborliood  where  he 
had  lived  so  long.  A  good  w’alker,  ho 
was  acquainted  with  every  spot  within 
twenty  miles  of  him,*  and  he  tvas  often 
found  a  stroller  at  night ;  the  people  used 
to  hear  him  “  maundering  ’’  als)ut  the 
roads,  talking  to  himself — composing  of 
course  ;  but  much  of  his  poetry  was  pro¬ 
duced  w’hile  moving  up  and  down  “  the 
j>oet’8  walk  ” — the  walk  that  led  from  his 
hall-door  to  the  end  of  the  plantation. 

Neighbors,  when  they  saw  him  pacing 


writing  them,  I  am  proud  to  say,  when  seated  at 
her  own  lil>rary  table. 

•  In  a  letter  to  me  (dated  Deeember  2.3d,  1837), 
he  writes  in  reference  to  mv  memoir  of  him  :  “  Ab¬ 
surdly  unreasonable  would  it  be  in  me  if  I  were  not 
•ntished  with  your  rtotice  of  my  writings  and  char¬ 
acter.  All  1  can  further  say  is,  that  I  hare  iri»k«d 
both  to  be  what  you  indulgently  say  they  are.’’ 


•“I  calculate,”  writes De  Qtiinccy, “that  Words¬ 
worth  must  have  travelled  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  miles  on  his  legs ;  a  mode  of  ex¬ 
ertion  which,  to  him,  stood  in  the  stead  of  alcohol, 
and  all  other  stimulaints  whatsoever  to  the  uniinsl 
spirits.’’ 
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the  floor  of  his  “  study,”  that  was  ever 
out  of  doors,  used  to  say,  as  they  listened 
to  his  solemn  voice ;  “  Ah !  there  he  is — 
maundering  about  again  !  ”  Ay,  he  was 
drinking  deep  draughts  from  that  eternal 
fount^iin  which  furnished  living  water  to 
mankind.  Ilis  mind  was  ranging  over 
the  whole  domain  of  nature,  while  on¬ 
lookers  thought  him  an  idler  in  the  waste 
of  life;  intensely  enjoying  all  that  met 
his  eye  or  ear,  and  revelling  in  sights  and 
sounds  to  which  those  about  him  were 
blind  and  deaf.* 

It  is  notorious  that  the  poet  liv’ed  to  be 
an  old  man  before  the  world  had  learned 
to  appreciate  his  genius.  Yet  so  early  as 
1804  this  is  the  opinion  of  Southey,  the 
soundest  and  safest,  while  the  most  gen¬ 
erous,  of  critics :  “  lie  will  rank  among 
the  very  best  poets,  and  probably  pos¬ 
sesses  a  mass  of  merits  superior  to  all,  ex¬ 
cept  only  Shakespeare.”  Again  he  writes 
in  reference  to  Wordsworth’s  laical 
Jialhuh  :  “  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  ancient 
or  modern,  there  is  no  collection  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poems  comparable  to  them, 
nor  any  work  whatever  which  discovers 
greater  strength  of  mind,  or  higher  poet¬ 
ical  genius.”  And  again :  “  It  is  by  the 
side  of  Milton  that  Wordsworth  will  have 
his  station  awarded  by  posterity.”! 


•  Yet  in  Wordsworth  natuiv  was,  at  one  ojien- 
inK,  quite  shat  out.  Southey  tells  us  that  “Words¬ 
worth  hnd  no  sense  of  smell.  Once,  and  once 
only,  in  his  life,  the  dormant  power  awakened. 
It  was  hy  a  lied  of  stocks  in  full  bloom  ;  and  he 
says  it  was  like  a  vision  of  Paradise  to  him  ;  but  it 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  faculty  has 
since  continued  toqiid.’  Mr,  Charles  Kent,  one 
of  the  later  friends  of  Lei(th  Hunt,  tells  ns  he  had 
a  similar  defect — the  joy  that  is  given  by  sweet 
scents  having  been  denied  to  him. 

t  Southey  was,  however,  as  fully  aware  os  any 
critic  that  the  friend  he  loved  was  not  without 
“  fault.”  In  a  letter  from  Southey  to  Miss  Sew¬ 
ard  (dated  Sejitemlier  10th,  1807),  lent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Dillon,  from  his  rare  and  extensive  collection 
of  uuiogra|ihs,  I  find  the  following  remarks  on 
Wordsworth:  “You  speak  of  his  poems  as 
I  slionld  expect,  fairly  a|iprcciatiiig  their  de¬ 
fects  and  excellencies.  William  Woidsworth  is  a 
must  extraordinary  man,  one  whose  jsiwers  as  a 
]ioct  it  is  nut  possible  to  overrate,  and  who  will 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  poets.  It  is  the  ticc  of 
his  intellect  to  lx:  always  on  the  stretch  and  stniin 
— to  look  at  pileworts  and  dartbduwndillies  through 
the  same  telescope  which  he  applies  to  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  to  find  subjects  tor  |ihilosophising 
and  tine  feeling,  just  as  Don  Qaixute  did  fur  cliiv- 
alry,  in  everv  peasant  and  vagaliond  he  meets. 
Had  1  been  liis  adviser,  part  of  his  last  volume 


But  Southey  was  alone,  or  nearly  bo. 
Charles  Lamb  did,  indeed,  greet  him  W'ilh 
the 

“  All  bail  hereafter!  ” 

and  De  Qnincey,  when  a  youth,  worship¬ 
ped  at  his  shrine.  Yet,  although  from  the 
beginning  he  “  lit  audience  found,  though 
few,”*  and  was  ever,  emph.atically,  “  a 
poet  for  poets,”  Fame  was  slow  with  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  and  tardy  with  reward  ; 
and  he  was  aged  before  his  recognition 
as  a  poet  for  universal  man.  For  many 
years,  with  a  consciousness  of  power  not 
to  be  suppressed,  he  lived  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  th.at  he  was  “  scorned.”  The  word 
is  not  too  strong  to  express  the  general 
sentiment  with  which  he  was  regarded. 
All  the  critics  w'ere  “  down  upon  him.” 
The  “  oracles  ”  were  not  merely  dumb  : 
they  jeered,  they  pitied,  and  thought 
they  paid  him  but  fairly  and  dealt  with 
him  only  leniently,  when  they  gave  him 
contempt  for  the  “  puerilities  ”  and  “  ab¬ 
surdities  ”  that  most  of  them  lived  to  see 
immortalities.! 

No  wonder  that  intercourse  with  hu¬ 
manity  became  distasteful  to  him ;  that 
he  sought,  instead,  converse  with  na¬ 
ture — the  vales,  and  skies,  and  “  com¬ 
mon  things.” 

Not  only  were  the  critics  his  foes  ;  even 
loving  friends  often  shook  their  heads, 
and  smiled  at  the  poet’s  simplicity  in 
fancying  the  w’orld  could  ever  accept 
verses  such  as  his.  One  of  them  ventured 
to  intimate  that  among  the  lyrics  there 

would  have  lieen  suiipressed.  The  storm  of  ridi¬ 
cule  which  they  would  draw  down  might  have 
been  foreseen  ;  and  he  is  foolishly,  and  even  dis- 
eascdly,  sensible  to  the  censure  he  despises,  like 
one  who  is  flea-bitten  into  a  fever.  But  what 
must  that  blindness  of  the  heart  be,  which  is  dead 
to  the  noble  jxietry  contained  in  these  volumes  ?  ’’ 

*  In  a  letter  to  Moxun,  in  1833,  he  states  that 
not  a  single  co]iy  of  his  poems  had  been  sold  by 
one  of  the  leading  liookscllers  in  Cumberland, 
“though  Cumlierland  is  my  native  county.” 

t  Among  the  “  few  ’’  was  Professor  NVihson,  a 
mere  youth  and  “stranger”  to  the  poet.  In  a 
letter,  warm  to  enthusiasm,  he  lauds  the  Ltfrical 
lialtmU.  “He  valued  them  next  to  his  Bible,  ” 
and  felt  fur  the  author  “  an  attachment  made  up 
of  love  and  admiration.”  The  letter  was  not 
signed  hy  the  writer's  name,  but  Wordsworth  an¬ 
swered  it.  It  cheered  the  great  poet  by  its  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  were  some  to  appreciate  his 
genius.  He  hnd  given  to  the  writer  “  no  cheap 
nor  vulgar  pleasure.”  for  it  was  plain  that  his 
.  poems  had  been  thought  over  and  studied,  and 
,  that  his  correspondent  was  no  common  youth. 
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was  a  piece  that  at  all  events  ought  to 
be  cancelled,  as  the  printing  of  it  would 
make  the  writer  “  everlastingly  ridicu¬ 
lous.”  It  was  the  poem  “  We  are  Seven,” 
which  is  now  placed  among  the  most 
touching  and  delicious  poems  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  land. 

The  Lyrical  Ballads,  published  origin¬ 
ally  in  1798,  was  an  edition  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  copies.  “  The  sale  was  so  slow,” 
arising  from  ‘‘  the  severity  of  review¬ 
ers,”  that  its  progress  to  oblivion  seemed 
certain.  When  the  publisher',  Cottle, 
sold  his  copyrights  to  Longman,  that 
copyright  was  valued  at  nil,  and  was 
given  back  to  Cottle  for  nothing,  as  of 
no  worth,  who  gave  it  to  the  author  on 
the  same  terms.  “  This  will  never  do,” 
wrote  Jeffrey,  with  admirable  prescience, 
when  reviewing  The  Excursion;  and 
in  reference  to  the  critic’s  opinion  of  the 
poet.  Lamb  writes  to  Southey,  “Jeffrey  j 
18  resolved  to  crush  it”  “  lie  crush  ' 
The  Excursion  /  ”  exclaimed  the  Lau-  ■ 
reate  ;  “  tell  him  he  can  as  easily  crush  j 
Skiddaw !  ”  That  most  wonderfully  i 
sweet  and  powerful  poem  (there  are  tens  I 
of  thousands  who  consider  it  fulfils  the  ; 
prophecy  of  Southey,  and  gives  him  rank  j 
with  Milton),  the  result  of  many  years  of , 
labor,  thought,  reflection,  knowledge,  ob¬ 
servation,  study,  not  from  books,  for  like 
his  own  “  Wanderer,” 

“  He  bad  small  need  of  books,” 

was  pooh-poohed  away  as  “rubbish.”! 
Even  Gifford,  although  he  yielded  to ; 
Southey’s  wish,  and  let  Lamb  review  it 
in  the  Quarterly,  clipped  the  friendly ' 
critic's  wings,  erasing  so  many  laudatory  { 

{•assages,  that  the  very  soul  of  “  gentle-  i 
leart^  Charles”  was  wrung  with  an- 1 
guish. 

He  was  in  the  estimation,  or,  at  least,  I 
according  to  the  description,  of  those  ; 
whose  business  was  to  lead  and  guide  | 
public  opinion,  neither  more  nor  less  than  i 
one  of  the  school  of  whining  and  i 
hypochondriacal  poets  that  haunt  the 
Lakes.  ” 

Such  were  his  reviewers — as  Coleridge  , 
writes — 

“  Disinterested  thieves  of  our  good  name,  ! 

Cool,  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbor’s  ' 
fame.” 

It  would  have  been  opposed  to  nature  { 


!  had  the  self-conscious  poet  in  no  way 
I  murmured  against  this  dispensation  of 
I  the  critics — representing  the  public.  He 
!  did  murmur,  no  doubt,  and  very  frequent- 
!  ly  complained — even  so  late  as  1831, 
when  I  knew  him — at  the  miserable  rec¬ 
ompense  that  rewarded  his  many  years 
of  labor ;  but  at  the  period  to  which  I 
refer,  indifference  was  gradually  giving 
way,  the  fruit  was  ripening  to  reward 
toil,  and  the  “hereafter”  that  was  to 
bring  the  “All  hail!”  was  gradually 
j  looming  into  sight. 

j  When  The  Excursion  was  “  crush- 
I  ed,”  Woodsworth  wrote  to  Southey — 
j  “Let  the  age  continue  to  love  its  own 
darkness  ;  I  shall  continue  to  write,  with 
j  I  trust,  the  light  of  Heaven  uj>on  me.” 
j  Critics  will  do  well  to  bear  perpetually 
in  mind  that  a  not  far-off  thereafttr  may 
reverse  a  sentence  that  will,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  be  accepted  as  ju.st  A  hundred 
modern  instances  may  be  quoted  :  that 
so  generally  pronounced  against  Words¬ 
worth  will,  perhaps,  suffice.  I  cannot 
say  if  Jeffrey  repented  him  of  the  evil ; 
probably  at  the  last,  as  at  the  first,  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend  the  great 
High  Priest  of  Nature — the  poet  who, 
next  to  that  of  Shakespeare,  has  his  name 
written  in  the  book  of  British  W orthies. 
He  did  not  “crush  The  Excursion," 
neither  did  he  extinguish  the  poet ;  but 
no  doubt  he  so  thoroughly  “  stifled  ”  his 
aspirations,  as  to  extort  a  brief  resolve  to 
write  on,  but  to  print  no  more — to  leave 
the  benefits  of  publication  to  his  heirs 
and  assigns.  Is  it 

“No public  barm  that  Genius  from  her  course 

Be  turned,  and  dreams  of  truth  dried  up, 
even  at  their  source  f  ” 

Yes,  the  history  of  authors  is  full  of 
“  calamities  ”  of  that  kind ;  unhappily, 
there  is  ever  a  strong  temptation  to  un- 
sympatliiziug  and  ungenerous  and  harsh 
criticism.  Though  it  may  l>e  rare — per¬ 
haps  it  has  never  been — that  an  author 
has  died  of  a  review,  at  least  it  is  certain 
that  the  “  this  will  never  do  ”  of  the  critic 
has  depressed  and  saddened,  nay,  blight¬ 
ed  a  whole  life,  and  deprived  generations 
of  the  fruits  of  labor  that  might  have 
been  producUve  of  much  good.  I  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge  when  I  say 
this ;  and  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  describe 
a  score  of  such  cases  that  are  within  my 
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own  experience.  If  critics  could  witness 
the  ajTonies  that  harsh  judgment  has 
brought  to  a  working  home,  when  hands 
have  been  shackled  and  brain  has  been 
paralyzed  by  heedless  injustice,  or  even 
by  justice  ministered  not  with  reluctance 
but  with  relish,  there  would  be  less 
of  misery  among  those  whose  “  sensi¬ 
tiveness”  is  proverbial — authors  and  ar¬ 
tists. 

In  estimating  the  full  effect  of  unjust 
or  severe  personal  criticism,  we  must  not 
conhne  our  thoughts  to  the  author  at¬ 
tacked.  Often  it  affects  literature.  Some 
scholars  in  easy  circumstances  have 
ceased  to  write  rather  than  be  the  butt  of 
ignorant  critics.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Francis  Douce,  whose  illustrations  of 
Shakespeare  are  a  text-book  for  students. 
He  was  so  bitterly  assailed,  that  he  de¬ 
termined  never  again  to  publish.  He 
gave  his  manuscripts  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  looked  in  iron-bound  boxes,  with 
a  legal  proviso  that  they  should  not  be 
opened  until  a  century  after  his  death. 
His  valuable  and  curious  library  he  left  to 
the  Bodleian  at  Oxford. 

No  book  is  better  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  than  Percy’s  Udiques  of  Ancient 
Poetry.  It  had,  too,  a  salutary  effect  on 
popular  literature,  by  substituting  simple 
nature  in  ballad  poetry  for  foolish  con¬ 
ventionalism.  Yet  the  Bishop  was  so 
bitterly  atUicked,  particularly  by  Kitson, 
that  it  embittered  his  life.  He  never 
ceased  lamenting  that  he  had  ever  pub- 
lisheil  the  book,  and  in  his  later  days 
could  not  l>ear  to  hear  it  named. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples. 

Even  so  it  was  with  great  Words¬ 
worth  ;  very  nearly  he  h^  resolved  to  j 
write,  or  at  all  events,  to  print  no  more,  j 
But,  as  I  have  said,  he  lived  to  see  his  j 
faith  in  himself  gradually  but  surely  be-  i 
coming  the  faith  of  all  mankind. 

One  morning,  in  1830,  when  Mr. 
Wordsworth  honored  me  with  his  com¬ 
pany  at  breakfast,  our  talk  fell  on  his 
lack  of  popularity.  I,  who  was  among  j 
the  most  devout  of  his  worshippers, 
sought  to  argue  him  out  of  so  dei)re88ing 
a  belief,  and  I  showed  how  I  had  become 
so  familiar  with  his  writings  by  placing 
before  him  a  copy  of  Galignani’s  edition 
of  his  works,  collected  in  a  form,  and  at 
a  price,  that  brought  the  whole  of  them  j 
within  my  reach.  I  expressed  a  belief  | 
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that  of  that  book  many  hundreds,  proba¬ 
bly  thousands,  were  annually  sold  in 
England.  That  led  to  an  apjiointment 
with  a  view  to  inquiry,  and  next  day  I 
accompanied  him  to  a  bookseller’s  in 
Piccadilly — a  firm  with  the  encouraging 
and  ominous  name  of  “Susten.ance  and 
Stretch.”  The  sale  of  the  work,  as  of 
all  English  reprints,  was  strictly  “  prohib¬ 
ited.”  I  asked  for  a  copy  of  Galignani’s 
edition :  it  was  produced.  I  asked  if  I 
could  have  six  copies,  and  was  told  I 
could;  fifty  copies t  yes,  at  a  month’s 
notice ;  and  further  questions  induced  the 
conviction  that  by  that  one  house  alone 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
copies  had  been  sold  during  the  year.  I 
believe  Wordsworth  was  far  more  pleased 
than  vexed  to  know  that  although  he  de¬ 
rived  no  profit  from  them,  at  least  his 
poems  were  read.* 


Fraier’s  Magazine. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PRESSURE  AND  THE 
TEN  PER  CENT. 

Dcrino  a  considerable  part  of  the  last 
three  months  the  rate  of  discount  at  the 
liank  of  England  has  been  Ten  }>er  cent. 
There  has  been  a  continued  financial 
pressure  in  the  City,  and  in  the  great 
mercantile  towns  more  severe  even  than 
in  the  memorable  season  of  1847 ;  trade 
has  been  brought  to  a  standstill ;  banks 
have  failed  one  after  another ;  and  a  de- 

*  In  a  letter  addrc!ij<o<l  to  me,  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  1831,  he  write* — “Wordsworth’s  lack  of  pop- 
nlority  was  owing  partly  to  that  taste  for  the 
French  school  of  poetry  which  was  still  linger¬ 
ing  among  us  from  the  times  of  DryJen  and 
Pope,  and  partly  to  the  excess  to  which  he  pushed 
his  simplicity,  as  if  in  scorn  of  it ;  which  natural¬ 
ly  enough  irritated  the  wits  and  others,  who  had 
iHien  bred  up  in  it*  conreiitional  elegant'ies.  He 
has  since  given  indications  of  a  consciousness  of 
having  gone  a  little  too  far;  and  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  reir  sorry  and  complimentary, 
and  to  all  is  well  at  last.  Meanwhile,  he  waited 
patiently  for  the  tom  of  the  tide,  that  was  to  bring 
to  him  a  crowd  of  devoted  admirers.”  They  who 
knew  Wordsworth  may  conceive  the  delight  he 
would  have  felt  at  examining  the  edition  of  att 
his  poems  (seven  hundred  pages),  publislied  by 
Moxon,  not  long  after  the  poet’s  death:  It  is  a 
beautifully  printed  volume,  in  sufficiently  large 
and  clear  type,  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
Galignani,  so  long  the  only  “collected  ”  edition  of 
his  poems,  but  most  unsatisfactory  and  incom¬ 
plete. 
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reciation  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  I 
tock  Exchange  securities,  amounting  to  ! 
something  like  sixty  or  seventy  millions  ' 
sterling.  This  is  the  immediate  picture.  i 
But  it  is  no  more  than  the  foreground.  | 
There  has  been  a  financial  pressure  in  ’ 
operation  more  or  less  since  September : 
in  last  year.  The  difficulties  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  months  of  1865  were  sharp  enough. 
But  the  disasters  of  the  opening  months  ' 
of  1866  were  still  more  signal.  The  fail-  ' 
ure,  with  every  circumstance  which  de¬ 
serves  censure,  of  the  notorious  Joint-  ; 
Stock  Discount  Company — of  the  Con-  | 
tract  Corporation,  its  congenial  ally  and 
abettor— of  several  prominent  contractors 
for  lines  in  Wales  and  other  remote  re-  | 
gions — the  discredit  of  the  finance  com-  i 
panies — a  discredit  so  complete  that  not 
a  single  case  among  them  was  left  in  i 
which  the  shares  did  not  fall  to  a  large 
discount ;  all  these  adverse  circumstances 
Kodered  the  early  months  of  the  present 
year  a  season  of  perplexity  and  distress 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

At  length,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
May,  came  the  stoppage  of  Overend,  i 
Gurney  <fc  Co.,  limit^ — the  new  joint-  I 
stock  company  formed  in  July,  1865,  to  j 
take  over  what  was  then  called  the  lu¬ 
crative  business  of  the  famous  bill-brok¬ 
ing  firm  of  the  same  name.  This  calam¬ 
ity  led  immediately  to  the  climax  of  the 
pressure.  The  cr^it  system  of  the  coun-  | 
try  came  to  a  standstill.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours  on  Friday,  the  1 1th  of 
May,  the  available  resources  of  the  Bank-  i 
ing  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
were  exhausted,  and  a  sort  of  general 
movement  among  the  mercantile  classes 
led  the  Government  to  understand  that  un¬ 
less  the  act  of  1844  was  suspended  before 
business  commenced  on  Saturday,the  12th  ^ 
May,  the  Banking  Department  would  be  ' 
compelled  to  close  its  doors  for  a  time,  ^ 
in  a  sense  quite  as  literal  as  Overend, 
Gurney  &  Co.,  themselves.  Late,  there-  ‘ 
fore,  on  Friday  night  the  act  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  publication,  for  the  third  : 
time  in  its  history,  of  a  Treasury  Letter  to 
the  directors  authorizing  them,  if  need-  > 
fuL,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  law ;  ' 
and  requiring  them,  in  the  event  of  such 
an  infraction  occurring,  to  charge  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  advances  ac¬ 
corded. 

As  on  the  two  former  occasions  of  1847 
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and  1857,  this  expedient  at  once  remov¬ 
ed  the  worst  symptoms  of  panic.  Bank 
of  England  notes — the  form  of  paper 
credit,  and  almost  the  only  form  of  paper 
credit,  in  which  the  public  in  its  parox¬ 
ysm  of  fear  was  still  willing  to  believe 
— could  now  be  had  in  exchange  for 
good  securities,  and  hence  there  was  no 
loni^r  the  contagion  of  blind  and  unrea¬ 
soning  fear.  But  there  was  much  mis¬ 
chief  still  to  be  wrought.  The  four  or 
five  weeks  following  the  12th  May  were 
a  gloomy  and  calamitous  time,  the  evil 
memory  of  which  will  long  remain.  The 
great  contracting  firm  of  Peto  Ai  Betts 
failed  on  the  day  preceding  the  issue  of  the 
Treasury  letter.  Two  or  three  of  the  minor 
new  joint-stock  banks  in  London  follow¬ 
ed  in  a  few  days.  At  Liverpool  the  list 
of  the  suspensions  of  mercantile  houses 
increased  daily.  Then  came  the  failure 
of  the  large  and  respectable  concern 
known  as  the  Bank  of  London,  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  some  years’  standing,  and  for¬ 
merly  of  great  success.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  day  or  two  by  the  suicide 
rather  than  the  fmlure  of  the  Consolidated 
Bank,  an  establishment  really  substantial 
and  prosperous.  And  then  afler  a  short 
interval  came  the  stoppage  of  the  Agra 
and  Masterman's  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
until  quite  lately  the  most  successful 
and  secure  of  the  Indian  banks. 

But  if  this  be  an  outline  of  the  course 
of  events  in  this  country,  it  is  natural  to 
ask.  How  comes  it  in  France  there  has 
been  not  only  no  series  of  calamities  at  all 
corresponding  to  those  which  have  over¬ 
whelmed  ourselves,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  state  of  the  money  market  eminently 
fi'ee  from  anxiety  or  pressure  t  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  has  gone 
on  increasing  for  several  months,  until  it 
has  reacheil  the  enormous  amount  of 
twenty-eight  millions  sterling ;  and  the 
official  rate  of  discount  at  that  establish¬ 
ment  has  been  maintained  at  four  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

This  contrast  rmses,  in  a  specific  form, 
the  whole  of  the  questions  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  strange  financial  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  last  nine  or  ten  months ;  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of 
them. 

Beginning  with  the  facts  which  are 
nearest  to  us,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Panic  of  May  last  was  a  Credit  Panic — 
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that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  sndden  and '  thorizes,  will  be  discounted ;  and  this 
almost  general  loss  of  confidence  on  the  discovery  once  made,  the  finance  opera- 
part  of  the  public  in  a  considerable  tion  commences  with  vigor.  The  first 
number  of  the  banks  and  discount  and  batch  of  acceptances  are  for  say  six 
finance  institutions  of  the  country.  And  months,  and  they  are  turned  into  money 
this  loss  of  confidence  was  iu  most  of  the  at  rates  about  which  the  less  said  the  bet- 
instances  quite  justifiable ;  and  it  was  ter.  When  they  fall  due  they  are  per- 
justifiable  because  it  was  found  that,  to  haps  partly  paid,  or  more  usually  not 
take  the  most  conspicuous  cases  —  the  paid  at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  further 
Joint  -  Stock  Discount  Company,  Over-  acceptances  are  given,  and  a  process  of 
end’s  Company,  the  Bank  of  London,  the  same  kind  goes  on  with  increased 
the  Agra  Bank,  Barned’s  Banking  Com-  energy  from  period  to  period.  Now 
pany  at  Liverpool,  the  London  Financial  .  mark  the  result  The  discount  company 
Association,  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  or  bank  once  fairly  involved  in  such  an 
Company,  and  some  others,  received  from  !  adventure  as  this,  has  really  become  the 
the  shareholders — the  money  for  paid-up  mortgagee  of  an  unfinished  public  work, 
capital,  and  from  the  public  on  deposit  and  the  holder  of  securities  which  can 
bad  been  employed,  not  in  prudent  and  only  be  realized  in  the  event  of  the  work 
ordinary  kinds  of  business,  but  in  what  being  S|)eedily  finished,  opened,  and 
is  called  ‘‘  financing  ”  contractors  and  found  to  command  a  traffic  sufficient  to 
other  persons  who,  iu  reality,  were  lar^e  pay  current  expenses  and  provide  a  rea- 
speculators  in  public  works,  not  only  in  sonable  dividend  on  the  cost.  In  other 
tliis  country,  but  in  almost  every  region  words,  the  bank  or  discount  company  has 
of  the  earth.  «  ceased  to  be  a  dealer  in  money  as  be- 

The  appearance  of  this  new  word  **  fi-  ^  tween  depositors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nancing,”  will  mark  an  epoch  iu  our  com-  merchants  and  traders  requiring  short 
inercial  history.  It  is  at  once  both  a  con-  loans  on  the  other  ;  and  has  turned  it- 
venient  and  expressive  term  for  a  species  self  into  a  Public  Works  Speculation  Com- 
of  manipulation  requiring  the  highest  ef-  pany — into  a  holder  of  securities  the  val- 
forts  of  inventive  and  audacious  genius.  i  ue  of  which  is  unceilain,  the  maturity  of 
We  will  explain  this  more  fully.  For  j  which  is  unfixed,  the  transferability  of 
several  years  past  Parliament  has  granted  which  is  impossible,  and  the  danger  of 
about  three  hundred  railway  acts  perses-  which  is  unmistakable  and  imminent, 
sion,  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  about  |  For  the  lust  two  years,  but  especially 
sixty  millions  of  capital,  in  that  single  j  for  the  last  twelve  months  preceding  the 
kind  of  fixed  investment.  But  for  this  panic,  the  money  market  had  been  over¬ 
annual  drain  of  sixty  millions  no  previous  run  with  this  “  finance  paper.”  It  was 
provision  has  been  made,  by  finding,  as  ,  put  into  circulation  in  all  sorts  of  ingen- 
in  former  times,  a  body  of  persons  who  lous  forms.  People  of  straw  were  set 
had  come  under  legal  obligation,  before  !  up  in  Germany,  the  Levant,  in  Spain, 
the  acts  were  obtained,  to  take  the  shares  ,  the  United  States,  and  a  dozen  other 
required  and  provide  the  calls  as  the  places  to  draw  apparently  wholesome 
works  proceed^.  This  was  the  old  and  |  foreign  bills  on  persons  and  institutions 
apparently  the  common- sense  mode.  But  i  in  this  country;  and  these  bills,  by  a 
fur  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  given  up.  |  system  of  extravagant  agency  and  com- 
A  railway  act  is  now  a  private  specula- 1  mission,  were  pushed  ofif  with  more  or 
tion  of  a  contractor,  a  solicitor,  a  parlia- 1  less  success  in  various  avenues  of  the 
mentary  agent,  and  a  financier.  They  j  money  market.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
first  get  the  act  and  then  they  “  finance  ”  ,  year  it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  this 
the  railway  ;  and  they  do  it  in  this  man-  j  finance  paper  afloat  was  quite  eigfit  or 
ner :  They  discover  by  bold,  ingenious,  |  ten  millions  sterling,  or  more  ;  and  it 
and  lavish  expedients  the  establishments  ;  was  the  constant  pressure  created  by  it 
connected  with  the  money  market  where  '  upon  every  resource  which  in  a  great 
the  acceptances  of  the  contractor,  forti-  |  measure  kept  the  rate  of  interest  in  this 
fied  by  debentures,  preference  shares  i  country  at  a  i>oint  so  much  higher  than 
and  the  like,  issued  under  the  act,  on  the  i  prevailed  in  France  and  elsewhera  In 
security  of  the  future  line  which  it  an-  |  other  wordsy  we  were  meeting  a  vast  expendi- 
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ture  on  pvblte  works,  not  out  of  sai'ings,  but 
out  of  the  floating  margin  of  ready  money 
which  constitutes  the  fund  available  for  short 
loans  and  mercantile  advances. 

By  far  the  greatest  offenders  against 
sound  principles  in  the  encouragement 
of  this  spurious  finance  business  were 
Overend  &  Co.,  for  a  long  time  before 
they  conceived  the  notion  of  converting 
themselves  into  a  joint  -  stock  concern. 
The  finance  companies  set  up  in  1 8(53— 4 
fell  headlong  into  the  same  error.  They 
borrowed  at  short  notice,  and  lent  for 
periods  practically  indefinite,  and  so  con¬ 
trived  by  excess  of  blundering  and  mis¬ 
calculation  to  ruin  themselves  in  a  year 
or  two.  The  Bank  of  London  and  the 
Agra  Bank  peri.shed  from  the  same 
cause,  aided  by  a  reckless  use  of  their 
credit  in  other  ways. 

Our  first  answer  therefore  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  asks  how  it  happens  that 
the  financial  ease  in  France  has  been  for 
a  year  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  finan¬ 
cial  pressure  with  ourselves,  is,  shortly, 
that  in  France  there  has  been  little  if 
any  “financing;”  while  with  ourselves 
that  particular  pursuit  has  been  the  pre¬ 
dominant  occupation  of  a  large  class  of 
institutions  which  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  engage  in  it 

At  Liverpool  the  special  source  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  the  depreciation  since 
January  last  in  the  price  of  cotton,  in 
consequence  of  the  American  supplies  so 
greatly  exceeding  the  estimates  then 
termed  of  the  quantities  remaining  after 
the  war.  To  this  difficulty,  in  itself 
^ave  and  diffused  enough,  was  added 
in  April  the  apprehensions  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  war. 

The  panic,  therefore,  of  May,  18C6, 
like  the  similar  visitations  of  April  and 
October,  1847,  and  November,  1857, 
had  its  origin  in  causes  of  disturbance, 
and  in  vicious  departures  from  the  rules 
of  prudent  business,  covering  a  wide 
surface  and  extending  over  a  considera¬ 
ble  period  of  time  ;  and  under  no  system 
of  regulation  whatever  of  the  functions 
of  the  Bank  of  England  could  the  dan¬ 
ger  have  been  surmounted  without  very 
severe  strain  and  suffering.  We  regard 
it  as  certain,  however,  that  on  each  of 
these  three  occasions,  and  on  many 
other  occasions  of  less  note,  the  present 
Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  has 
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operated  not  to  prevent  or  allay,  but  to 
aggravate  and  embitter  the  apprehension 
and  loss  arising  out  of  the  previous  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  this  we  will  endeavor 
to  make  more  clear  presently  after  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  few  intermediate  topics. 

In  many  quarters  all  or  most  of  the 
recent  mischief  is  laid  to  the  change  of 
the  Limited  Liability  law,  which  after 
being  granted  in  principle  in  1850  was 
made  really  effective  in  1802.  We  do 
not  agree  in  this  opinion.  It  may  be 
well  conceded  th.at  the  relaxation  of  1 802, 
like  the  first  relaxation  of  the  old  partner¬ 
ship  laws  forty  years  ago  in  favor  of  joint- 
stock  banks  and  joint-stock  enterprise 
generally,  was  followed  by  an  extrava¬ 
gance  and  excess  of  activity  frequently 
dishonest,  and  very  often  foolish  in  the 
highest  degree.  But  the  same  evils  have 
always  followed  the  first  removal  of  bad 
repressive  laws,  against  which  public 
opinion  has  long  protested.  Whether 
it  be  the  opening  of  the  Sflfcth  Americ.an 
trade,  of  the  trade  with  China  and  In¬ 
dia,  the  passing  of  a  Ileform  bill,  or  the 
granting  of  Catholic  relief,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  always  overruns  the  fact,  to  1^  fol¬ 
lowed  by  disappointment  and  collapse. 
The  one  governing  principle  of  all  mer¬ 
cantile  legislation  is  that  {)eople  should 
be  at  pertecit  liberty  to  make  with  each 
other  any  contracts  they  please  not  inimi¬ 
cal  to  a  few  general  rules  of  obvious  mo¬ 
rality.  As  before  the  law  all  sorts  of 
liability,  limited  or  unlimited,  must  alike 
be  subject  to  the  simple  provision  that 
the  parties  to  the  several  contracts  shall 
have  ample  means  of  understanding  each 
other.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  not 
enter  into  any  engagements  w'hich  they 
can  not  keep,  and  w'hich  w'ill  not  leave  a 
profit  If  they  are  rash  and  foolish  they 
will  do  exactly  the  reverse.  But  it  is  no 
part  of  the  province  of  the  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  prudent  from  profiting  by  their 
sagacious  plans,  or  to  save  the  foolish 
from  the  effect  of  their  want  of  ability 
and  knowledge. 

The  four  years’  vigorous  application  of 
the  limited  liability  law  has  already  ren¬ 
dered  tolerably  plain  the  practical  boun¬ 
daries  within  which  it  can  be  success¬ 
fully  employed.  Without  any  further 
interference  of  the  Legislature,  it  is 
pretty  certain,  in  future,  the  public  will 
not  readily  support  any  limited  company 
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— (1)  in  which  any  considerable  amount '  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  the  recital  of 
per  share  is  not  paid  up,  either  at  the  j  them  as  representing  real  occurrences — 
outset  or  within  a  short  time— (2)  in  ■  escape  not  only  punishment  but  serious 
which  the  articles  of  association  are  not  ‘  censure.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
either  distributed  with  the  prospectus  or  i  an  effort  was  made  to  stigmatize  the  di- 
very  fully  expressed  in  it — (3)  in  which  j  rectors  of  the  .Joint-Stock  Discount  Com- 
the  real  status  and  remuneration  of  the  j  pany  by  singling  out  the  other  compa- 
promoters  is  not  made  clear  —  (4)  in  I  nies  to  which  they  respectively  belong- 
which  in  the  case  of  a  company  formed  ed,  and  insisting  upon  the  expulsion  of 
to  purcha.se  an  existing  business,  the  the  obnoxious  individuals.  This  was  a 
venders  are  not  required  to  gurantee  an  right  and  wholesome  course ;  but  it  has 
ample  dividend  on  the  purchase  money  not  been  followed  up.  A  company  fails, 
for  a  term  of  years  and  to  make  any  pay-  arrangements  are  pressed  upon  the  share- 
ment  for  “  goodwill  ”  contingent  upon  holders,  or  some  section  of  them,  for  the 
the  actual  realization  of  a  certain  annual  appointment  of  a  voluntary  liquidator, 
profit,  not  out  of  the  guarantee,  but  out  who  is  representetl  as  certain  to  extract 
of  the  business  itself  after  it  is  handed  out  of  the  ruin  and  confusion  a  consider- 
over  to  a  company.  able  part  of  the  paid-up  capital,  provided 

Further  than  this,  the  public  will  be  all  hostile  proceedings  be  avoided, 
exceedingly  suspicious  of  any  companies  Months  roll  away,  and  nothing  more  is 
proposing  to  carry  on  mercantile  business  heard  of  the  affair.  The  ready  answer 
abroad,  or  to  engage,  by  means  of  a  to  all  inquirers  is,  that  the  transactions  are 
board  of  dii'ectors,  necessarily  more  or  very  complicated  ;  more  time  elapses, 
less  numerous,  and  necessarily  having  and  then,  instead  of  a  large  proportion 
interests  more  or  less  conflicting  in  for-  of  the  capital  being  recover*^,  it  gen- 
eign  or  other  financial  0[)eration8,  where  erally  turns  out  that  costs  and  charges 
success,  if  it  be  obtained  at  all,  must  have  eaten  up  any  margin  of  surplus 
be  commanded  by  the  secrecy,  energy,  there  might  really  be  ;  and  that  the 
decision,  and  resources  of  one  or  two  shareholders  either  get  nothing,  or  have 
men  working  with  a  perfect  and  dif-  to  pay  more  money  to  attain  final  re¬ 
fused  machinery.  lease.  The  directors,  of  course,  have 

Holding  these  views,  we  entirely  dis-  long  since  thrown  aside  the  tone  of  pen- 
approve  of  the  opposition  raised  in  the  itents,  and  each  of  them  has  assumed 
House  of  Lords  to  a  proposal  made  this  the  air  of  a  person  who  has  had  most  un¬ 
session  for  permitting  limited  companies  justly  to  bear  meekly  slander  and  mis- 
to  reduce,  if  they  think  fit,  the  nominal  representation. 

amount  of  their  shares.  The  objections  These  occurrences  are  among  the 
were  pedantic  in  the  extreme.  By  an  worst  symptoms  of  the  time.  They  in¬ 
accidental  oversight  in  the  bill  of  1862,  dicate  not  only  a  grave  defect  in  the  law, 
the  facility  now  sought  was  omitted,  but,  what  is  more,  they  indicate  a  false 
It  involves  no  legislative  principle  what-  and  sordid  state  of  public  sentiment ; 
ever.  It  is  a  facility  which  tlie  public  and  no  real  remedy  will  be  possible  until 
require,  and  which  they  ought  to  have  the  puldio  feeling  shall  very  distinctly 
for  whatever  it  is  worth  ;  and  the  refusal  declare  that  it  will  no  longer  tolerate 
of  it  is  one  of  those  ridiculous  manifes-  scandals  so  grievous  and  flagrant, 
tations  of  timidity  and  obstructiveness  When  that  time  comes,  it  will  not 
from  w’hich,  in  this  country,  we  have  suf-  be  difficult  to  devise  means  of  punish- 
fered  so  much  on  almost  every  subject  of  ment  entirely  consistent  with  the  su- 
legal  reform.  preme  control  of  shareholders  over  their 

But  if  the  Limited  Liability  law  may  own  affairs.  And  until  it  does  come 
well  be  let  alone,  it  is  abundantly  clear  there  is  at  least  one  ready  and  sufficing 
that  the  present  plan  of  dealing  with  answer  to  all  public  complaints  of  loss 
failed  companies  should  not  be  let  alone,  and  suffering  from  the  failure  of  joint- 
For  all  practical  purposes,  a  set  of  direc-  stock  companies — namely,  that  so  long 
tors,  after  dissipating  millions  of  other  as  the  public  themselves  will  do  nothing 
people's  money  in  the  most  reckless  to  attach  disagreeable  consequences, 
fashion — in  ways  so  stupid  and  negligent ,  social  or  legal,  to  the  misconduct  and 
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incapacity  of  directors,  so  long  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  the  public  will  go  on  pay¬ 
ing  a  greater  and  greater  penalty. 

In  some  of  the  larger  instances  of 
failure  within  the  last  few  months  the 
departures  from  all  sound  rules  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  so  gross  and  notorious 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  si¬ 
lence  or  patience  of  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  been  ruined  and  im¬ 
poverished  by  them.  For  example,  one 
of  the  principal  cadses,  and  at  last  al¬ 
most  the  specific  cause  of  failure  of  the 
Joint-Stock  Company,  of  the  Bank  of 
London,  of  the  Agra  and  Masterman’s 
Bank,  of  Barned's  Banking  Company  at 
Liverpool,  of  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co. 
(both  as  a  firm  and  a  cora]>any),  was  the 
extravagant  and  reckless  manner  in 
which  each  of  these  concerns  had  traded 
on  its  credit  Trading  on  the  real  cap¬ 
ital  represented  by  the  paid-up  shares 
and  their  deposits  seems  to  have  been 
early  laid  aside  as  an  old-world  maxim 
far  too  slow  and  unprofitable  for  modem 
days.  Accordingly  we  read  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  acceptances  given  to 
all  sorts  of  people  and  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes,  and  for  rates  of  commission 
often  so  small  as  to  sound  like  jokes  and 
pleasantries.  Three,  or  perhaps  two  years  I 
ago,  the  Agra  and  Masterman’s  Bank  ! 
was  a  solid  and  pros]>erous  institution,  I 
and  the  thousand  or  more  Indian  fami- ! 
lies  who  tmsted  to  it  the  larger  part  of 
their  little  fortunes  w'ere  justified  in  be¬ 
lieving  in  its  financial  strength.  But 
then  came  a  new  order  of  management 
The  old  rules  w’hich  for  thirty  years  had  ; 
brought  growth  of  fortune  M’ere  cast ' 
aside,  and  the  bank  started  off  in  full , 
career  upon  a  race  of  financing  and  credit  | 
paper  which  has  brought  it  to  ruin. 
And  the  same  story  is  to  be  told  of  other  i 
similar  calamities,  and  will  continue  to  j 
be  told  so  long  as  shareholders  are  fool- 1 
ish  enough  to  permit  any  joint  -  stock 
bank  to  leave  out  of  its  published  ac- : 
counts  a  precise  statement  of  the  ex-  { 
tent  of  its  liabilities  for  acceptances  and 
credits  ;  and  so  long  as  they  permit  any 
statement  of  profit  and  loss  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  without  some  inquiry  being 
raised  regarding  the  amount  of  commis¬ 
sion  on  these  acceptances  and  credits 
which  has  gone  to  swell  the  profit  side 
of  the  account  For  it  may  bo  laid 
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down  as  a  rule  from  which  there  is, 
in  the  long  run,  no  exception,  that  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  degree  in  which  such  com¬ 
missions  enter  into  the  profit  of  the  year, 
in  that  degree  is  the  business  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  hazardous  and  unsound. 

We  attach  very  little  importance  to 
the  outcry  which  has  been  raisetl  in  all 
sorts  of  quarters  against  the  what  is 
called  the  iniquity  and  cruelty  of  the 
“bear”  operations  in  bank  shares.  It 
is  alleged  with  more  confidence  than 
truth  that  it  was  these  bear  operations — 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  combination  of  per¬ 
sons  in  and  out  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
who  arranged  to  sell  persistently  the 
shares  of  some  particular  bank  with  the 
view  of  driving  them  to  a  large  discount, 
and  so  injuring  its  credit — wnich  led,  for 
example,  to  the  failure  of  Overend's 
Company,  of  the  Agra  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  of  I^ondon.  We  doubt  greatly 
the  extent  or  importance  of  these  com¬ 
binations.  But  whether  they  existed  or 
not,  it  is  perfectly  cle.ar  th.at  in  all  the 
cases  we  have  named,  the  institutions 
were  bad  and  rotten  and  ought  to  fail. 
If  the  bears  interfered  at  all,  they  inter¬ 
fered  in  these  instances  on  good  grotmds, 
and  the  subsequent  revelations  entirely 
justified  the  previous  distrust.  It  has 
been  proposed,  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  attempt  some  legislative 
prohibition  of  time  bargains  in  bank 
shares — for  a  bear  oj>eration  is  simply  a 
time  bargain  by  a  seller  w’ho  exjH^cts  a 
fall,  as  a  bull  operation  is  simply  a  time 
bargain  by  a  buyer  w’ho  expects  a  rise. 
And  if  indignation  is  to  be  invoked  at 
all,  let  it  be  invoked  impartially,  as  well 
against  the  man  who  buys  property  he 
never  means  to  pay  for,  as  against  the 
man  who  sells  shares  he  never  intends 
to  deliver.  But  the  legislature  repealed 
only  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  very  wisely, 
the  famous  but  foolish  Sir  John  Bar¬ 
nard’s  act  W’hich  forbade  all  time  bar¬ 
gains  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
the  reception  w’hich  w’ill  be  given  to  any 
piecemeal  attempt  to  reiiivoke  the  e.x- 
ploded  terrors  of  the  law  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  The  remedy  lies  w’ith  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  any  bank  or  institution  unfairly 
singled  out  for  hostile  attack.  If  the  di¬ 
rectors  know  that  the  state  of  the  con¬ 
cern  is  really  sound,  let  them  take  pub¬ 
lic  and  spirited  means  for  protecting 
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their  own  property,  and  the  public  will  |  department  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
back  them.  If  the  facts  are  really  j  resources  of  the  banking  division  of  the 
against  them,  they  must  and  ought  to  j  institution.  Late  on  the  Friday  night  the 
t^e  the  consequences.  |  Government  did  grant  such  a  permission. 

We  have  now  indicated  in  tolerably  i  and  the  worst  symptons  of  the  panic 
plain  terms  the  views  we  entertain  of  i  were  at  once  at  an  end.  If  the  Govern- 
the  manifold  causes  which,  for  a  long ;  meut  Letter  had  not  been  issued  when 
time  past,  have  contnbuted  to  bring  i  it  was,  the  first  proceeding  of  the  Satur- 
nbout  the  financial  crisis  of  May  and  day  would  have  been  the  presentation  by 
June  last.  I  some  of  the  London  bankers  of  checks 

We  desire  to  state  as  strongly  as  pos-  !  drawn  against  the  balances  standing  at 
sible  that  the  crisis  may  be  traced,  per-  their  cr^it  with  the  banking  depart- 
haps,  in  the  chief  degree  to  the  financ-  i  ment,  and  for  sums  so  large  that  only  a 
ing  operations  ”  arising  out  of  the  enor-  i  small  portion  of  them  could  be  met,  and 
mous  expenditures  on  railways  and  other  j  consequently  the.  banking  department 
public  works  in  this  country,  the  United  must  have  succumbed  to  the  absurd  dilem- 
States,  and  elsewhere  :  and  to  this  lead- :  ma  of  stopping  payment,  notwithstanding 
ing  cause  must  be  added  the  errors  and  i  that  in  another  part  of  the  Bank’s  prem- 
extravagances  of  the  banks  and  finance  i  ises  there  was  a  hoard  of  seven  millions 
and  otlier  companies,  set  up  in  shoals  of  treasure.  The  climax  of  the  crisis, 
under  the  limited  liability  law  of  1862  ;  therefore,  was  brought  on  by  the  division 
the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton,  i  of  the  two  departments  at  the  Bank  of 
and  the  vast  disturbance  inseparable  England ;  and  relief  was  found  in  the 
from  a  largo  transference  of  the  supply  Government  permission  to  the  directors 
of  that  raw  material  from  America  to  to  reunite  the  departments  for  the  time 
India,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  and  other  being,  and  regard  and  use  the  bullion  of 
countries;  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  two  as  if  it  was  one  fund. 

European  politics ;  to  the  civil  war  in  I  In  }>oint  of  fact,  the  reiinion  did  not 
America,  and  the  sudden  peace  by  which  take  place.  The  public  apprehension 
it  was  terminated  ;  to  the  cattle  plague ;  !  was  allayed  by  the  mere  announcement 
and  to  other  causes  of  a  general  nature.  that  it  would  take  place  if  necessary ; 

We  have  now  to  state  in  what  way  or,  to  express  the  same  conclu.sion  in  a 
we  consider  the  Bank  act  of  1844  to  a  diflerent  manner :  the  act  of  1844  had 
have  aggravated  the  diflliculty  in  its  provided  the  largest  reserve  against  that 
closing  stages.  portion  of  the  liabilities  '-i  the  Bank — 

When  the  Bank  of  England  commenc-  the  circulation  of  notes— which,  under 
cd  business  on  the  noorning  of  Friday,  the  circumstances  of  an  intenial  panic, 
the  11th  May,  the  directors  had  in  the  did  not  require  any  8]>ccial  reserve  at  all ; 
banking  department  (in  Ijondon  and  the  and,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
branches)  a  reserve  of  £.5,727,000  ;  and  departments,  had  left  the  banking  half  of 
there  was  in  the  issue- department  a  fur-  the  business  with  a  reserve  wholly  inad- 
ther  reserve  of  bullion  of  £7,000,000.  '  equate.  The  difliculty  which  had  to  be 
Before  the  end  of  the  business  hours  of  met  in  May  last,  as  on  the  two  former 
the  Friday,  the  banking  reserve  had  been  occasions  of  October,  1847,  and  Novem- 
run  down  to  £3,000,000,  that  is  to  say, 
it  had  l)een  reduced  nearly  one  half,  and 
the  amount  of  this  reserve  available  in 
London  was  not,  probably,  more  than  a 
million.  There  still  remained  intact  and 
undrawn  upon  the  entire  £7,000,000  of 
treasure  in  the  issue  department.  The 
intense  apprehension  and  alarm  which 
prevailed  in  the  Citjr  on  the  Friday  was, 
lest  the  Bank  of  England  should  com¬ 
mence  business  on  the  Saturday  without 
any  permission  from  the  Government  to 
use  some  of  the  £7,000,000  in  the  issue 


ber,  1857,  was  a  banking  and  not  a  cur¬ 
rency  difficulty.  It  was  a  difficulty  of 
discounts  and  advances,  not  a  difficulty  of 
notes  presented  for  payment ;  and  for  the 
third  time  in  the  history  of  the  act  it  taught 
the  lesson  that,  since  1844,  all  these  sub¬ 
jects  of  banking  legblation  have  passed, 
in  this  country,  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
domain  of  currency  into  that  of  discounts 
and  advances.  Formerly,  when  not  one 
person  in  fifty  thousand  kept  a  banking 
account,  but  managed  all  his  receipts  ana 
,  payments  out  of  a  small  hoard  of  coin 
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and  notes,  the  currency,  metropolitan  and  ]  These  are  the  facts  of  the  crisis  of  May 
provincial,  M'as  the  instrument  to  be  con-  i  last,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
trolled  and  guarded.  But  now,  when  theory  qpt  of  which  they  arise.  It  may 
banking  accounts  are  happily  familiar  to  j  be  right  or  wrong  that  the  departments 
traders  and  families,  if  not  of  the  small-  of  banking  and  issue  should  be  separated, 
est,  yet  of  a  comparatively  small  class,  j  We  W’ill  consider  that  presently.  But 
the  most  important  considerations  have  j  the  practical  consequences  of  that  separa- 
been  transferred  to  the  business  of  dis- '  tion  are  now  pretty  well  underetood, 
counts,  loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest.  !  after  an  experience  of  twenty-two  years. 
Credit  has,  in  a  large  degree,  passed  be- 1  These  consequences  are  in  the  main  : 
yond  the  functions  of  the  bank  note  into  j  1.  Frequent  and  sudden  variations  of  the 
the  more  subtle  and  dilFused  form  of  j  rate  of  discount  For  example,  in  the 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange.  And  in  j  eight  years  1858-65,  there  were  eighty- 
London  and  the  great  mercantile  centres,  j  five  alterations  of  the  rate  of  discount  at 
the  change  has  becoiye  manifest  in  the  ,  the  Bank  of  England  against  thirty-four 
strongest  manner.  In  London,  for  ex-  i  at  the  Bank  of  France.  2.  Frequent  and 
ample,  during  the  last  twentjr  years,  not-  j  sudden  changes  produced  in  the  state  of 
withstanding  that  the  magnitude  of  the  confidence  and  credit  by  variations  in  the 
transactions  carried  on  has  increased  six  I  banking  reserve  so  comjiaratively  small 
or  seven  fold,  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  '  as  in  many  cases  to  be  represented  by 
in  actual  circulation  at  onetime  is  proba- 1  sums  far  less  than  a  million.  .‘5.  The 
bly  not  a  third  of  the  amount  so  employ-  almost  periodical  occurrence  of  severe 
ed  in  1846.  crises,  when  apprehension  is  only  allayed 

The  events  of  May  last  therefore  show’-  by  a  temporary  reunion  of  the  banking 
ed  very  clearly  three  things,  namely :  and  issue  department  4.  The  growth 
1.  That  the  intense  public  alarm  was  |  year  by  year  of  changes  which  render 
occasioned  by  the  smallness  of  the  re-  i  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of 
ser\’e  in  the  banking  department,  and  by  '  England  more  completely  the  centre  of 
the  apprehension  that  in  consequence  of  [  credit  of  this  country  and  the  world : 
the  near  exhaustion  of  that  reserve,  dis-  I  and  hence  the  establishment  of  a  state  of 
counts  and  advances  even  on  the  very  i  things  under  which  continuously  increas- 
best  securities  w’ould  be  absolutely  un-  I  ing  responsibilities  have  to  be  sustained 
procurable.  2.  That  the  smallness  of ,  by  a  reserve  w’hich  does  not  augment  in 
the  banking  reserve  arose  entirely  from  any  coiresponding  proportion  —  by  a 
the  oi)eration  of  those  j)ortions  of  the  |  reserve,  indeed,  which  in  many  ways  has 
scheme  of  1814  which  set  aside  the  larg- 1  a  tendency  to  become  less  in  magnitude, 
est  share  of  the  total  bullion  to  meet  the  !  and  less  stable  in  character, 
least  variable  class  of  the  liabilities,  j  The  theory  out  of  which  this  system 
namely,  the  bank  notes.  3.  That  the 
real  difficulty  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  distrust  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  the  exact  contrary,  for  the 
public  were  apjieased  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Letter  gave  permission  to  the  di- 1  Bank  Charter  act  that  a  separation  of 
rectors  to  increase  the  quantity  of  bank  ,  the  function  of  issue  from  that  of  bank¬ 
notes  if  necessaiy.  That  the  emergency  j  ing  w'ould  of  itself  go  very  far  to  prevent 
W’as  one  of  banking,  and  not  of  currency  i  the  occurrence  of  crises  and  panics — that 
— another  and  very  aggravated  form  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes,  the  ruling  and 
those  cases  w’hich  have  occurred  so  fre-  [  predominant  form  of  credit  as  was  then 
quently  since  1844,  in  which  the  weight  rthought,  being  mechanically  regulated 
of  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  coun-  would  safely  permit  the  very  sul)ordinate 
try  has  been  thrown  on  its  inevitable  and  business  of  the  banking  department  to  be 
natural  centre — the  banking  department  j  conducted  precisely  like  any  private  con- 
— and  has  found  that  department  crip- :  oern.  The  authors  of  the  scheme  re¬ 
pled  and  exhausted,  by  having  the  com-  garded  the  Bank  of  England  not  as  the 
mand  not  of  the  whole,  but  of  only  a  chief  centre  of  the  ci’edit  system  of  the 
third  of  the  total  reserve.  j  country,  but  principally  as  the  agent 


grew'  had,  thirty  years  ago,  many  appar¬ 
ent  arguments  in  its  favor,  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  which  has  become  more  mani¬ 
fest  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
i  It  was  believed  by  the  authors  of  the 
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for  conducting  the  issue  .ind  retirement 
of  b-ink  notes.  Hence  it  was  tliat  the 
total  bullion  was  cut  in  two,  and  the 
circulation  protected  by  a  reserve  of 
treasure  for  every  note  beyond  (at  first) 
fourteen  millions  sterling.  TLat  is  to 
say,  supposing  the  circulation  to  be 
twenty-one  millions,  and  the  total  bullion 
twelve  millions,  there  w’ould  be  seven 
millions  in  the  issue,  and  five  millions  in 
the  banking  departments. 

It  was  not  lajlieved  by  the  authors  of 
the  act  that  strict  convertibility  into  coin 
at  the  will  of  the  holder  is  a  constant  and 
sufficient  check  on  excessive  issues  of 
notes  :  and  hence  they  guarde<l  against 
an  evil  which  is  now  admitted  to  have 
been  and  to  be  imaginary  by  removing, 
as  they  8.aid  with  great  emphasis,  .all  dis¬ 
cretion  of  issue  from  the  Bank  Court. 
In  like  manner  it  was  not  perceived  that 
the  subjection  of  the  business  of  circula¬ 
tion  to  a  purely  mechanical  regimen  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  serious  disadvant.age  and 


danger  of  applying  exactly  the  same 
treatment  to  two  sets  of  circumstances 
wholly  different,  namely,  an  internal 
deniiind  for  bank  notes  for  wholesome 
and  natural  purposes  of  a  provisional 
and  temj)orary  nature,  a.s,  for  instance,  : 
the  p.ayment  of  salaries  and  dividends  at , 
the  quarter  days  of  the  year :  and  an 
external  demand  for  capital  required  to 
discharge  a  balance  due  to  the  foreigner. 
The  internal  dem.and  neither  involves 
nor  sup|>oses  more  than  a  temporary 
demand  tor  currency,  and  ought  not  to 
occasion  any  marked  influence  of  any 
kind  upon  the  state  of  credit  and  the  ' 
rate  of  interest.  The  external  demand 
for  bullion  for  foreiga  remittance  ought, 
if  carried  to  any  length,  to  influence  both. 

The  gre.atest  error  of  all,  however, 
was  the  failure  to  perceive  tlie  vast  and 
growing  importance  of  the  banking 
functions  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
banking  department  is,  and  must  be,  the 
real  head  and  centre  of  the  credit  system 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  circumstance  of , 
immense  l>enefl  to  the  country  to  pos- 
sess  an  institution  rendered  useful  and 
powerful  by  the  combination  of  so  many  ' 
causes  ;  and  it  is  the  real  interest  of  the 
public  not  to  impcair  that  power  and  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  smallest  degree,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  extend  and  fortify  it  The 
Bank  of  England  is  the  natural  and  | 


most  convenient  depository  of  the  hoard 
of  treasure  required  to  be  kept  a.s  the 
provision  for  foreign  and  dome.stic  de¬ 
mands.  With  a  trade  so  extended  as 
ours  it  must  and  ought  to  be  an  incident 
of  constant  occurrence  that,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  payments  with  some 
part  of  the  world  or  another,  a  few  mill¬ 
ions  of  treasure,  more  or  less,  are  requir¬ 
ed  :  and  the  treasure  so  required  is  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  easiest  and  che.apest  way 
though  the  medium  of  Ihe  banking  de- 
p.artment.  The  Bank  is  moreover  the 
gi-eatest  discount  and  lending  institution 
in  the  country,  and  by  virtue  of  its  long 
and  illustrious  history,  its  example  exer¬ 
cises  a  moral  influence  to  which  no  par¬ 
allel  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

When,  therefore,  the  authors  of  the 
act  of  1814  permitted  themselves  to 
boast  th.at  they  had  relieved  the 
B:ink  Court  of  nearly  all  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  discretion  in  the  management  of 
their  business,  inasmuch  as  the  issue  of 
notes  was  subjected  to  mechanical  rules, 
they  wholly  mistook  the  ca.se  w'ith  which 
they  had  to  deal.  The  directors  were 
still  (and  necessarily)  left  in  supreme  con¬ 
trol  of  the  banking  department,  th.it  is, 
in  the  maniigement  of  the  discounts,  ad¬ 
vances,  and  rate  of  interest;  .ind  it  is 
upon  this  management,  and  not  upon  the 
bank  notes,  that  the  public  are  now 
pretty  generally  convinced,  after  long 
and  sharp  experience,  that  the  real  in¬ 
terest  of  the  question  rests.  In  other 
words,  the  country  has  discovered  that 
the  reserve  of  the  hanking  de/Hirttnent  is  the 
controlling  element — that  a  small  bank¬ 
ing  reserve  means  anxiety  and  pressure — 
that  a  large  banking  reserve  means  the 
reverse  —  and  th.it  the  reserve  in  the 
issue  department  for  all  jiractical  pur- 
{xises  might  as  well  be  in  Louisiana  as 
in  London.* 

We  entirely  dissent,  therefore,  from 
the  scheme  of  the  present  Bank  Charter 
act.  We  do  not  say  that  any  system 
whatever  of  banking  legislation  could 
h.ive  prevented  the  crisis  of  May  last. 

*  It  is  becoming  evident  tliat  at  some  early  date 
the  Government  must  repay  to  the  Bank  the  per¬ 
manent  advance  of  £11,015,000,  held  from  it  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  The  business  of  the  Bank 
has  increased,  and  mast  increase,  with  a  rapidity 
which  no  longer  renders  it  expedient  to  employ  so 
large  a  part  of  its  resources  in  so  unavailable  a 
form. 
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We  have  shown  very  plainly  how  deep  | 
and  wide  the  causes  of  that  crisis  were. 
But  we  are  most  intimately  persuaded 
that  the  act  of  1844  aggravated  the  pres¬ 
sure  in  its  final  stages,  and  protracted 
needlessly  the  period  of  recovery. 

The  Government  Letter  of  the  11th 
May  last  was  never  actually  put  in  force, 
that  is  to  say,  the  existing  limit  of  fifteen 
millions  of  securities  as  the  basis  of  a 
Note  issue  of  like  amount  was  not  ex¬ 
ceeded.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page* 
we  give  an  outline  of  the  weekly  returns 
showing  the  banking  reserve  was  never 
less  than  £860,000.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
only  saved  by  the  London  bankers  re- 
^onding  to  an  appeal  from  the  Bank 
Court  to  pay  every  night  to  the  banking 
department  all  the  notes  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  tills  of  the  bankers  them¬ 
selves.  Besides  a  reserve  of  £850,000, 
these  returns  also  show  two  other  remark¬ 
able  facts.  The  first  of  them  is  an  ab¬ 
sorption  of  about  four  millions  of  extra 
Circulation,  and  the  second  an  increase  of  j 
three  millions  in  the  Total  Bullion.  The 
hoarding  of  bank  notes  was  the  offspring 
of  the  panic.  It  was  a  credit  panic,  that 
is,  a  panic  falling  with  greatest  severity 
upon  banks  and  other  credit  institutions. 
The  increase  of  the  Total  Bullion  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  remittances  from  the 
United  States.  The  bank  directors  main¬ 
tained  the  ten  per  cent  rate  for  more 
than  two  months,  and  apparently  on 


grounds  which  must  be  deemed  inade¬ 
quate.  The  panic,  aS"  we  have  said,  was 
one  of  credit  It  was  not  a  panic  created 
by  a  protracted  foreign  drain  to  pay  for 
a  vast  foreign  cxf)enditure  or  for  large 
imports  of  foreign  goods.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  extensive  arrivals  of  specie 
from  the  United  States  in  May  and  June 
last  are  conclusive  proof  that  with  our 
largest  customers  there  was  a  balance 
due  to  this  country.  The  essence  of  the 
panic  was  a  signal  failure  of  confidence, 
for  a  time  so  indiscriminate  as  to  include 
institutions  and  firms  of  the  most  solid 
character.  The  maintenance  of  ten  per 
cent  week  after  week  after  the  paroxysm 
was  surmounted  acted  like  the  danger 
lamp  at  a  railway  station  or  the  storm 
signal  in  a  port.  It  destroyed  confidence 
and  stopped  dealings  in  every  direction. 
The  four  millions  of  extra  notes  absorbed 
by  the  public  between  the  9th  and  IGth 
May,  or  rather  put  away  as  extra  hoards 
and  reserves  by  bankers  and  othersf  all 
over  the  country,  persistently  remained 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  bank,  and  pro¬ 
duced,  therefore,  a  dearth  of  so  much 
available  capital,  not  because  they  were 
really  wanted,  but  because  a  moral  col¬ 
lapse  had  taken  place  for  a  time  among 
the  mercantile  classes. 

It  is  said,  and  with  perfect  fairness  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  directors,  that  they 
were  bound  to  maintain  the  ten  per  cent, 
for  two  decisive  reasons,  namely,  first, 
because  the  increase  of  the  Banking  Re¬ 
serve  was  too  slow  to  permit  any  reduc- 


•  The  following  figures  present  in  abstract  the  Bank  retams  of  the  panic  weeks.  The  figure  22'81 
means,  of  course,  £22,810,000. 
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Millions. 

May  9 

22-81 

7-34 

5-81 

13-16 

13-51 

5-78 

May  16 

26-65 

11-12 

1-20 

12-32 

BT  'n 

18-62 

5-94 

,  May  23 

26-02 

10-48 

1-38 

11-86 

BT  diB 

18-79 

5-99 

May  30 

26-56 

11-03 

0-85 

11-88 

83-90 

20-47 

6-19 

June  6 

26-02 

10-47 

2-81 

13-28 

82-22 

20-20 

6-65 

June  13 

26-57 

10-97 

3-46 

14-43 

31-71 

20-13 

7-12 

June  20 

25-69 

10-11 

4-74 

14-85 

31-65 

21-17 

7-29 

I  June  27  . 

25-38 

9-83 

5-21 

15-04 

31-34 

20-84 

7-96 

I  July  4 

26-50 

10-81 

4-06 

14-87 

31-19 

19-94 

6-80 

July  It 

25-90 

10-20 

8-80 

1400 

29-48 

21-47 

2  72 

1  July  18 

26-17 

10-62 

3-22 

13-64 

.  28-21 

19-82 

2-16 

t  In  illustration  of  this  hoarding,  we  mav  mention  one  or  two  cases  in  onr  own  knowledge  where 
bankers  kept  fur  many  weeks  fire  or  six  times  their  ordinary  rcserre  of  bonk  notes. 
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tion  ;  and  secondly,  because  throughout  say  to  one  or  one  and  a  half  million — it 
May  and  June  and  into  July  there  was  a  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  obtain  the 
steady  withdrawal  of  gold  to  the  Conti-  permission  of  the  Government  to  revive 
nent.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  terms  or  prolong  the  suspension  of  the  act  au- 
of  the  Government  Letter  did  not  leave  tborized  by  them  on  the  11th  May.  The 
the  Bank  Court  any  discretion  as  regards  truth  is  that  the  Government  Letter  was 
the  rate  to  be  charged.  The  terras  of  not  well  framed  in  the  first  instance.  It 
the  letter  were  that  “  in  order  to  meet  might  not  be  easy  under  the  excited  cir- 
the  wants  of  legitimate  commerce  ”  the  curastances  of  the  fatal  Friday  night  to 
Bank  was  authorized  “to  extend  itsdis-  settle  with  nicety  the  clauses  of  what 
counts  and  advances  upon  approved  se-  really  was  a  delicate  financial  statute ; 
curities  beyond  the  limit  fixed  bylaw,  and  the  necessity  of  having  to  encounter 
No  such  discount  or  advance,  however,  such  difficulties,  and  bear  all  the  evils  of 
should  be  granted  at  a  rate  of  interest  failure,  is  one  more  cogent  reason  for  get- 
less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  her  Majesty’s  ting  rid  of  a  system  which  imjwses  pe- 
Government  reserve  to  themselves  to  rec-  riodically  such  gratuitous  inflictions 
ommend,  if  they  should  see  fit,  the  ira-  Both  the  Government  and  the  direc- 
position  of  a  higher  rate.”  As  we  have  tors  would  have  done  far  better  if  they 
already  jwinted  out,  the  Bank  directors  had  followed  entirely  the  precedent  of 
never  availe<l  themselves  of  the  full  li-  1857.  On  that  occasion  the  directors  at 
cense  accorded  by  the  letter.  .They  once  acted  on  the  Government  Letter  (of 
never  did  exceed  the  limits  of  issue  the  12th  November,  1857X  by  transfer- 
“  fixed  by  law.”  But  they  came  very  ring  two  millions  from  the  issue  to  the 
near  to  it,  when,  on  the  30th  of  May,  banking  department.  The  effect  of  that 
the  banking  reserve  was  reduced  to  step  was  to  simplify  the  action  of  the 
£850,000 ;  and  practically  the  law  was  banking  department  in  many  ways.  At 
broken,  l)ecause,  as  we  have  shown,  the  the  end  of  six  weeks,  or  on  23d  Decem- 
whole  of  the  reduced  banking  reserve  ber  (1857),  the  banking  reserve  stood  in 
was  in  truth  lent  to  the  directors  by  the  the  returns  at  £7,970,000,  or  deducting 
London  bankers.  But  on  the  30th  June  the  £2,000,000  borrowed  from  the  issue 
the  banking  reserve  had  risen  to  four  and  department,  at  £5,970,000  —  .and  upon 
three-fourths  millions,  and  the  total  bull-  that  figure  the  rate  was  reduced  from 
ion  to  very  ne.arly  fifteen  millions.  The  ten  to  eight  per  cent — the  total  bullion 
following  week  these  figures  were  still  being  less  than  eleven  millions.  The 
more  favorable.  We  have  a  strong  o|)in-  £2,000,000  were  then  repaid.  But  not¬ 
ion  that  on  either  of  the  dates  given  withstanding  the  repayment,  the  banking 
the  directors  should  have  reduced  the  reseia'e  increased  to  more  than  seven  and 
rate.  Suppose  that,  contrary  to  all  prob-  a  half  millions  during  the  following  fort- 
ability,  the  effect  of  such  reduction  had  night  We  give  below  the  weekly  re- 
been  to  run  the  reserve  to  a  low  point —  turns  of  the  crisis  of  that  year.* 


•  The  following  figures  refer  to  the  crisis  of  November,  1857 : 


Date. 

Circulation 

and 

B.  P.  Bills. 

lesne 

Reserve. 

Banking 

lUttrt*. 

Total 

Bnlliun. 

Private 

Securities. 

Deposits, 

Private. 

Denosits, 

Public. 

ihM-a 

Millions. 

Mllllr<ns. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

N..T.  4 

21-08 

5-80 

2-70 

8.50 

22-65 

11-91 

4-57 

Nov.  11 

21-04 

6-71 

1-46 

7-17 

26-04 

12-93 

6-31 

Nov.  18 

22-23 

4-93 

l-.'.5 

6-48 

32-22 

13-96 

6-48 

Nov.  25 

22-16 

4-86 

2-40 

7-26 

33-27 

14-95 

6-79 

Dec.  2 

21-94 

4-63  • 

2-73 

7 -.36 

33-11 

14-44 

6-07 

Dec.  1) 

20-95 

8-67 

4-40 

8-07 

82-04 

14-48 

6-65 

Dec.  10 

20-54 

8-17 

6-28 

9-45 

31-18 

15-05 

6-94 

Dec.  23 

20-13 

2-78 

7-97 

10-75 

80-01 

16-15 

7-48 

Dec.  80 

20-14 

4-84 

6-61 

11-45 

27*22 

15-07 

7-43 

Jan,  6 

20-35 

5-02 

7-62 

12-64 

25-59 

14-84 

7-19 

The  Gorcmment  Letter  to  the  Bank  authorizing  the  directors  to  disregard,  if  needful,  the  act  of 
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In  the  present  instance  the  Bank  di-  I  here  for  collection,  with  orders  to  remit 
rectors  seem  to  have  been  haunted  with  j  the  proceeds,  not  in  other  bills  but  in 
a  su|>er8titiou8  dread  of  breaking  the  gold.  The  continental  drain  therefore 
mere  letter  of  the  law,  notwithstanding  '  was  really  and  truly  a  drain  excited  and 
the  very  plain  fact  that  in  spirit  and  sub-  ^  kept  alive  by  discredit  ;  and  no  method 
stance  it  had  been  wholly  set  aside.  In  j  was  so  well  calculated  to  keep  it  in  per- 
many  ways  the  course  pursued  was  very  |  nicious  activity  as  the  maintenance  by 
unfortunate.  It  enabled  a  large  class  of  ;  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
persons  to  urge,  with  some  apparent  |  creasing  bullion  reserves,  of  a  ten  per 
reason,  that  the  Bank  was  mainly  anxious  cent  rate  of  discount — a  rate  never  en- 
to  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  ten  per  cent  j  forced  except  in  the  presence  of  the  dark- 
and  none  of  the  risk  of  violating  the  est  commercial  calamities, 
mere  phrases  of  the  statute  With  a  great  1  It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been 
deal  more  reason  it  was  urged  that  the  !  written  that  our  own  views  point  to 
public  had  been  really  kept  out  of  the  j  a  total  repeal  of  the  act  of  1814,  as  the 
relief  whi(;h  the  Government  Letter  was  best  remedy  that  can  be  applie«i.  But 
intended  to  give.  The  intention  of  the  t  the  repeal  of  that  act  is  quite  consistent 
letter  was  to  allay  the  panic  and  distmst !  with  a  rigid  maintenance  of  the  principle 
by  suspending  the  act  The  panic  was  !  of  cash  payments,  restored  by  tlie  act  of 
allayed,  certainly,  but  the  distrust  was  J  1819;  and  of  th.at  principle  in  all  its 
kept  .alive  by  the  mainten.ance,  in  com-  I  force  we  are  uncompromising  adherents, 
paratively  quiet  times,  of  a  regimen  ap- !  Wo  should  desire  to  see  t)ie  Bank  of 
plicable  only  to  a  condition  of  blind  England  .again  placed  in  command  of  all 
alarm.  its  resources  as  a  provision  for  all  its 

The  other  ground  of  defence  of  the  liabilities,  bank  notes  includetl,  coupled 
course  .actu.ally  pursued  is  founded  on  the  with  arrangements  not  difficult  or  costly, 
drain  of  gold  to  the  Continent  in  May  1  under  which  it  would  be  the  interest 
and  June.  This  is  a  more  sfiecific  and  i  of  the  Bank  to  maintain  a  Total  Bullion 
tangible  defence,  but  when  examined  |  Reserve  so  ample  that  whenever  it  fell  to 
scarcely  more  tenable  than  the  other.  i  twelve  millions  the  r.atc  of  discount  should 

The  high  rates  of  intere&t  prevailing  be  five  per  cent.,  and  should  rise  wiy  half 
in  this  country  since  September,  1805,  j  j>er  t«nt.  for  the  loss  of  every  h.alf  million 
had  attracted  here  a  large  amount  of  i  of  treasure,  so  th.at  if,  for  example,  the 
foreign  capit.al.  It  is  impossible  to  say  ^  reserve  fell  to  say  ten  millions,  the  rate  of 
how  large  a  sum,  but  estimates  as  high  j  interest  would  l>e  seven  per  cent  All 
as  twenty  or  thirty  millions  sterling  have  j  modern  experience  and  evidence  go  to 
been  mentioned.  The  events  of  May  !  show  th.at  in  this  country,  with  its  ex- 
spread  distrust  of  nearly  all  English  mer-  j  tended  and  diversified  trade,  we  can  only 
cantile  bills  and  securities  all  over  the  i  avoid  per|>etual  irritation,  d.anger,  and 
Continent.  Lord  Clarendon  resorted  to  j  loss,  by  possessing  a  large  central  reserve 
the  novel  and  errious  expedient  of  issu-  |  — a  reserve  ample  enough  to  be.ar  the  do¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  May  an  explanatory  ,  pletion  of  a  few  millions  without  exciting 
circular  to  our  diplom.atic  agents  abroad  ;  une.asiness  or  alarm;  and  it  is  bec.ause 
but  foreigners  naturally  could  not  dis-  the  division  of  departments  separates 
tinguish  between  a  suspension  of  the  '  and  weakens  even  the  inade<pi.ate  re- 
Bank  Charter  act  of  1844,  and  the  Cash  serve  we  habitu.ally  possess,  that  in  ac- 
Payment  act  of  1819,  .and  hence  as  the  i  tu.al  applic.ation  it  liecornes  a  source  of 
bills  and  securities  fell  due  they  were  sent '  constant  and  men.acing  danger. 

1844,  wa."!  issued  on  12th  November,  1857.  Ten  jwr  cent,  per  annum  waa  to  be  charged  by  the 
Bank.  The  Bank  at  that  time  was  authorized  to  issue  £14,400,000  on  secnritics.  All  notes  Iwyond 
that  amount  to  be  rej>re8ented  by  bullion.  On  the  18th  November,  18.57,  the  retunis  showed  that 
the  Bank  had  raised  the  issue  on  securities  to  £10,400,00(1 — that  ia,  £2,000,00)  lieyond  the  legal 
amount.  But  out  of  that  sum  there  was  £I,550,0<H)  in  the  lunking  depaitment,  so  that  the  real  ex¬ 
cess  was  only  £450,000.  The  £2,000,000  was  nut  withdrawn  from  the  banking  department  until 
the  80th  Deccml>er.  That  is  to  say,  the  banking  reserve  of  23d  December  was  in  reality  £.5,1)70,000 
(instead  of  £7,070,000),  inasmuch  as  two  millions  were  owing  to  the  issue  dc|)artment.  On  the  26th 
December  the  Batik  reduced  the  rate  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent,,  and  on  the  7th  January,  1858, 
from  eight  to  six  per  o^nt. 
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The  practical  step,  however,  to  be  now  j 
taken,  is  to  have  the  recent  facts  invest!-  ' 
gated  while  they  are  recent  Parliament-  I 
ary  committees  on  the  currency  are  a  j 
tedious  and  obsolete  machinery ;  besides, 
no  Parliamentary  committee  could  com- ! 
mence  its  sittings  till  next  March.  Let  I 
the  Government  follow  the  excellent  ex-  ] 
ample  of  the  French  Executive  and  ap-  i 
jioint  an  impartial  Commission  to  inves-  ■ 
ti^ate  the  whole  subject  of  the  recent  i 
crisis  and  of  the  Bank  acts  in  their  rela- 1 
tion  to  the  provincial  issues  of  the  three  | 
kingdoms,  and  let  it  be  a  distinct  in¬ 
struction  to  the  Commissioners  to  pre-  ' 
sent  their  report  and  the  evidence  col¬ 
lected,  on  or  before  the  end  of  February 
next.  If  this  course  be  taken,  we  may, 
with  some  confidence,  exjiect  that  the 
protracted  and  recurring  suffering  of  the 
last  few  months  will  not  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  in  vain. 


LeUttre  Hour. 

A  STAR  ON  FIRE. 

IIY  EDWIN  DUNKIN,  OF  TUB  BOYXL  OB8KBVATOBY. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  18<iG,  as¬ 
tronomers  w’ere  startled  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  new  star  of  considerable 
brightness  had  suddenly  burst  forth  in 
the  constellation  Corona  Borealis  (the 
Northern  Crown).  Its  increase  of  mag- 1 
nitude  must  have  been  extremely  rapid, 
for  on  the  9th  of  May  an  observer,  who 
was  occupied  on  that  day  in  scrutinizing  ' 
that  portion  of  the  heavens,  felt  certain  | 
that  no  object  comparable  to  it  was  visi¬ 
ble.  On  the  1 2th,  three  days  afterwards,  | 
the  star  shone  with  the  brilliancy  of  one  \ 
of  the  second  magnitude,  or  equal  to  the 
three  well-kiiow'n  stars  in  the  belt  of 
Orion.  The  important  results  obtained 
from  the  observation  of  this  tnily  extraor¬ 
dinary  astronomical  object  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  our  giving  a  brief  and  popu¬ 
lar  account  of  its  short  history,  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
the  scientific  readers  of  the  Leisure  Hour. 

The  first  person  who  appears  to  have 
noticed  this  new  variable  star  was  Mr.  J. 
Birmingham,  of  Tuam,  Ireland,  who  ob¬ 
served  It  on  May  12th.  Subsequently  it 
was  seen,  on  the  13th,  at  Rochefort,  by 
M.  Courbebaisse,  and  on  the  same  day  at 


Athens,  by  M.  Schmidt;  on  the  14th  it 
was  noticed  at  London,  Canada  West,  by 
Mr.  Barker,  and  on  the  15th  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  by  Mr.  Baxendell.  These  observers 
saw  it  independently,  without  any  previ¬ 
ous  notification.  Attention  being  now 
drawn  to  the  star,  it  has  since  been  regu¬ 
larly  observed,  either  for  position,  or  for 
the  inquiry  into  its  physical  constitution, 
at  most  of  the  public  and  private  observa¬ 
tories  in  Eurojieand  America.  Its  bright¬ 
ness  rapidly  diminished  after  discovery, 
but  probably  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  it 
had  increased  before.  The  relative  mag¬ 
nitudes,  determined  by  comparison  with 
neighboring  known  stars,  are  as  follows : 


May  12 . 

. 2 

magnitude. 

15  . 

. 3-5 

4( 

18 . 

. 4-8 

<1 

21 . 

. «-7 

Ci 

24 . 

. 7-8 

ii 

80 . 

«< 

I  Very  little  change  had  taken  place 
I  from  May  30th  to  June  22d.  On  the 
I  evening  of  the  latter  day  the  magnitude 
I  was  reckoned  as  the  ninth. 

I  M.  E.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  has  re¬ 
marked  that  the  star,  when  viewed  by  the 
I  naked  eye,  decidedly  twinkled  much 
j  more  than  the  other  stars  near,  so  much 
so  at  times  that  its  variations  rendered 
the  observations  of  its  relative  brightness 
extremely  difficult 

So  far,  this  discovery  would  not  proba¬ 
bly  have  attracted  any  greater  attention 
than  that  of  any  ordinary  variable.  The 
new  star  would  most  likely  have  been 
followed  very  closely  only  till  the  extent 
and  period  of  its  variability  were  satis¬ 
factorily  established.  Of  such  objects, 
the  firmament  contains  many  extraordi¬ 
nary  examples ;  stars  which  appear  for  a 
season,  and  then  disappear,  again  reap¬ 
pearing,  performing  in  the  mean  time  all 
their  changes  of  brightness  with  perfect 
regularity.  While  there  are  some  which 
complete  their  period  in  diiys,  there 
j  are  others  occupying  months,  or  perhaps 
I  years,  between  the  intervals  of  maximum 
I  magnitudes.  If  our  new  star  had  been, 
i  therefore,  simply  one  of  this  class,  inter- 
'  esting  though  it  might  have  been  from 
the  abruptness  of  its  first  appearance,  it 
would  merely  have  added  one  to  the  list 
of  those  known  variables  which  are  to 
I  be  found  scattered  here  and  there  among 
I  the  fixed  stars. 
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But  astronomical  observations  have 
unfolded  other  properties  peculiar  to  this 
star,  giving  us  an  insight  into  a  physical 
composition  sensibly  different  from  that 
of  others  around  it  This  has  been  at- 1 
tained  from  the  observation  of  its  spec- ; 
trum,  as  viewed  through  a  spectroscope  : 
attaclicd  to  an  astronomical  telescope. , 
In  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  , 
No.  532,  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
experiments  of  MM.  Kirchhoff  and  Bun-  , 
sen  on  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  in  connection  with  those  contained 
in  the  spectra  of  certain  vapors  produced 
by  the  burning  of  different  kinds  of 
metals  or  gases.  What  these  celebrated  j 
chemists  did  towards  our  present  knowl-  ! 
edge  of  the  composition  of  the  solar  , 
photosphere,  several  astronomers  and 
chemists  are  now  doing  a  similar  work  : 
towards  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  stellar  and  nebulous  light  | 
Our  new  star  was,  therefore,  soon  seized  , 
upon  as  a  proper  object  for  inquiry  ;  with  ' 
what  result  we  shall  speedily  see. 

On  looking  at  an  ordinary  star  through 
a  sj)ectroscpe,  its  spectrum  is  seen  with  j 
transverse  dark  lines  across  it,  similar  to  ; 
Fraunhofer’s  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Some  of  these  lines  are  common,  or  near-  ; 
ly  so,  in  most  stellar  spectra ;  while  each  j 
star  h3s  generally,  in  addition,  its  own  j 
peculiar  dark  lines.  This  would  seem  to  i 
show  that,  whereas  certmu  metals  or 
gases  are  indicated  as  being  present  in  j 
tlie  majority  of  stars,  each  one  contains  . 
materials  peculiar  to  itself.*  Now  this  , 
marvellous  star  in  Corona  Borealis,  which  : 
has  so  astonished  us  all,  has  not  only  the  ' 
ordinary  stellar  spectrum  with  the  dark  \ 
lines  across  it,  but  tliere  is  also  a  second 

rctrum,  apparently  superposed  upon , 
other,  in  which  four  or  five  bright ; 
lines  have  been  observed.  Mr.  Huggins, 
w’ho  has  devoted  his  whole  astronomical ! 
attention  to  this  class  of  observation,  has, 
in  conjunction  with  Ur.  W.  A.  Miller, 
concluded  that  the  light  of  the  star  is 
compound  in  its  nature,  and  that  it  has 
really  emanated  from  two  different 
sources.  Mr.  Huggins  remarks  that 
**  each  light  forms  its  own  s{>ectrura. 

*  As  an  illnstration  of  their  coin|>o«ition,  we  may  | 
state  that  the  spectrum  of  Aklebaran  contains  ' 
lines  which  indicate  the  presence  of  hydrogen, 
■odium,  magnesinm,  calcium,  mercury,  t^urium,  ' 
bismuth,  antimony,  and  iron.  | 


[October, 

The  principal  spectrum  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  sun.  The  portion  of  the  star’s 
light  represented  by  this  spectrum  was 
emitted  by  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
photosphere,  and  suffered  partial  absorp¬ 
tion  by  passing  through  an  atmosphere 
of  vapors  existing  at  a  temperature  lower 
than  that  of  the  photosphere.  .  .  .  The 
second  spectrum,  which  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  appears  on  the  one  alrea^  described, 
consists  of  five  bright  lines.  This  order  of 
spectrum  shows  that  the  light  by  which 
it  was  formed  was  emitted  by  matter  in 
the  state  of  gas  rendered  luminous  by 
heat.”  Independent  observations  made 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
principally  by  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  and  at  the  Imperial  Observatory, 
Paris,  by  MM.  Wolf  and  Rayet,  gave  re¬ 
sults  confirmatory  of  those  made  by  Mr. 
Huggins  and  Dr.  Miller. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
analysis  of  the  light  emitted  from  this 
temporary  but  brilliant  visitor  to  our 
sky ;  showing,  with  little  doubt,  that, 
from  some  unknown  cause  to  us,  it  must 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  terrible  ca¬ 
tastrophe  at  a  period  perhaps  distant ;  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to 
its  immense  distance  from  us,  w'e  may  be 
only  witnessing  the  calamity  of  a  past 
age.  From  the  sudden  blazing  forth  of 
this  star,  and  then  its  rapid  fading  away, 
Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr.  Miller  have  sug¬ 
gested  that,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
internal  convulsion,  probably  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  other  gases 
were  emitted  from  it ;  “  the  hydrogen, 
by  its  combination  with  some  other  ele¬ 
ment,  mving  out  the  light  represented 
by  the  bright  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
heating  to  the  point  of  vivid  incandes¬ 
cence  the  solid  matter  of  the  photosphere. 
As  the  hydrogen  becomes  exhausted,  all 
the  phenomena  diminish  in  intensity,  and 
the  star  rapidly  wanes.”  That  hydrogen 
gas  in  a  state  of  combustion  was  present 
is  very  probable  ;  for,  by  comparing  sim¬ 
ultaneously  the  bright  lines  of  the  stellar 
s|)ectrum  with  those  of  hydrogen  j)ro- 
duced  by  tlie  induction  spark,  taken 
through  the  vapor  of  water,  it  was 
found  that  two  of  the  lines  sensibly 
coincided.  During  a  discussion  on  this 
star,  at  a  meetitig  of  the  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society,  on  June  8th,  the  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal  expressed  his  firm  belief 
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that  this  wonderful  object  was  actually 
in  flames. 

The  previous  history  of  this  burning 
star  is  very  slight.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  mapping  the  stars  in  this  region,  some 
years  since,  appears  to  have  inserted  one 
which  cannot  be  found  at  present.  It 
does  not,  however,  agree  precisely  in 
position  with  the  present  object.  But, 
after  all,  though  it  has  been  only  lately 
shining  e<{ual  to  a  star  of  second  magni¬ 
tude,  it  is  really  not  a  new  one,  but  is 
identifled  as  the  same  as  a  very  minute 
object  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude, 
olwerved  by  M.  Argelander,  of  Bonn,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1855,  and  on  the  Slst 
of  March,  185G — its  exact  position,  which 
accords  with  that  determined  from  re¬ 
cent  observations,  being  inserted  in  one 
of  his  published  catalogues. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  speculate  on 
this  unique  astronomical  phenomenon,  or 
on  the  probable  conseriuences  arising 
from  such  a  sudden  outburst  of  fiery  gas, 
what  an  extensive  subject  for  contempla¬ 
tion  is  oi)ened  to  us.  Astronomically  we 
have  known  this  minute  star  for  years 
without  suspicion;  it  has  been  classified 
with  others  of  similar  magnitude ;  it  has 
only  been  one  of  many  millions  of  such  : 
while  now  it  will  be  remembered  by  all 
future  generations  as  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  among  the  most  celebrated 
stars  of  the  unir  erse.  Or  let  our  specu¬ 
lations  be  carri'd  a  little  further,  and  let 
us  reasonably  cuppose  this  small  and 
hitherto  nearh  invisible  object  to  be  an 
immense  glole  like  our  own  sun,  sur¬ 
rounded  probably  with  planets  and  sat-' 
ellites  depending  upon  their  centre  for 
light  and  heat  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  sudden  conflagration  on  them? 
It  makes  one  almost  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  a  system  of  worlds  being  annihilated 
at  once  without  warning.  But  such 
must  doubtless  be  the  fact  We,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  quiet  world  of  ours,  can 
scarcely,  perhaps,  realize  such  a  catastro¬ 
phe  ;  but  were  our  sun,  which  is  only  a 
star  analogous  to  those  in  the  heavens 
around  us,  to  be  suddenly  ignited  in  a 
similar  manner  to  this  distant  and  un¬ 
known  sun,  all  its  attendant  planets  and 
satellites,  the  eaith  included,  would  bo 
destroyed. 
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BT  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Undkk  the  shadows  of  grand  old  trees, 
in  the  varying  light  and  shade  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  summer's  day,  a  young  man  paced 
moodily. 

“  I  will  break  this  avenue,”  he  thought 
“  I  abhor  this  monotony  of  height  and 
size  and  foliage.  Uniformity  is  unnatu¬ 
ral,  and  therefore  forever  hideous.  Na¬ 
ture  never  makes  trees  grow  in  lines  in 
the  virgin  forest  or  mountain  chains 
straight-topped  like  walls.  It  is  our  ty¬ 
rant  taste  that  plays  with  the  woods  as 
de8|X>ts  do  with  their  soldiers ;  and  our 
miserable  artificial  civilization  which 
brings  about  the  still  worse  •  monotony 
of  human  society.  Oh,  these  men  and 
women  who  surround  me !  Shall  I  ever 
reconcile  myself  to  their  dull  conven¬ 
tional  talk,  their  colorless  characters,  the 
endless  sameness  of  their  pursuits  and 
ideas  7  The  men  are  bad  enough ;  but 
their  monotony  is  now  and  then  disturb¬ 
ed  by  some  passion — good  or  evil,  ambi¬ 
tion  or  hatred,  wine  or  women,  the  race 
course  or  the  gaming  table.  But  the 
women,  these  high-born  and  well-trained 
dames  my  mother  brings  round  me,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  me  willing  to  chain  myself  to 
one  of  their  dead  souls  for  life.  What 
empty  shows  and  mere  spectres  of  real 
women  they  are !— of  women  such  as 
Shakespeare  drew,  or  Titian  and  Praxit¬ 
eles  saw  in  their  dreams !  These  women 
with  their  paltry  forms,  their  flimsy  minds, 
their  shallow  hearts — who  can  talk  of 
love  to  such  beings  7  And  they  are  all 
alike,  as  if  cast  in  one  common  mould. 
What  one  of  them  thinks,  another  thinks ; 
what  one  says,  another  says ;  what  one 
feels,  another  feels.  If  they  ever  had  a 
spark  of  fire  in  their  earthly  natures  it 
was  extinguished  in  their  childhood. 
Only  one  woman  did  I  ever  know — 
iny  poor,  lost  Angela — who  had  will, 
and  power,  and  thought,  worthy  to  be 
loved  and  honored.  Would  that  she 
had  lived  !  Would  that  I  loved  her  bet¬ 
ter  while  yet  she  might  have  been  my 
wife !  Oh  would  that  I  could  find  a  b«i- 
iug  whom  I  could  wholly,  perfectly  love  ! 
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—one  whose  thoughts  should  lift  me  up 
to  nobler  life — whose  beauty  should,  like 
those  of  the  old  Greek  statues,  fill  my 
heart  with  the  rapture  of  their  deep  re- 
j>ose — one  whose  love  should  be  my 
glory  and  my  joy,  and  for  w’hose  dear 
sake  I  might  yet  become  a  man  among 
men,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  great  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Right  and  the  True.  Could  I 
find  such  a  woman  as  this,  methinks  the 
rust  of  life  would  be  bmshed  off,  and  my 
soul  would  lea|)  forth  as  a  sword  from  its 
sheath.  1  could  love  such  a  woman — 
surely  I  could  love  her — as  man  never 
loved  before.  Let  me  but  find  my  ideal 
and  my  mother  shall  weep  no  more  over 
my  lonely,  embittered,  and  inglorious 
life.  A  new  existence  should  begin  for 
me  then.” 

Alured  had  wandered  on  deep  into  the 
forest,  and  stood  still  at  last  in  an  open 
space  where  a  small  conical  hill  seemed 
to  testify  to  Druid  h.indiwork.  The 
thick  trees  shut  it  in  round  its  base,  and  j 
for  miles  away  there  was  the  silence  of 
the  woodland  solitude,  broken  only  by 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  and  the  hum  of 
summer  insects,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
hare  in  the  fern.  Looking  upward  at 
the  mound  as  he  stood  at  its  foot,  Alured 
was  startled  to  behold  a  figure  standing 
on  the  small  green  s])ace  on  the  summit, 
and  looking  down  on  him  earnestly.  The 
more  he  gazed  the  greater  grew  his  as¬ 
tonishment  and  wonder.  It  was  a  grand, 
majestic  form  which  he  beheld  : 

“  A  daughter  of  the  gods  divinely  tall 
And  most  divinely  fair  ” — 

the  limbs  and  bust,  noble  as  those  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  ;  but  the  face,  rather  wear¬ 
ing  the  soft  beauty,  the  ineffable  calm, 
sad  smile  of  the  Psyche  of  Praxiteles. 
"Was  it  a  lady  of  mortal  mould  before 
him  f  Alured  could  not  tell ;  hitherto  he 
had  seen  such  a  form  only  in  bis  dreams, 
or  in  the  marble  of  the  mighty  sculptors 
of  old.  Over  her  limbs,  and  broad,  high 
bosom  flowed  the  folds  of  a  w’hite  robe, 
so  pure  that  it  gli.stened  in  the  sun,  and 
her  hair  hung  in  rich  masses  like  the  rip¬ 
ples  of  a  golden  river,  from  her  shoulders 
almost  to  the  ground.  But  there  was 
yet  more — somewhat  which  made  Alur- 
ed's  heart  stand  still  with  the  awful 
sense  of  beholding  the  superhuman  and 
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divine.  Over  the  high  brow,  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  rest  on  the  rolling  locks  of  gold, 
th^  was  a  gleam — a  shimmer  as  of  a  light 
— a  star  which  needed  but  the  coming  of 
twilight  to  shine  out  in  fuller  radiance. 
Alured  could  not  speak.  He  stood  still 
w'ith  his  hands  clii8|)ed,  then  slowly,  rev¬ 
erently,  ascended  the  mound  towards 
her.  At  last,  w’hen  he  had  appro.ached 
her  nearly,  and  her  godlike  beauty  broke 
in  full  upon  his  heart,  he  sank  upon  his 
knees  and  lifted  to  her  his  face,  pale  with 
wonder  and  adoration. 


I  Hours  passed  away,  and  the  sun  went 
down  over  the  forest,  and  the  twilight 
came,  and  the  nightingale  sang,  and  still 
the  lady  sat  on  the  Druid.s’  Mound,  and 
Alured  lay  at  her  feet  The  lady  smiled 
on  him,  yet  with  somewhat  solemn  in 
her  smile,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low, 
soft  voice,  which  seemed,  in  some  un¬ 
known  way,  to  thrill  him  like  a  voice  re¬ 
called  in  the  memory  of  childhood.  Alured 
spoke  to  her  of  all  he  had  longed  for  and 
dreamed,  and  the  Lady  answered  him 
with  words  of  sympathy,  and  noble  coun¬ 
sels  of  faith  and  virtue.  And  she  sj>oke 
to  him  of  other  worlds  higher  and  holier 
than  this,  and  of  the  light  of  unknown 
suns,  and  the  radiance  of  moons  unseen 
by  human  eyes ;  and  of  flowers,  whose 
beauty  and  fragrance  gave  even  the  im¬ 
mortals  joy.  And  Alured’s  he.art  beat 
fust,  for  he  felt  she  spoke  of  such  things 
as  one  w’ho  h.ad  known  them.  Then  she 
spoke  again  and  told  him  of  the  mighty 
dead ;  of  Plato,  beside  whom  she  had 
wandered  in  odoriferous  groves,  where 
the  olives  of  the  Academe  were  remem¬ 
bered  ;  of  Antoninus,  whose  kingly  soul 
had  been  her  guide ;  of  “  starry  Galileo,” 
whose  solemn  face  she  had  seen  lighten 
with  a  smile,  telling  how  he  had  striven 
to  behold  through  bis  glass  the  world 
Avhere  now  he  dwelt  Then  she  spoke 
of  duty,  and  of  the  eternal  right ;  of 
things  which  hold  through  in  every 
W’orld  for  ever  ;  and  of  that  great  LOVE 
in  which  all  creatures  live  and  move 
throughout  a  boundless  universe. 

And  Alured  bent  lower  and  lower, 
and  bowed  his  head  and  said : 

“O,  lady!  I  am  not  w'orthy  to  be 
near  thee,  or  to  speak  to  thee.  Bid  me 
depart,  and  die.” 
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And  the  lady  answered,  and  said  ;  1 

“  Not  so,  O  ray  friend !  I  have  sought  j 
thee,  and  corae  to  thee  from  afar.” 

And  Alured  took  the  hera  of  her  gar¬ 
ment  and  kissed  it,  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  grass.  And  the  lady  remained 
silent ;  and  the  nightingale  sang  in  the 
wood.  Then  the  young  man  tilled  up 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  lady.  And 
behold  the  star  on  her  bead  shone  out 
now  in  the  evening  gloom  with  the  mild 
radiance  of  Hesperus,  and  she  sat  still  j 
with  the  star  gleaming  over  her  like  a 
statue  of  a  holy  saint 
And  Alured  was  afraid  of  the  star,  and 
et  he  loved  it  as  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
is  beloved,  and  he  said  : 

“  Lady,  tell  me  thy  name,  and  how 
shall  I  call  thee  ?  ” 

And  the  lady  answered  and  said : 

“  Call  me  Stella,  for  thou  fearest  my 
star;  and  thou  shalt  not  fear,  but  only 
love.” 

And  the  lady  lifted  her  hand,  and  drew 
a  tress  of  her  hair  over  the  star,  and  the 
star  was  veiled  in  a  golden  mist. 

“  But  thou  sayest  thou  wilt  leave  me, 
Stella,”  said  Alured.  “  Thou  wilt  return 
to  thy  home,  far  off,  and  forget  me  ;  ”  and 
Alured  wept  like  a  boy. 

And  the  lady  answered,  and  said  : 

“  I  go,  dear  Alured,  but  also  I  return, 
if  BO  thou  wiliest  it  should  be.  See  how 
the  moon  rises  full-orbed,  to-night,  be¬ 
hind  the  trees.  When  she  rises  again  in 
her  full  glory,  I  shall  be  here,  on  this 
old  mound  amid  the  woods  again.  Wilt 
thou  meet  me,  Alured,  my  friend  ?  ” 

And  Alured  swore  he  would  meet  her 
were  rivers  of  fire  in  his  path  ;  and  the 
lady  smiled  softly,  and  slowly  and  gently 
arose,  and  passed  away  into  the  dark  j 
green  depths  of  the  forest  | 

Then  Alured  awoke  as  from  a  dream, 
and  s|>ed  him  homeward  to  his  castle; 
but  his  heart  and  thoughts  were  with 
the  lady  of  the  forest,  and  ho  answered 
bis  aged  mother  as  if  he  heard  not  her  | 
voice,  and  refused  to  see  his  companions 
and  friends,  and  spent  his  days  in  roam¬ 
ing  alone  through  the  great  lonely  woods. 

And  when  the  time  of  the  full  moon 
was  come,  he  hastened  to  the  Druids’ 
Mound,  while  his  heart  beat  wildly  with 
fear  and  hope. 

And  the  moon  rose  at  midnight,  and 
there  was  a  tempest  in  the  woods,  and 
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the  trees  rocked  and  crashed  in  the 
autumn  gale,  and  the  sere  leaves  fied  be¬ 
fore  the  storm,  and  the  birds  shrieked 
with  terror.  At  last  the  moon  shone  out 
between  the  black  rolling  clouds,  and 
tipped  their  borders  with  silver,  and, 
through  the  rift,  from  the  depth  of  the 
dark  blue  of  heaven  the  stars  shone  down 
like  the  eyes  of  God  unveiled. 

And  Stella  and  Alured  walked  together 
in  the  forest  And  the  soul  of  the  young 
man  swelled  within  him  as  the  storm 
beat  on  his  brow,  and  the  freshness  of 
the  autumn  night  quickened  his  blood. 
And  he  wooed  Stella  with  all  the  passion 
of  his  soul,  and  told  her  how  he  had 
longed  for  one  who  should  be  above  and 
beyond  the  women  of  earth,  who  should 
not  think  their  thoughts,  nor  speak  their 
words,  nor  wear  their  false  looks.  And 
he  told  her  how  her  stately  grace  and 
matchless  beauty  entranced  him,  but  how 
her  mind  and  soul  called  forth  still  deep¬ 
er  homage  from  his  heart,  and  how  to 
call  her  his  own,  his  wife,  was  the  high¬ 
est  ambition  be  should  ever  know. 

Stella  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
smiled  lovingly  on  him  and  said  : 

“Alured,  in  thy  dreams  thou  didst 
long  for  a  woman  not  of  earth — a  woman 
of  larger,  nobler  soul  than  thy  kindred, 
of  higher  gifts  and  of  mightier  love  ;  but, 
Alured,  deceive  not  thyself,  deceive  not 
j  me.  Dost  thou  indeed  desire  me — such 
as  I  am — to  be  the  wife  of  thy  bosom, 
the  companion  of  thy  brightest  as  well  as 
of  thy  gravest  hours  t  ” 

Then  Alured  arose,  and  the  moon 
shone  on  his  brow,  and  his  eye  flashed 
brightly,  and  he  said  : 

“  Ay,  Stella !  I  desire  to  have  thee  to 
be  the  friend  of  ray  life,  the  wife  of  my 
heart,  the  companion,  witness,  guide,  of 
every  step  of  iny  earthly  way.” 

“  Be  it  so  then,  Alured,”  said  Stella ; 
“I  will  be  thy  wife.” 

And  Alured  took  the  star-crowned 
form  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  the  lips 
which  had  tasted  of  the  wine  of  heaven  ; 
and  Alured  fell  senseless  on  the  Druids’ 
Mound,  and  lay  without  thought  or  mo¬ 
tion. 

In  a  fair  chamber  of  a  stately  house 
Alured  sat  alone  by  the  autumn  fire,  and 
looked  around  him  thoughtfully.  On  the 
walls  hung  beautiful  pictures,  and,  shaded 
81 
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by  crimson  draperies,  gleamed  marble 
statues ;  and  there  were  flowers  in  pre¬ 
cious  vases,  and  books  of  many  themes, 
and  instruments  of  music.  It  was  the 
chamber  Alured  had  prepared  for  bis 
bride — the  bride  whom  he  should  see  on 
the  morrow.  With  a  young  man’s  love, 
he  had  lavished  wealth  and  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  this  home  for  her  who  was  to  be 
the  l>dy  of  his  paradise,  and  in  making  it 
worthy  of  Stella.  Yet  Alured  sat  silent ' 
and  downcast,  and  it  seemed  os  if  he 
were  not  the  same  as  he  who  on  the 
Druids’  Mound  had  sank  overpowered 
with  the  rapture  of  thepromise  of  Stella’s 
love.  As  he  looked  around  him,  he  strove  j 
to  picture  Stella  dwelling  there,  and  the  ! 
more  he  strove  the  more  faint  grew  the  I 
vision  of  his  fancy  ;  the  more  unreal  it  | 
seemed  that  she — that  stately  being —  | 
great  and  wise  above  all  he  had  ever ' 
dreamed — should  come  to  him  and  be  ' 
his  M’ife,  and  dwell  in  an  earthly  home.  | 
Nay,  as  he  strove  to  conjure  up  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  his  hopes,  it  seemed  as  if  a  dread  ' 
cold  doubt  came  over  him.  “  Would  it 
be  trell  she  should  thus  come  ?  ”  Her ' 
goodness,  her  wisdom,  her  graces,  and  ' 
gentleness,  were  perfect,  and  beyond  all ' 
words  of  praise ;  but  would  not  that ' 
very  beauty  make  all  things  beside  it ' 
seem  bare  and  dull  —  would  not  that  | 
wisdom  and  goodness  prove  too  high  and 
majestic  and  solemn  for  all  Alured's ' 
m(^8  of  pleasure,  ambition,  weariness  f  | 
Alured’s  soul  darkened  as  he  thought  I 
He  felt  himself,  and  hated  to  feel,  poor  | 
and  mean  of  nature,  and  that  he  could  | 
not  endure  the  eflfulgence  he  had  called  ' 
down  into  his  common  earthly  life.  How  j 
should  he  bear  to  gaze  always  on  that  | 
perfect  beauty  ? — how  should  he  hold  al-  I 
ways  that  high  converse  T — how  should  ' 
he  live  that  noble,  holy,  devoted  life ' 
which  Stella  should  not  scorn  ? — how  ; 
(and  as  he  thought  it  the  shameful  flush 
dyed  his  temples) — how  should  he  bear 
to  hear  the  idle  wonder  or  empty  jests  of 
his  friends  at  the  beauty  and  the  wisdom 
alike  above  their  standard  and  their ' 
comprehension  1  Then,  again,  bis  mood  i 
changed,  and  his  thoughts  went  back  to 
Stella’s  gentleness  and  love,  to  her  face 
of  ineflable  loveliness,  to  the  power  and  ' 
truth  of  all  her  words;  and  a  gush  of| 
his  old  love  came  over  him,  and  he 
cried :  **  What  can  there  be  in  earth  or  i 


I  hell  not  worth  striving  or  bearing  if  only 
i  I  may  call  that  seraph  of  heaven  my  own, 

I  and  welcome  her  here — my  wife — the 
angel  of  my  home?  ”  Suddenly  Alured 
grew  pale,  and  paused.  “  Home !  ”  he 
I  murmured.  “  Will  it  be  home-like  with 
Stella?  Can  I  breathe  in  the  air  she 
breathes;  strain  my  languid  thoughts 
up  to  her  height  of  genius ;  gaze  on  that 
sun-like  beauty  and  never  grow  bewil¬ 
dered  with  its  brightness ;  be  great  and 
good  as  she  is  high  and  holy ;  and  love 
her — love  her  with  that  supreme  and 
perfect  love  she  asks  t  ”  Alured  sat 
silent  That  high-strung  life,  that  pas¬ 
sionate  emotion  to  which  Stella  had  awak¬ 
ened  him,  exhausted  him  to  contemplate 
as  the  duty  and  the  sentiment  of  all  his 
future  years.  He  sank  into  anxious, 
miserable  thought,  and  step  by  step  his 
memory  went  back  over  his  past  youth — 
over  the  burning  hours  he  had  spent 
with  Stella — over  the  dreary  void  of  the 
time  ere  he  beheld  her,  when  he  had 
longed  to  find  such  ideal  women,  and 
desj)ised  all  others  :  and  then  at  last 
back  to  the  love  of  his  boyhood — to  An¬ 
gela,  whom  his  wayward  fancy  had  first 
ofiered  love,  and  then  neglect,  and  who 
had  died — he  knew  not  how,  but  knew 
himself  guilty.  “  Ah,  Angela  !  ”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “Angela — thou  hadst  not  Stella’s 
unearthly  beauty,  nor  Stella’s  eloquent 
lips,  and  knowledge  of  things  above  a 
mortal’s  ken.  Hut,  Angela,  w’ould  not 
thy  humbler  love  have  been  dearer? 
would  not  my  life  have  been  happier 
beside  thee,  than  lifted  up  by  Stella  into 
that  air,  too  clear  and  pure  and  bright 
for  mortal  breath  ?  ’’  Thus  Alured  pon¬ 
dered  doubtfully. 

The  day  appointed  came,  and  at  sun¬ 
rise  Alured  stood  on  the  Druids’  Mouud. 
Already  the  wintry  frost  had  come,  and 
the  sun  rose  redly  over  the  woods,  and 
the  dead  fern  under  the  trees  looked  like 
the  feathers  of  slaughtered  birds,  and 
the  grass  upon  the  mound  was  drenched 
with  dew  and  scattered  over  with  decay¬ 
ing  leaves.  Alured  was  calm  and  frigid 
in  the  rooming  light,  and  almost  asked 
himself  whether  all  he  had  seen  on  that 
mound  had  not  been  a  vision  of  the 
moonshine  hours.  By  and  by,  out  of 
the  thicket,  Stella  stepped  forth.  Alured 
could  not  see  that  divine  form,  tliat  face 
of  speechless  love  and  gentleness,  with- 
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out  feeling  his  heartstrings  stirred  with 
warm  emotion.  He  came  forward  and 
clasped  her  hand,  and  drew  her  towards 
him.  Stella  yielded  to  his  caress,  but 
looked  at  him  searchingly,  and  then,  as 
he  could  almost  fancy,  brushed  a  tear 
away  from  her  eyes. 

“  Stella,  ray  beloved,”  he  said.  “  Dear 
Stella,  I  have  been  laboring  to  make 
m^  home  worthy  of  thee.  How  soon 
wilt  thou  come  and  dwell  there  with 
me  for  ever  T  ” 

“  Alured !  ” 

“  What  is  it  that  disturbs  thee,  my 
beloved?”  said  Alured. 

“  Alured,  how  w'ouldst  thou  that  I 
should  come  to  thy  home  ?  Shall  I  come 
as  thou  hast  seen  me,  with  the  star  on 
my  brow?  Shall  I  come  thus  to  thee, 
dear  Alured,  as  the  bride  of  thy  heart  ?  ” 

Then  Alured  grew  pale  and  his  voice 
faltered,  and  ho  sjmke  doubtfully.  “  As 
thou  wiliest  so  let  it  be,  Stella,  my  be¬ 
loved.” 

“But  will  this  be  as  thou  wouldst 
have  me,  Alured?  ”  , 

And  Alured  took  courage  and  looked 
around.  The  sun  was  shining  cold  and 
clear ;  the  woods  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  showed  their  stems,  black 
and  sharp  against  the  sky,  and  through 
an  opening  where  the  storm  had  stricken 
them  he  could  see  his  own  ancestral 
castle,  and  the  familiar  windows  of  his 
chamber,  glittering  in  the  rising  sun. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  real,  on  the 
other  the  ideal — the  world  of  every  day, 
and  the  world  of  his  dreams.  Alured  | 
thought  he  might  reconcile  the  two.  He 
answered  Stella ; 

“Dearest  and  fairest  I  To  me  thou 
art  best  as  I  have  seen  thee  first ;  I  love 
thy  soft  star.  Behold  how  I  kiss  the 
hem  of  tliy  radiant  robe !  But  all  the 
men  and  women  of  earth  are  not  like  me, 
nor  would  they  understand  thy  beauty. 
Since  thon  wilt  have  me  say  all  I  desire, 
then,  beloved,  grant  me  my  prayer. 
Reserve  thy  star  for  my  happy  eyes 
alone,  and  veil  it,  or  lay  it  by,  if  so  thou 
mayest,  when  others  behold  thee.  Deign 
to  come  to  me  as  a  human  bride,  and 
not  as  a  daughter  of  higher  worlds  un¬ 
known.” 

For  a  moment  the  white  robe  closed 
round  Stella  like  a  veil,  and  Alured 
deemed  he  heard  one  long  sobbing  sigh 


Then  she  cast  back  her  garment  and  the 
waves  of  her  red-gold  hair,  and  smiled 
and  said: 

“  Be  it  so,  dear  Alured.  Thy  bride 
shall  be  as  the  daughters  of  earth,  and 
none  shalt  deem  thou  hast  wedded  a 
being  more  than  mortal.” 

There  was  somewhat  in  the  voice  of 
the  lady  as  she  spoke  these  words,  which 
brought  a  chill  to  Alured's  he:irt ;  he 
knew  not  why.  It  seemed  as  if  a  treas¬ 
ure,  more  precious  than  rubies,  had  been 
taken  from  him.  For  a  moment  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  something  within  him  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  pray  Stella  to  forget  what  he 
had  said,  and  to  come  to  him  in  all  the 
glory  of  celestial  beauty.  But  he  looked 
towards  his  home,  and  thought  of  hia 
mother  and  his  friends,  and  be  an¬ 
swered  : 

“  Thanks,  dearest  Stella ;  thanks  a 
thousand  times.  I  shall  love  thee  far 
better  since  I,  and  only  1,  shall  know  from 
how  great  a  height  thou  ha.st  descended 
to  bless  me.  And  now,  beloved,  bid 
me  wait  no  more,  but  tell  me  when  thon 
wilt  be  mine  own?  ” 

And  Stella  answered  and  said : 

“  Nay,  Alured,  much  more  must  I 
learn  now  of  ray  duties,  and  of  what 
thou  wilt  desire  of  thy  future  wife,  ere  I 
come  to  thee  and  take  my  place  at  thy 
side  without  causing  thee  any  pain. 
There  is  much  to  be  changed  ere  I  can 
become  such  an  one  as  men  may  deem 
thy  fitting  bride.  I  may  hide  this  radiant 
star;  but  this  glittering  robe,  wouldst 
thou  have  me  change  it,  and  restrain 
these  flowing  locks,  and  put  from  my 
feet  these  golden  sandals?  Shall  I  change 
this  garment  of  heaven  for  the  dress  thou 
wilt  bring  me  from  the  great  city  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  dear  Stella,”  said  Alured  ;  “  if 
so  far  thou  migbtest  condescend,  I  would 
greatly  rejoice.” 

“  And  my  words,  Alured  ?  Shall  I 
speak  no  more  of  nobler  worlds  and 
grander  feelings  than  this  world  and  the 
feelings  wherein  thou  has  dwelt  ?  Shall 
I  bring  wisdom  no  more  from  the  lips  of 
the  mighty  dead,  and  reason  no  more  of 
Life  and  Death  and  Duty  and  Immor¬ 
tality  ?  ” 

“  To  me,  to  me,  dear  Stella,  thou  shalt 
speak  of  these  things  when  we  are  alone : 
but  before  the  world  thou  wilt  surely 
I  learn  to  speak  as  others  of  the  things  of 
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the  hour  and  of  the  trifles  which  interest 
other  women?” 

“  One  word  more,  Alnred !  I  have 
loved  thee  with  a  high  and  holy  love,  and 
while  our  two  souls  may  dwell  in  that 
great  joy,  even  thy  poor  world  would  be 
as  heaven  in  its  gladness.  Tell  me, 
Alured,  canst  thou  thus  love  me  always  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  I  should  love  thee  in 
such  wise — even  so  that  life  might  be  all 
glorious  with  truth  and  faith  and  noble 
lums  and  fervent  aspirations?  Wilt 
thou  live  with  me  on  earth  as  we  might 
live  in  heaven  ?  ” 

And  Alured  looked  upon  the  ground 
and  muttered : 

“  I  will  surely  love  thee  always  tenderly, 
Btella ;  I  would  have  thee  love  me  the 
same.” 

“  Nay,  Alured,  I  ask  not  only  for  ten¬ 
derness.  Tenderness  without  honor  or 
holy  sympathies,  or  noble  thoughts  and 
deeds,  is  no  tenderness  for  a  daughter  of 
that  world  whence  I  have  come.  Toy 
not  with  me  more.  If  it  might  be  that 
I  could  love  thee  with  a  more  earthly 
loye  and  be  content  with  such  love  from 
thee,  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  ?  ” 

And  Alured  was  ashamed  to  answer 
and  his  heart  smote  him  with  self-con¬ 
tempt  ;  but  he  bowed  his  head  in  token 
of  acquiescence. 

When  Alured  looked  up  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  he  started  to  And  that 
Btella  was  no  longer  beside  him.  He 
gazed  anxiously  around  in  the  cold  gray 
dawn,  but  saw  her  not 

“Stella!  Stella!”  he  cried.  “Come 
back,  my  beloved,  come  back!  I  spoke 
hastily.  Never  would  I  have  thee  change 
even  so  much  as  one  hair  of  thy  royal 
head.  Come  back,  my  glory,  my  queen! 
Come  to  my  home  with  the  star  on  thy 
brow,  and  thy  robe  of  light  around  thee ! 
Come  to  me,  light  of  life !  ” 

Then  there  came  a  voice,  he  knew  not 
whence,  but  it  seemed  to  be  near  him,  | 
and  yet  above  him  in  the  air.  ] 

“  Never  more,  O  Alured !  never  shall 
I  visit  thee  more.  I  heard  thy  sighings 
and  I  came  to  thee,  for  I  loved  thee, 
Alured — I  who  was  once  thy  cousin, 
Angela,  who  roamed  these  old  woods 
beside  thee  in  our  childhood,  who  listened 
to  the  vows  of  thy  boyish  love,  and  then 
who  passed  away  from  this  poor  home 
below  to  the  blessed  land  on  high.  Thou 
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didst  sigh  for  thine  ideal  of  beauty  and 
of  goodness,  and  I  came  to  give  it  to 
thee — for  the  Ideal  of  earth  is  the  Real 
of  heaven,  and  all  the  high  visions  of 
men  of  the  holy  and  the  beautiful  are  but 
the  prophecy  and  the  shadow  of  that 
which  the  Blessed  are.  But,  Alured, 
thine  heart  failed  in  thy  trial — failed  to 
lift  itself  up  to  thine  ideal,  even  when  it 
was  given  to  thy  prayers.  Thou  w'ouldst 
not  have  me  as  I  am  ;  thou  wouldst  have 
changed  me  to  the  semblance  of  the  very 
beings  thou  didst  despise.  My  star  of 
glory,  my  robe  of  purity,  my  words  of 
heaven’s  wisdom,  my  very  love,  so  high 
and  holy,  thou  w'ouldst  have  had  me 
change  or  cast  aside.  Thou  couldst  adore 
thine  ideal  far  away ;  but,  brought  near 
to  thee,  it  only  struck  fear  ana  awe  to 
thy  weak  and  worldly  heart.  Fear  not, 
Alured  !  That  ideal  shall  haunt  thee  no 
more.  Fear  not,  thy  life  shall  be  too  high 
and  noble,  thy  bride  too  beautiful  and 
wise.  Not  I,  such  as  I  am,  with  the  form 
of  the  immortals :  not  I,  who  have 
breathed  the  serene  air  of  paradise,  and 
learned  the  secrets  which  are  beyond  the 
grave :  not  I  with  the  glistening  white 
robe  around  me  and  the  star  of  fight  on 
my  brow' :  not  I,  nor  such  as  I,  shall  be 
thy  bride.  But  thy  bride  shall  be  of  the 
clay,  and  her  soul  shall  be  like  thine  own, 
full  of  worldly  thoughts  and  pitiful  am¬ 
bitions,  and  her  love  shall  be  cold  and 
shallow  like  thine.  And  day  by  day,  as 
thy  youth  fadeth,  even  so  shall  fade  away 
every  aspiration  after  the  holy  and  the 
beautiful  which  once  enchanted  thee. 

“  Farew’ell,  Alured  ;  a  last  farewell ! 

I  Till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  we  meet 
not  again.” 

Then  Alured  flung  himself  on  the 
earth  and  buried  his  face  in  the  dust. 
And  he  arose  and  went  his  way  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home.  And  Alured  wept 
not  again  for  any  joy  or  any  grief  to  the 
I  day  of  his  death. 


I  Sttardaj  Berlev. 
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but  a  clever  boy  beginning  to  handle 
with  some  effect  the  language  of  Pope 
and  Dryden.”  Tliey  are  wanting  in 
depth,  vigor,  and  in  anything  approach¬ 
ing  the  finer  poetic  enthusiasm.  Yet, 
oddly  enough,  these  are  the  very  poems 
which  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  repub-  | 
lish  in  the  present  volutne.  With  per-  i 
haps  three  exceptions,  the  selection  is  en-  ! 
tirely  made  from  those  modern  compo-  ! 
sitions  in  w’hich  the  poet  lacked  the  ^ 
enthusiasm  and  force  that  scarcely  ever  i 
failed  to  inspire  him  when  working  in 
the  antique.  The  compiler,  as  is  too  | 
much  the  wont  with  all  compilers,  seems  . 
to  forget  that  in  a  small  selection  it  is  not 
his  business  to  provide  material  for  the 
biographer,  but  to  choose  those  pieces  | 
which  illustrate  the  best  powers  of  the 
writer  and  give  most  of  the  highest  kind 
of  pleasure  to  the  reader.  To  the  biog¬ 
rapher  not  even  the  merest  trifie  is  unin* 
teresting  or  unimportant,  but,  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  fact  that  Chatterton 
wrote  some  bad  verses  at  the  age  of 
eleven  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
waste  his  time  in  reading  the  bad  verses, 
or  pay  money  for  the  privilege  of  pos¬ 
sessing  them.  No  poet  who  has  ever 
lived  has  missed  writing  things  that  are 
not  worth  reading,  but  it  is  particularly 
hard  that  these  should  be  the  things 
chosen  by  an  editor  in  preference  to  his 
really  good  work.  Chatterton,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  like  everybody  else  who  ever 
wrote  a  verse,  has  translated  the  fifth 
ode  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace,  and  we 
venture  to  say  has  done  that  feat  about 
as  poorly  as  any  undergraduate  that  ever 
rhymed ; 

“  What  gentle  youth,  my -lovely  fair  one,  say. 

With  sweets  perfum’d  now  courts  thee  to 
the  bower. 

Where  glows  with  lustre  red  the  rose  of 
May, 

To  form  thy  couch  in  love’s  enchanting 
hour  ? 


“  Though  soft  the  beams  of  thy  delusive  eyes 
As  the  smooth  surface  of  the  untroubled 
stream  ; 

Yet,  ah  !  too  soon  the  ecstatic  vision  flies — 
Flics  like  the  fairy  paintings  of  a  dream. 

“  Unhappy  youth  !  oh,  shun  the  warm  em¬ 
brace. 

Nor  trust  too  much  aflection’s  flattering 
smile  ! 


Dark  poison  lurks  beneath  that  charming 
face,  * 

Those  melting  eyes  but  languish  to  be¬ 
guile. 

"  Thank  heaven,  I’ve  broke  the  sweet  but 
galling  chain. 

Worse  than  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main.” 

This  is  just  the  style  in  which  it  was 
natural  that  anybody  living  about  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  George  III. 
should  translate,  and  it  is  just  the  style 
which  is  lea.st  tit  for  rendering  so  ex¬ 
quisite  a  lyria  In  his  modern  verses, 
again,  Chatterton  was  not  only  weak  and 
diffuse,  but  malicious  and  ill-conditioned. 
Yet  the  present  compiler  has  not  even 
spared  us  these  unworthy  pieces.  There 
is  “February;  an  Elegy,”  for  instance, 
abounding  in  weak  malevolence,  as  near¬ 
ly  every  stanza  shows  : 

“  Begin,  my  muse,  the  Imitative  lay, 

Aonian  doxies  sound  the  thrumming 
string  ; 

Attempt  no  number  of  the  plaintive  Gay, 
Let  me  like  midnight  cats  or  Collins  sing. 


“  Now  the  rough  goat  withdraws  his  curling 
boms. 

And  the  coldwatcrer  twirls  his  circling 
mop ;  • 

Swift,  sudden  anguish  darts  through  altering 
corns,  ■ 

And  the  spruce  mercer  trembles  in  his 
^  shop. 

I  ”  Nesw  Foote,  a  looking-glass  for  all  mankind. 

Applies  his  w’ax  to  personal  defects, 

I  But  leaves  untouched  the  image  of  the  mind, 
I  His  art  no  mental  quality  reflects. 


“  The  pension’d  muse  of  Johnson  is  no  more ! 

Drown’d  in  a  butt  of  wine  his  genius  lies. 
Earth,  Ocean,  Ileav’n,  the  wondrous  loss 
deplore. 

The  dregs  of  nature  with  her  glory  dies.” 

A  man  should  be  able  to  wTite  better 
verses  of  his  own  before  affecting  to  be¬ 
wail  the  fall  of  another  muse.  One  can- 
■  not,  however,  blame  Chatterton  for  wrib- 
I  ing  them.  Considering  his  years,  they 
I  are  more  than  precocious  enough,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  worth  reading  now. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  while,  stuff 
like  this  is  offered  to  the  modern  buyer 
of  bo^s  of  verse,  the  editor  can  find 
DO  room  for  the  famous  Ode  to  Liberty, 
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the  most  powerful  of  Chatterton’s  com¬ 
positions,  and  that  which  gives  the  best 
idea  of  the  strength  and  grasp  of  his 
genius  : 

“  When  Freedom,  drest  in  blood-stained  vest, 
To  every  knight  her  war  song  sung, 

Upon  her  head  wild  weeds  were  spread, 

■  A  gory  anlace  by  her  hung. 

She  danced  on  the  heath, 

She  heard  the  voice  of  Death  ; 
Pale-eyed  AfTiight,  his  heart  of  silver  hue, 
In  vain  assailed  her  bosom  to  acale. 

She  beard  unflemed  the  shrieking  voice  of 
woe, 

And  sadness  in  the  owlet  shake  the  dale. 
She  shook  the  burled  spear  ; 

Oh  high  she  Jeest  her  shield  ; 

Her  foemen  all  appear. 

And  flizz  along  the  field. 

Power  with  his  heafod  siraught  Into  the 
skies. 

His  spear  a  sun-beam  and  his  shield  a  star. 
Alike  tway  brenning  gronfires  rolls  bis  eyes. 
Chafes  with  bis  iron  feet  and  sounds  to  war. 
She  sits  upon  a  rock  ; 

She  bends  before  bis  spear, 

She  rises  from  the  shock. 

Wielding  her  own  in  air. 

Hard  as  the  thunder  doth  she  drive  it  on  ; 
Wit  skilly  wimpled  guides  it  to  his  crown  ; 
His  long  sharp  spear,  his  spreading  shield  is 
gone  ; 

He  falls  and  falling  rolleth  thousands  down. 
W'ar,  gore-laced  war,  by  stands  with  burl’d 
wrist 

His  fiery  helm  nodding  to  the  air. 

Ten  bloody  arrows  in  his  straining  fist." 

This  grand  piece  is  only  a  fragment,  bfit 
there  is  no  excuse  for  its  omission.  It 
may  be  said  that  people  don’t  know  that 
** anlace"  means  a  sword,  or  that  “a 
beaming  gronhre  "  is  antique  for  a  burn¬ 
ing  meteor,  or  that  “jeest”  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  hurled.”  This  is  true,  but  then 
it  would  have  been  very  ea.sy  to  explain 
the  hard  words  in  foot-notes,  and  are 
poets  to  be  expurgated  until  tliey  contain 
nothing  that  the  most  ignorant  and  indo¬ 
lent  reader  can  fail  to  understand  !  If 
this  be  the  compiler’s  theory,  we  are 
glad  to  notice  one  very  honorable  in¬ 
consistency,  for  he  has  inserted,  without 
glossary,  the  well  -  known  “  Excelente 
Balade  of  Charitie ;  as  Wroten  bie  the 
Gode  Prieste  Thomas  liowleie,”  contain¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  storm  : 

“  The  gather'd  storm  is  rype ;  the  bigge  drops 
falle ;  • 

The  forswat  meadows  smethe  and  drenche 
the  raine : 


The  comyng  ghastness  do  the  cattle  pall. 
And  the  full  fiockes  are  drivynge  ore  the 
plaine ; 

Dashde  from  the  cloudes  the  waters  fiott 
againe  : 

The  welkin  opes  ;  the  yellow  levynne flies; 
And  the  hot  fiery  smothe  in  the  wide  low- 
ings  dies. 

“  Liste  !  now  the  thunder’s  rattling  clym- 
mynge  sound 

Cheves  slowlie  on,  and  then  embollen  clangs. 
Shakes  the  hie  spyre  and  losst,  dispended, 
drown’d, 

Still  on  the  gallard  eare  of  terrour  hanges  ; 
The  winds  are  up  ;  the  lofty  elmen  swanges ; 
Again  the  levynne  and  the  thunder  poures. 
And  the  full  cloudes  are  braste  attenes  in 
Btonen  showers.” 

If  the  reader  is  expected  to  understand 
this  without  any  explanation  of  the  ar¬ 
chaic  phrases,  why  should  he  not  have  had 
the  other  fine  pieces  in  the  same  style  t 
Who  can  care  for  the  stilled  empty  stuff 
on  Lord  Mayor  Beckford’s  death,  when  it 
keeps  out  such  a  thing  as  the  splendid 
personification  of  Hope  ? — 

“  Hope,  holy  sister,  sweeping  thro’  the  sky, 
In  crown  of  gold  and  rol>e  of  lily  white. 
Which  far  abroad  in  gentle  air  doth  fly. 
Meeting  from  distance  the  etdoyous  sight  ; 
Aibeit  ofr  thou  takest  thy  high  flight 
Hbcked  [shrouded]  in  mist  and  with  thine 
eyne  yblent." 

And  the  editor  has  gone  on  the  same 
fatal  principle  throughout.  We  do  not 
get  “  liowley’s  Song  to  Aella,”  but  we 
have  all  the  verses  that  Chatterton  wrote 
to  Miss  lioyland  in  behalf  of  his  friend 
Baker,  and  his  acrostics  on  Sally  Clarke, 
and  his  song  to  Fanny  of  the  Hill.  There 
are  no  less  than  ten  sets  of  verses  in  the 
present  little  volume  all  devoted  to  Miss 
Hoyland,  and  w’ritten  when  the  poet  was 
little  more  than  fitleen  years  old.  One  of 
them,  for  example,  is  an  acrostic  on  her 
name,  beginning  thus : 

“  Enchanting  is  the  mighty  power  of  love  ; 
Life  stript  of  amorous  Joys  would  irksome 
prove  ; 

E’en  Heaven’s  great  Thunderer  wore  the 
easy  chain. 

And  over  all  the  world  Love  keeps  his 
reign." 

And  so  we  advance  until  we  have  got 
“  Eleanor  Hoyland  ”  all  complete.  Now, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  ten  sets  of  love- 
verses,  addressed  to  one  flame,  being 
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readable  by  the  public,  but  there  is  an  ! 
extraordinarily  good  reason  why  they 
should  be  unreadable  in  this  case.  Chat- 
terton  never  saw  the  lady.  Nature  “  made 
an  Iloyland,  and  can  make  no  more.”  | 
“  O  Iloyland  !  heavenly  goddess!  angel!  i 
saint !  ”  But  the  angel  was  in  America, 
and  all  that  Chatterton  knew  about  her 
was  that  his  friend  Baker,  then  in  South 
Carolina,  was  in  love  with  her,  and  ^ 
wished  to  send  her  some  veraes,  which  he 
unfoitunately  had  not  the  knack  of  com¬ 
posing  for  himself.  So  he  wrote  to  his 
old  schoolmate  at  Bristol,  and  got  what 
he  wanted  by  the  next  mail.  “  The 
poems,  etc.,  on  Miss  Iloyland,”  says 
Chatterton  in  his  letter  in  reply,  “  I 
wish  better  for  her  sake  and  yours.”  If 
he  could  have  foreseen  the  blindness 
of  editors,  he  might  have  added,  “  and 
for  the  sake  of  posterity  also.”  The 
compiler  of  a  selection  ordinarily  thinks 
that  anything  will  pass  muster  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  household  name  like 
Cliatterlon’s,  and  which  is  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  and  the  present 
edition  of  his  poems  is  at  once  an  illustra¬ 
tion  and  a  warning.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  with  truth,  that  nothing  should 
be  written  in  verse  which  is  not  exquisite  ; 
in  prose  anything  may  be  said  which 
is  worth  saying  at  all ;  in  verse  only 
what  is  worth  saying  better  than  prose 
can  say  it”  Not  one  compiler  in  twenty 
shows  the  faintest  appreciation  of  this. 
Anything  that  is  written  in  verse  they 
take  for  granted  is  exquisite  from  that 
fact,  and  is  worth  reprinting.  There  is 
not  a  poet,  except  perhaps  Gray,  who 
has  not  written  something  which  the 
world  would  willingly,  let  die,  and  which 
would  die  if  compilers  would  only  learn 
discrimination.  Chatterton  suffers  se¬ 
verely  from  this  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  work 
of  men  with  established  reputations,  be- 


out  as  one  of  the  very  tiny  band  who  in 
the  eighteenth  century  preserved  the 
divine  fire  which,  according  to  Coleridge, 
burnt  so  brightly  in  England  up  to  the 
time  of  Dryden,  paled  with  the  rise  of 
that  majestic  writer,  and  burst  forth 
again  with  fresh  energy  and  light  and 
warmth  at  the  opening  of  our  own  cen¬ 
tury.  Chatterton  is  a  less  conspicuous 
member  of  this  company  than  Collins 
and  than  Thomson,  and  both  the  antique 
garb  in  which  he  chose  to  clothe  his 
verse,  and  the  less  superficial  nature  of 
his  thoughts  and  images,  have  combined 
to  make  him  less  popular  than  Gray. 
But,  along  with  these,  he  helped  to  hand 
on  the  torch  across  the  dreariest  portion 
of  the  last  century.  He  drew  his  land¬ 
scapes,  for  example,  straight  from  nature, 
as  the  two  stanzas  descriptive  of  the 
storm,  already  quoted,  are  enough  to 
show.  He  had  the  gift,  rarer  then  than 
at  any  other  time  since,  of  true  poetic 
diction,  conformable  to  reason  and  fact, 
and  yet  informed  by  imagination  and  in¬ 
spired  with  genuine  fervor.  That  ex¬ 
quisite  piece,  the  “Minstrel’s  Song” — 
one  of  tile  few  good  things  not  omitted 
in  the  present  selection — is  as  little  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
anything  that  could  be  written.  That  is 
to  say,  it  has  freshness  and  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  without  a  single  conventional 
phrase  or  too  stately  turn.  Like  the  rest 
of  Chatterton's  antiques,  it  is  the  sign  of 
;  that  poetic  taste  fur  the  past  which  was 
,  ailerwards  developed  by  Scott,  and  which 
:  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  redemption 
of  English  poetry  from  the  narrow, 

I  though  glittering,  bondage  into  which 
the  imitators  ot  bad  French  art  had 
brought  it.  The  sense  of  the  dimness 
and  distance  of  the  past  kindled  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  minds  which  could  see  nothing 
but  what  was  base  and  sordid  in  the 
people  and  ideas  immediately  around 


cause  he  died  so  young,  and  therefore  ,  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  way,  to 
had  not  time  to  destroy  those  many  im- 1  all  appearance,  in  which  they  could  come 
mature  pieces  which  are  surprising  for  i  by  that  conception  and  sense  of  size 
bis  years,  but  little  short  of  absolutely  |  which,  along  with  sincere  observation,  is 
woithless  in  themselves.  so  essential  to  the  finest  kind  of  descrip- 

Apart  from  the  merit  of  his  antique  j  tive  poetry.  The  fire  of  Chatterton's 
pieces,  both  fur  their  own  sake  and  from  ;  genius  was  perhaps  powerful  enough  to 
the  astounding  youth  of  their  writer,  I  burst  through  the  poetic  limitations  of 
Chatterton's  best  poems  possess  a  re-  his  time,  even  if  the  accidental  possession 
markable  interest  from  their  position  in  of  the  old  parchments  from  the  muniment 
the  history  of  English  poetry.  He  stands  |  room  of  St.  Mary’s  had  not  served  to 
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gtimulate  his  mind  on  this  particular  I 
side.  Burns,  who  was  ten  or  eleven 
years  old  when  Chatterton  died,  pro-  ^ 
duoed  some  of  the  least  artificial  poetry 
in  our  literature  without  any  accidental 
diversion  of  this  kind,  and  Chatterton 
was  not  inferior  to  him  in  original  force, 
though  he  was  so  in  every  other  respect.  ' 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  all  that  is 
best  worth  reading  in  Chatterton’s  verse  ' 
is  what  he  wrote  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  quaint  past  The  most  impoitant 
fact  of  all  in  connection  with  his  remains  ! 
is  that  he  was  seventeen  years  and  nine  | 
months  old  when  he  died.  I 


Hacmillaii’t  Uafaiinc.  | 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS.  I 

I 

BT  JOHN  MOBLKT. 

It  has  been  very  wisely  said  that  the  ' 
end  and  aim  of  all  literature  is,  in  truth,  ' 
nothing  but  a  criticism  of  life.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  so  few  novels  have  any  place  at 
all  in  literature  proper  is  that  so  few  of 
them  exhibit  even  the  feeblest  sense  of 
the  need  or  possibility  of  such  a  criticism. 
Unhappily,  it  is  not  given  to  every  writer 
who  can  spin  a  plot  and  piece  together  a 
few  traits  of  character,  labelling  them 
with  the  name  of  a  man  or  woman,  to 
perceive  that  life  moves  from  a  thousand 
complicated  and  changing  springs,  and 
works  into  infinitely  diversified  results, 
which  it  is  the  highest  interest  of  men  to 
meditate  upon.  It  demands  an  expansive 
energy,  of  which  only  the  mind  of  rare 
vigor  is  capable,  to  shake  one’s  self  free 
from  the  shackles  of  one's  own  circum¬ 
stance  and  condition,  and  thence  to  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  the  breadth  and  heiglit 
and  unity  of  human  fortunes.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  the  first  and  meet  valuable  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  the  higher  kinds  of  literary 
production.  Literature  is  the  expression 
of  this  profound  sentiment  in  all  the 
varied  forms — religious,  poetic,  philo¬ 
sophic — which  it  assumes  in  minds  of 
various  cast ;  it  is  at  once  the  noblest  re¬ 
sult  and  the  finest  gratification  of  man’s 
curiosity  about  his  own  nature  and  bis 
own  lot  Men  are  fascinated  by  this  criti¬ 
cism  of  life  even  when  they  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  it  is  that  attracts  them.  It 
gives  a  size  and  depth  to  a  book  by  which 
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the  most  stupid  people  cannot  choose  but 
be  impressed,  though  their  conceptions 
of  what  size  and  depth  come  to  may  be 
of  the  haziest  and  dimmest  An  author 
who  can  suggest  this  wide  outlook  over 
the  world  has  got  not  only  the  prime 
element  of  sncce.ss  in  his  art,  but  the  safest 
guarantee  for  an  unbounded  populai'ity 
into  the  bargain. 

The  writer  of  Silas  Marner  and  of 
Romola  is  the  delight  of  wise  men  and  of 
fools  for  other  reasons  besides  this  ;  but 
underlying  and  pervading  them  all  with 
an  impenetrable  subtlety  is  this  sense, 
which  even  a  dull  mind  cannot  miss,  of 
the  huge  size  of  circumstance,  this  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  attempt  to  fathom  its 
depths,  to  measure  its  forces,  to  weigh  its 
products  in  human  life.  This  fathoming 
and  measuring  and  weighing  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  delicacy  or  with  coarseness — 
with  power  or  only  with  the  affectation 
of  power — with  a  truly  ailjusted  balance 
and  nice  weights,  or  w’ilh  weights  that 
are  hollow  and  a  balance  that  has  its 
tongue  pressed  into  its  place  by  artifice. 
In  George  Eliot's  books  the  effect  is  jiro- 
diioed  by  the  most  delicate  strokes  and 
the  nicest  projiortions.  In  her  pictures 
men  and  women  fill  the  foreground,  while 
thin  lines  and  faint  color  show  us  the 
portentous  clouds  of  fortune  or  circum¬ 
stance  looming  in  the  dim  distance  be¬ 
hind  them  and  over  their  heads.  She 
does  not  paint  the  world  as  a  huge  moun¬ 
tain  with  pigmies  crawling  or  scrambling 
up  its  rugg^  sides  to  inaccessible  peaks, 
and  only  tearing  their  flesh  more  or  less 
for  their  pains.  The  difficulty  of  keeping 
this  truthfulness  of  proportion  between 
effort  and  accomplishment,  between  the 
power  of  the  individual  and  the  might 
of  circumstance,  may  be  measured  by 
the  fewness  of  those  who,  either  in  poe¬ 
try  or  in  prose  fiction,  have  even  come 
near  reaching  the  right  pitch.  Yet, 
without  such  a  rightness  of  pitch,  instead 
of  criticism  of  life,  we  are  only  likely  to 
get  windy  and  bombastic  bellowing  about 
destiny  from  strong  men,  and  from  weak 
men  only  thin-voiced  twitterings  about 
drifting  rose  leaves,  the  fleeting  joys  of 
the  sons  of  earth,  and  the  like  unprofit¬ 
able  themes.  And  how  is  this  jiitch 
reached  and  maintained  T  It  comes  of  the 
reflection  being  always  kept  close  to  the 
men  and  women  whose  conduct  sets  it  in 
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train.  It  does  not  wander  wildly  or  with  '  tion  for  our  individual  selves,  as  the  life 
feeble  diffusiveness  over  the  wide  fruitless  of  mankind  at  large  makes  a  moral  tra- 
field  of  things  in  general.  Silas  Marner  dition  for  the  race ;  and  to  have  once 
is  one  of  the  shortest  novels  that  ever  acted  greatly  seems  a  reason  why  w'e 
were  written  ;  yet  it  contains  an  amount  |  should  always  be  noble.  But  Tito  was 
of  deep  suggestive  reflection  for  those  feeling  the  effect  of  an  opposite  tradition  : 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  he  had  won  no  memories  of  self-conquest 
which  it  w'ould  be  hard  to  match  in  half  and  perfect  faithfulness  from  which  he 
a  dozen  of  the  longest  that  ever  w'ere  could  have  a  sense  of  falling."  A  stupid 
written,  so  richly  has  the  writer  appre-  j  or  lazy  reader  passes  by  a  pregnant  sen- 
ciated  the  great  neglected  truth  that  tence  of  this  sort  with  a  slight  persuasion 
people  want  texts  and  not  sermons.  If  a  that  it  is  all  right  For  him  it  is  only 
novel  has  any  use  at  all  apart  from  the  written  in  water.  But  then,  if  the  au- 
idlest  diversion  and  time-killing,  it  must  thoress  had  expanded  her  remark  into  a 
be  as  a  repertory  of  vivid  texts,  by  which  discourse,  the  stupid  reader  and  the  lazy 
I  certainly  do  not  mean  merely  texts  of  would  have  been  as  badly  off  as  they  are, 
morals,  pointing  only  to  the  right  and  because  the  slovenly  impression  which 
wrong  of  conduct,  though  this  is  the  comes  of  reading  a  great  deal  about  a 
first  standard,  but  those  reflections  also  thing  is  not  worth  a  pin  more  than  the 
which  lead  people  to  work  out  for  them-  slovenly  Impression  which  comes  of  read- 
selves  notions  of  what  is  graceful  and  ing  five  lines.  Vagueness  is  vagueness 
seemly,  to  teach  themselves  a  more  ex-  and  no  more,  whether  it  is  big  vagueness 
quisite  intellectual  sensibility,  and  to  en-  or  little.  Nobody  who  has  got  into  the 
large  their  own  scope  of  affection  and  all-important  habit  of  taking  care  that  his 
intensity  of  passion.  These  are  the  right-  mind  works  at  ideas  instead  of  allowing 
ful  fruits  of  that  pleasure  which  is  the  it  to  absorb  their  pale  shadows — for  ab- 
first  aim  of  the  novel  reader,  and  which  sorption  only  gives  you  a  shadow  and  not 
he  too  often  takes  to  be  the  only  aim,  the  vigorous  reality — can  miss  the  splen- 
and  to.  be  itself  the  fruit  when  in  truth  did  value  of  this  quality  of  George  Elitit’s 
it  is  only  the  blossom.  Each  and  all  of  writing.  It  promotes  the  active  circula- 
George  Eliot's  novels  abound  in  reflec-  tion  of  ideas.  It  keeps  the  reader  out  of 
tions  that  beckon  on  the  alert  reader  into  those  dry  ruts  w’hich  prolonged  elabora- 
pleasant  paths  and  fruitful  fields  of  tion  of  reflection  always  wears  in  the 
thought  The  author  gives  herself  no  path,  and  which  become  so  monotonous 
airs  of  finality,  nor  ever  assumes  that  she  that  the  traveller  ceases  to  look  with  any 
can  tell  you  all  that  is  to  be  said,  or  that  attention  at  the  country  through  which  he 
when  she  has  spoken  the  matter  is  at  an  is  being  drawn.  To  be  stopped  short  by 
end  ;  but  writes  rather  as  one  beneficent-  a  sentence  that  requires  to  be  read  over 
ly  sowing  seed,  than  as  an  envious  bin-  more  than  once  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
derer  and  grudger  of  all  reaping  but  her  befall  the  novel  reader,  or  for  that  matter 
own.  It  is  a  pity  that  authors  do  not  any  other  sort  of  reader  either.  In 
more  generally  borrow  this  self-denying  /t//®  Jlolt,  again,  one  has  been  listen- 
ordinance.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  find-  ing  to  the  electioneering  talk  between  the 
ing  an  illustration  from  nearly  any  chap-  pushing  man  of  the  world  in  search  of  a 
ter  of  any  of  her  books.  The  first  page  vote,  and  the  earnest  old  minister  with 
1  come  upon  in  opening  a  volume  of  >  his  high-minded  politics.  After  all,  the 
Rumola  contains  a  passage  which  will  |  writer  concludes,  what  we  call  illusions 
serve  for  example.  The  man  who  grad-  are  often  in  truth  a  wider  vision  of  past 
ually  became  base  by  persistently  trying  and  present  realities — a  willing  movement 
to  slip  away  from  everything  that  was  of  a  man's  soul  with  the  larger  sweep  of 
unpleasant,  suddenly  sees  a  path  opening  the  world’s  forces — a  movement  towards 
for  him  to  unthought-of  prizes  through  .  a  more  assured  end  than  the  chances  of  a 
a  threefold  piece  of  deceit  The  writer  single  life."  There  are  only  half  a  dozen 
states  the  circumstances,  and  Tito's  ina-  lines  here,  but  one  might  w'ork  them  out 
bility  to  resist  the  infamous  temptation,  with  edification  for  half  a  dozen  hours, 
and  ends  the  matter  with  a  couple  of  sen-  :  There  is  in  such  passages  as  these  that 
fences :  “  Our  lives  make  a  moral  tradi- 1  quality  of  condensation  which  is  of  the 
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eswnce  of  poetry.  We  feel  that  the 
writer  is  only  removed  by  a  step  from  the 
poetic  region.  And  in  Jtomola,  when  the 
man  who  slipped  into  baseness  has  fallen 
at  the  hand  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
wronged,  who  has  not  been  startled  oat 
of  the  excitement  of  the  incident  by  the 
last  three  lines  of  the  chapter? — “Who 
shall  put  his  finger  on  the  work  of  justice 
and  say,  *  It  is  there?*  Justice  is  like  the 
kingdom  of  God — it  is  not  without  us  as 
a  fact,  it  is  within  us  as  a  great  yearning." 
Or  when  Tito,  in  his  panic  at  seeing  the 
old  Haldassare,  could  bethink  himself  of 
nothing  but  to  charge  him  with  being 
mad,  consider  the  tei^  profundity  of  the 
author’s  comment — “  He  hardly  knew 
bow  the  words  had  come  to  his  lips. 
There  are  moments  when  our  passions 
speak  and  decide  for  ns,  and  toe  eeem  to 
eland  by  and  wonder  ;  they  carry  in  them 
an  inspiration  of  crime,  that  in  one  in* 
stant  does  the  work  of  long  premedita¬ 
tion."  All  this  is  the  true  criticism  of 
life  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  in¬ 
cluding  criticism  by  the  creation  of  char¬ 
acter,  by  the  imaginary  play  of  invented 
circumstance  and  assumeci  motive,  by 
large  and  widely  suggestive  comment 
Tlie  pictures  of  country  life  in  which  all 
this  writer’s  books  are  so  inimitably  rich 
owe  half  their  charm  to  tliis  critical  or  il¬ 
lustrative  quality.  They  are  pictures  that 
do  much  more  than  tell  us  a  mere  story, 
because  the  artist  has  made  them  to  rep¬ 
resent  so  many  of  the  episodes  which  go 
to  compose  the  larger  story  of  human 
existence,  and  keeps  before  us— or  at 
least  l)efore  anybody  who  has  an  eye  for 
anything  deeper  than  fun — the  poetic 
truth  that  life,  “  like  a  dome  of  many- 
colored  glass,  stains  the  white  radiance 
of  eternity."  Hence  the  fewness  of  the 
charactere.  If  there  were  more  people  on 
the  scene,  there  would  be  the  less  space 
for  the  ripe  and  sustained  meditation  upon 
each,  which  gpves  to  these  writings  a  pe¬ 
culiar  imjn-emveneee  that  sometimes  falls 
little  short  of  being  absolutely  holy.  From 
Roinola  down  to  Denner,  the  old  waiting 
woman,  every  figure  stands  out  as  if 
wrought  in  marble,  and  where  the  figure 
is  of  sufficiently  heroic  mould,  we  feel 
the  same  awe  as  is  inspired  by  fine  sculp¬ 
ture  or  fine  architecture.  There  is  the 
effect  as  of  an  almost  sacred  repose. 

George  Eliot  is  one  of  the  lew  think- 
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'  ers  who  can  see  the  weakness  of  human- 
!  ity,  and  the  comparatively  disappointing 
and  mean  nature  of  most  objects  of  pur¬ 
suits,  without  being  driven  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  common  reiiction  into  trans¬ 
cendental  artifices.  Nobody  in  her  books 
is  made  to  talk  of  rapture  as  a  mood  of 
happiness,  or  as  the  remedy  for  failure 
and  the  littleness  of  things.  Practical 
resignation  to  the  harshness  and  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  many  of  those  conditions  which 
I  are  the  material  that  a  man  has  to  make 
his  life  out  of,  and  a  sober,  not  ecstatic, 
resolution  to  seize  such  elements  ns  re¬ 
main,  and  force  them  into  the  pattern 
which  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves  ; 
this  is  a  state  of  feeling  and  will  which 
seems  to  oount  for  a  great  deal  more 
'  with  her  than  any  solace  which  can  come 
of  beatific  mystic  visions,  and  discourse 
of  eternal  unspeakable  aspirations.  There 
is  no  chance  of  her  ever  preaching  to 
men  in  words  which  they  cannot  prufess 
to  comprehend  and  to  act  upon.  “In 
those  times,  as  now,"  she  says  of  the 
fifleenth  century,  “  there  w'ere  human 
beings  who  never  saw  angels  or  heard 
perfectly  clear  messages.”  And  these 
human  beings  are  scarcely  thought  too 
much  in  the  wrong  by  a  person  who 
goes  on  to  say,  “  Such  tnith  ns  came  to 
them  was  brought  confusedly  in  the 
^  voices  and  deeds  of  men,  not  at  all  like 
I  the  seraphs  of  unfailing  wing  and  pierc¬ 
ing  vision — men  who  believed  falsities  as 
well  as  truths,  and  did  the  wrong  as  well 
as  the  right.  The  helping  hands  stretch¬ 
ed  out  to  them  were  the  hands  of  men 
who  stumbleil  and  often  saw  dimly,  so 
that  these  beings,  unvisited  by  angels, 
had  no  other  choice  than  to  grasp  that 
stumbling  guidance  along  the  path  of  i*e- 
liance  and  action,  which  is  the  path  of 
life,  or  else  to  pause  in  loneliness  and  dis¬ 
belief,  which  is  no  path,  but  the  arrest  of 
inaction  and  death."  In  no  page  of  her 
books  is  there  any  sympathy  with  that 
kind  of  teaching  which  makes  big  words 
the  healers  and  guides  of  men.  Some 
people  complain  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
grandeur  and  elevation  in  this.  A  placid 
and  even  study  of  men  and  women  as 
they  are,  with  all  their  foibles,  and  stum¬ 
bling,  and  shortsightedness,  seems  to 
such  critics  too  tame  and  too  little  edify¬ 
ing,  and  needs  to  be  inspired  with  some¬ 
thing  more  of  eager  passion  and  iufiam- 
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ing  enthnManm.  That  the  author  can  '  have  a  vague  idea  what  all  this  means, 
understand  this  as  well  as  the  lower  and  but  it  is  vague,  and  it  conveys  no  sense 
more  coinraon|)lace  moods  of  the  human  of  reality;  we  don’t  have  any  clearer  or 
mind,  her  splendid  conception  of  Savon-  fuller  notion  about  Helen  after  all  has 
arola  sufficiently  proves.  At  a  lower  been  said.  Compare  with  this  a  sort  of 
height  than  Savonarola — the  highest  lev-  corresponding  character  as  drawn  by 
el  on  which  she  commonly  works — the  George  Eliot,  liomola’s  “  enthusiasm 
single-minded  Dinah  Morris,  the  noble  was  continually  stirred  to  fresh  vigor  by 
Honiola,  the  fine-hearted  hero  of  her  last  the  influence  of  Savonarola.  In  spite  of 
novel,  are  examples  enough  of  her  ability  the  wearisome  visions  and  allegories, 
to  enter  into  the  best  and  loftiest  parts  of  from  which  she  recoiled  in  disgust  when 
human  nature.  But  she  does  not  create  they  came  as  stale  repetitions  from  other 
beings  of  superhuman  nature.  Conse-  ^  lips  than  his,  her  strong  affinity  for  bis 
quently,  those  who  love  to  find  the  char-  passionate  sympathy  and  the  splendor  of 
acters  of  a  novel  hoping  and  thinking  his  aims  had  lost  none  of  its  power  .  .  . 
and  talking  etherially,  as  seraphs  may  His  special  care  for  liberty  and  purity 
supposed  to  do,  or  as  people  do  in  some  of  government  in  Florence,  with  his 
German  novels,  are  disappointed.  The  constant  reference  of  this  immediate  ob- 
lovers  of  irerterinn — and  many  of  them  '  ject  to  the  wider  end  of  a  universal  re- 
still  survive  in  one  shape  or  other — find  generation,  had  created  in  her  a  new 
no  iota  of  their  favorite  creed.  The  flap-  consciousness  of  the  great  drama  of  ho¬ 
ping  of  the  wings  of  the  transcendental  man  existence,  in  which  her  life  was  a 
angel  is  not  heard  in  George  Eliot’s  com-  part ;  and,  through  her  daily  helpful  con- 
positions.  She  can  jiroduce  a  truer  effect  tact  with  the  less  fortunate  of  her  fellow- 
out  of  sober  elevation  of  thought  than  citizens,  this  new  consciousness  became 
the  most  brilliant  writer  of  the  transcen-  something  stronger  than  a  vague  senti- 
dental  stamp  out  of  an  artificial  elevation  ment :  it  grew  into  a  more  and  more 
of  language.  An  author  of  great  and  definite  motive  of  self-denying  practice, 
highly  polished  genius,  and  whose  pro-  .  .  .  Her  trust  in  Savonarola's  nature 

longed  enthusiasm  for  art  and  letters  as  greater  than  her  own  made  a  large 
scarcely  meets  just  now  with  all  the  re-  part  of  the  strength  she  had  found.  And 
cognition  it  deserves — Lord  Lytton —  the  trust  was  not  to  be  lightly  shaken, 
begins  to  describe  one  of  bis  characters  It  is  not  force  of  intellect  which  causes 
by  saying,  that  “  there  is  a  certain  virtue  ready  repulsion  from  the  aberrations  of 
within  us,  comprehending  our  subtlest  greatness,  any  more  than  it  is  force  of 
and  noblest  emotions,  which  is  poetry  vision  that  causes  the  eye  to  explore  the 
while  untold,  and  grows  pale  and  poor  in  warts  on  a  face  bright  with  human  ex- 
proportion  as  we  strain  it  into  poems.”  pression  ;  it  is  simply  the  negations  of 
This  is  very  well,  but  one  is  surely  only  high  sensibilities,  liomola  was  so  deep- 
surrounded  by  haze  in  what  follows,  ly  moved  by  the  gran's  energies  of  Sa- 
“  This  mere  spiritual  .sensibility  dwelt  in  vonarola’s  nature,  that  she  found  herself 
Helen,  as  the  latent  mesmerism  in  water,  listening  (»atiently  to  all  dogmas  and  pro¬ 
as  the  invisible  fairy  in  an  enchanted  phecies  when  they  came  in  the  vehicle  of 
ring.  It  was  an  essence  of  divinity  his  ardent  faith  and  believing  utterance.” 
slirined  or  shrouded  in  herself,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  institute  an  invidious 
gave  her  more  intimate  and  vital  union  and  quite  useless  comparison  between 
with  all  the  influences  of  the  universe  ;  a  the  two  writers,  each  of  whom  has  sin- 
oom]ianion  to  her  loneliness,  an  angel  gular  power,  but  w'hat  I  do  wish  to 
hymning  low  to  her  own  listening  soul,  jmint  out,  by  quoting  these  two  passages 
This  made  her  enjoyment  of  nature  in  its  side  by  side,  is,  that  an  angel  hymning 
merest  trifles  ex.pisite  and  profound  ;  ^  low  to  a  woman’s  listening  soul  and  so 
this  gave  to  her  tendencies  of  heart  all  lilling  her  above  conventional  forms 
the  delicious  and  sportive  variety  love  means  nothing,  while  the  eflecting  of 
borrows  from  imagination  ;  this  lifted  the  same  result  by  a  contagious  enthusi- 
her  piety  above  the  mere  forms  of  con-  |  asm,  caught  from  an  ardent  and  passion- 
ventional  religion,  and  breathed  into  her  ate  apostle,  means  a  great  deal.  The 
prayers  the  ecstacy  of  the  saint.”  We;  first  is  mere  romance;  the  second  is 
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common  sense,  which  even  a  romance  j 
writer  cannot  shirk  with  impunity.  | 
But  still  it  is  not  a  low  common  sense 
which  never  rises  above  the  ground.  It 
is  nothing  like  the  common  sense  of  De 
Foe  or  of  Swift;  but  borrows  something 
at  once  from  the  sobriety  of  the  only  ^ 
half-poetic  mind  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  from  the  quaint  richness  and 
fancy  of  the  sixteenth,  and  from  the 
height  and  freshness  of  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth.  Emphatically  realist  in 
her  style,  yet  she  is  realist  in  a  sense  to 
which  not  many  other  novelists  or  dram- , 
atists  can  lay  claim,  and  in  which  there , 
are  none  of  those  characteristics  that  ■ 
have  made  realism  in  contemporary  fic¬ 
tion  only  another  name  for  a  steady  and 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  study  of  all  the 
meanest  or  nastiest  elements  in  character 
and  conduct.  There  is  no  blinking  of 
the  eyes  to  the  part  which  debts  and 
want  of  money,  and  uncontrolled  impure 
desires,  and  all  other  sordid  or  foul  cir¬ 
cumstances  play  in  life :  only,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  lurking  ugly  things 
which  pluck  back  the  feet  of  men  aud 
women  in  the  path,  are  not  painted  from 
under  the  microscope,  while  better  things 
are  left  in  their  bare  unmagnified  dimen¬ 
sions.  Thus,  with  fine  artistic  modera- , 
tion,  and  just  completeness,  w'hich  in  art 
comes  of  moderation,  she  steers  clear  of 
the  Ch.arybdis  of  depraved  realism,  with¬ 
out  fulling  into  the  ^ylla  of  sentimental¬ 
ism.  She  never  sets  up  a  character  mere- 1 
ly  for  the  puiqiose  of  sneering  at  him,  or 
showing  what  a  bad  or  mean  fellow  he  is, 
and  how  many  people  there  are  in  the 
world  just  as  b^  and  mean.  And  she ' 
never  makes  her  men  and  women  only 
listening  souls  to  which  angels  may 
spend  their  time  in  hymning  low  tunes  ; 
which  is  really  a  great  recommendation 
in  a  world  where  most  people  have  bod¬ 
ies,  and  are  more  or  less  cloudy  about 
souls.  Who  would  not  willingly  surren¬ 
der  all  that  has  been  written  about  the 
low  tones,  in  exchange  for  Dolly  Win- 
throp’s  explanation  to  Silas  Marner  of 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  t 

One  of  George  Eliot's  most  character¬ 
istic  traits  is  that  she  excludes  the  innate 
villany  of  the  human  heart  from  her  the¬ 
ory  of  things.  Except  perhaps  the  man 
who  steals  the  money  and  throws  the 
blame  on  Silas  Marner,  she  gives  us,  I 


believe,  no  other  ready-made  scoundrel. 
She  does  not  accept  the  docti’ine  that 
scoundrels  are  ready-made.  The  troubles 
which  beset  men  are  mostly  the  fruit  of 
their  weakness,  and  very  little  the  fruit  of 
any  inborn  devilishness.  It  is  liecause 
they  palter  and  play  the  fool  with  their 
own  conscience,  and  trust  to  “  the  great 
god  Chance”  to  find  them  a  way  back  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  that  they  fall  into 
sin  and  misery,  and  lead  others  into  the 
same  ill  plight.  As  a  rule  they  don’t  mean 
very  badly.  Arthur  Donnithorne  allowed 
himself  to  slide  cautiously  down  the  slope 
towards  w-rong-doing,  until  passion  had 
got  impetas  enough  to  hurry  him  uncon¬ 
trollably  into  the  thorny  noisome  pit  at 
the  bottom.  Tito,  also,  was  a  good  fel¬ 
low  enough,  only  he  did  not  like  the 
things  which  in  themselves  are  not  like¬ 
able — labor,  sacrifice,  pain,  hardness.  So 
he  avoided  them.  And  then  we  are  made 
to  see  how  men  seldom  go  down  into  the 
pit  alone.  Their  act  of  weakness  is  a 
curse  to  everybody  whose  hand  is  even 
indirectly  linked  with  theirs.  A  discord 
is  struck  into  the  life  of  a  Romola,  an 
Adam  Bede,  which  nfever  ceases  to  vi¬ 
brate,  and  a  shadow  thrown  over  the 
future  of  the  innocent  which  may  grow 
fainter,  but  never  fades  away  to  leave  an 
unstained  light.  And  in  her  last  novel, 
the  presence  of  an  old  dead  repented 
weakness  hovering  darkly  over  a  life  is 
vivid  before  us — the  ghost  of  the  past 
rising  ghastly  to  poor  Mrs.  Transome, 
like  Banquo  at  Macbeth's  feast  Though 
she  extenuates  the  motives  which  lead 
men  into  mistakes,  she  does  not  soften 
their  consequences.  A  curse  may  be 
brought  down  by  nothing  more  hateful 
than  weakness,  but  it  is  just  as  much  a 
curse  as  if  it  were  the  divine  retribution 
for  downright  malignity  and  blackheart¬ 
edness.  Precisely  as  the  criticism  of  art 
discloses  the  laws  and  principles  of  beau¬ 
ty,  the  criticism  of  life  traces  the  working 
of  the  more  momentous  laws  of  circum¬ 
stance  and  character  and  conduct.  Of 
these  are  there  any  more  vast  in  their  ex¬ 
tent,  and  therefore  more  im|>ortant  for  us 
to  ponder,  than  that  the  consequence 
flows  upon  others  from  the  act,  though 
often  from  the  motive  upon  the  actor ; 
that  lack  of  strength  is  the  main  cause  of 
crime  and  wrong,  and  not  lack  of  general 
I  good-will  to  virtue;  that  Nemesis  attends 
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the  weak  as  eternally  and  relentlessly  as  j 
the  wicked,  and  that  penitence  does  not ! 
appease  her  ?  To  be  able  to  set  all  this 
forth,  as  George  Eliot  lias  done,  not  as 
thin  unillumined  commonplace,  but  in 
its  largest  significance  and  its  visible 
working,  is  the  gift  of  a  very  rare  nat¬ 
ural  temper  fertilized  by  an  uncommon 
culture. 

From  this  keen  perception  of  the  share 
which  weakness  usurps  in  mortal  affairs 
flows  the  w'riter’s  humor,  the  quality  to 
which  she  owes  so  much  of  her  popu¬ 
larity  among  people  who  are  Gallios  in 
all  things  grave.  The  contemplation  of 
weakness  may  stir  up  one  of  two  emotions, 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  weakness  is  dis|>layed.  Weakness 
ought  always  to  make  us  sorry  for  the 
weak  man,  but  it  may  not  always  make 
us  so  sorry  for  him  as  to  keep  us  from 
genial  mirth— one  of  the  wholesomest 
kinds  of  feeling.  Beneficent  pity  and 
genial  mirth  are  two  phases  of  the  same 
mood,  two  colors  of  the  same  sentiment. 
It  is  the  kind  of  weakness  that  determines 
for  the  feeling  which  of  these  two  it  shall 
assume.  It  is  the  effect  of  simple  weak¬ 
ness  to  make  one  smile,  but  when  pain 
and  misery  follow  from  it  then  men  smile 
no  more.  This  explains  the  inseparable 
connection  between  humor  and  pathos. 
Nobody  has  one  without  having  the  other 
also ;  though  circumstances  or  natural 
bent  may  incline  a  poetic  mind  more 
strongly  in  one  direction  than  the  other. 
Humor  is  at  the  low’er  end  of  the  scale, 
and  it  rises  by  imperceptible  intervals  up 
to  pathos.  In  the  Mill  on  the  Moss,  for 
exam|>lc,  it  is  the  same  b*mper  which  un¬ 
derlies  the  exquisitely  humorous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cares  and  worries  of  Mrs. 
Gleig  and  Sister  Pullet,  and  the  exquisite¬ 
ly  pathetic  description  of  that  scene  when 
“  brother  and  sister  lived  over  again  in 
one  supreme  moment  the  days  when  they 
had  clas{)ed  their  little  hands  in  love,  and 
roamed  the  daisied  fields  together.”  The 
first  comes  of  the  contemplation  of  sim¬ 
ple  weakness  and  littleness  and  narrow¬ 
ness  ;  the  other  derives  its  force  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  misery  which  had 
followed  from  weakness  coming  in  fatal 
contact  with  harshness  and  austerity. 

A  passage  which  illustrates  the  joining 
point  where  humor  passes  into  pathos, 
as  well  as  so  shifting  and  barely  percepti¬ 


ble  a  point  can  be  illustrated,  may  bo 
found  somewhere  in  Silas  Marner.  The 
writer  is  talking  of  the  lives  of  old  squires 
and  farmers. 

“  Calamities  came  to  them  too,  and  their 
early  errors  carried  hard  consequences  : 
perhaps  the  love  of  some  sweet  maiden, 
the  image  of  purity,  order,  and  calm,  had 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  vision  of  a  life 
in  which  the  days  would  not  seem  too 
long,  even  without  rioting ;  but  the 
maiden  was  lost,  and  the  vi.sion  passed 
away,  and  then  what  was  left  to  them, 
especially  when  they  had  become  too 
heavy  for  the  hunt,  or  for  carrying  a  gun 
over  the  furrows,  but  to  drink  and  get 
meiTy,  or  to  drink  and  get  angry,  so  that 
they  might  be  independent  of  variety, 
and  say  over  again,  with  eager  empha.sis, 
the  things  they  had  already  said  anytime 
that  twelvemonth  I  ” 

There  is  a  humaneness  of  spirit  in  such 
writing  as  this  which  throws  a  reader 
into  the  mood  that  lies  midway  between 
laughter  and  tears,  and  makes  him  ready 
to  incline  to  one  nearly  as  much  as  the 
other.  Kindly  irony  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  which  the  humoristic  temper  can 
make  to  earnest  reprobation,  and  we  nev¬ 
er  find  anything  harsher  in  George  Eliot 
She  would  not  have  invented  a  sea-mon¬ 
ster  for  the  .sake  of  inflicting  grim  and 
bloody  vengeance  on  the  bad  Sieur  Clu- 
bin,  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  does.  She  scarce¬ 
ly  adopts  the  idea  that  Providence  or 
Destiny  is  always  on  the  watch  to  seize 
bad  men  from  without  The  pieuvre  had 
received  no  harm  from  Sieur  Clubin,  so 
scarcely  had  a  right  to  suck  his  bloo<l, 
and  it  is  the  very  gist  of  true  poetic  jus¬ 
tice  that  men  should  not  be  punished  for 
their  sins  by  artificial  devils  ex  machimt. 
It  would  have  lieen  enough  for  George 
Eliot,  as  it  is  for  Mr.  Carlyle  when  lie 
encounters  Sieur  Clubin  in  history,  to 
leave  the  poor  wretch  to  make  as  much 
of  his  villany  as  he  could,  and  wish  almost 
in  good  humor  that  he  might  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it  For  she  is  plainly  persuaded 
that  after  all  ‘‘  a  rogue  is  only  a  fool  with 
a  circumbendibus.” 

Like  Mr.  Carlyle,  too,  in  this,  as  in  a 
great  many  other  points,  George  Eliot 
{lerceives  that  the  only  course  for  honest 
and  worthy  folk  in  the  tangle  which  fools, 
with  or  without  circumbendibuses,  con¬ 
trive  to  make  of  the  world,  is  to  stick  to 
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the  work  that  the  hand  findeth  to  do. 
“What  right  hast  thou  to  be  happy? 
First  say  what  right  hast  thou  to  be.” 
This  IS  Mr.  Carlyle’s  way  of  pitting  the 
case,  and  we  hear  the  voice  of  Herr 
TeufelsdrOckh  and  the  “Everlasting 
Yea”  when  Romola  declares  to  Lillo, 
“Wo  can  only  have  the  highest  happi¬ 
ness,  such  as  goes  along  with  being  a 
great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts  and 
much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves  ;  and  this  sort  of 
happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain 
with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from 
misery  by  its  being  what  we  would 
choose  before  everything  else,  because 
our  souls  see  it  is  good.  There  are  so 
many  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the 
world,  that  no  man  cau  be  great — he  can 
hardly  keep  himself  from  wickedness — 
unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about 
pleasures  or  rewards,  and  gets  strength 
to  endure  what  is  hard  or  painful.  My 
father  had  the  greatness  that  belongs  to 
integrity ;  he  chose  poverty  and  obscurity 
rather  than  falsehood.”  The  spirit  of 
Felix  Holt  is  identical  with  the  spirit  of 
this  passage ;  so  is  the  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
Only  in  her  last  book  the  doctrine  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  Felix  Holt,  and  Esther  his  love, 
m  a  practical  way,  w’hich  nobody  can  help 
understanding.  Like  the  old  man,  Bardo, 
the  young  Felix  chooses  poverty  and  ob¬ 
scurity  rather  than  a  competence  which 
involved  habitual  insincerity.  Esther, 
too,  chooses  poverty  and  obscurity  rather 
than  sacrihee  for  the  sake  of  their  oppo¬ 
sites  the  higher  aims  of  a  pure  and  noble 
life,  bound  up  as  they  were  with  the  res¬ 
olute  poverty  of  the  man  who  had  in¬ 
spired  her  with  them.  “  My  daughter,” 
Savonarola  said,  “your  life  is  not  as  a 
grain  of  sand  to  be  blown  by  the  winds  ; 
it  is  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  that  dies 
if  it  be  sundered.”  Esther  felt,  and  the  | 
reader  is  made  to  see  how  she  came  to  | 
feel  it,  tliat  wealth  is  a  sorry  prize  to  be 
won  by  the  pain  and  ruin  of  such  a  sun¬ 
dering.  It  has  been  complained  that  this 
refusd  of  a  big  inheritance,  this  casting  | 
aw'ay  of  a  livelihood,  is  Quixotic  and  pre¬ 
posterous.  People,  it  is  said,  nowadays, 
never  dream  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing. 
Yet  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  any  indi¬ 
vidual  man  of  those  who  take  this  ground, 
would  be  extremely  insulted  and  angry  if  | 
you  t(fld  him  that  he,  personally,  was  ab- 1 


solutely  incapable,  except  in  tiny  trifles,  of 
making  a  sacrifice  of  money  for  the  sake 
of  a  high  principle.  And  any  individual 
woman  too  would  be  very  bitter  if  she 
were  supposed  to  be  absolutely  incapable 
of  loving  a  man  so  disinterestedly  as  to 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  certain  quantity 
of  ormolu  clocks,  and  fine  mirrors,  and 
Turkey  carpets,  and  silk  gowns  for  the 
sake  of  living  with  him.  But  it  is  a  very 
common  thing,  I  find,  in  more  subjects 
than  one,  to  assume  that,  though  individ¬ 
ually  eacli  of  us  b  an  extremely  high- 
minded  and  viituous  person,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  we  are  never  actuated  by  any  but 
the  lowest,  narrowest,  and  most  sordid 
motives.  Even  granting,  however,  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  no  calumniator  when  he 
says  that  most  people  are  fools,  George 
Eliot  might  possibly  find  a  sufficient  bar¬ 
rier  against  these  anti-Quixotic  people  in 
Goethe’s  saying,  that  if  you  would  im¬ 
prove  a  man,  the  best  plan  is  to  suppose 
that  he  is  already  what  you  wish  to  make 
him. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the 
influenc.e  which  George  Eliot’s  books 
(^nnot  but  have  in  the  great  movement 
of  which  we  are  the  half  -  unconscious 
witnesses  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The 
remarks  which  she  scatters  by  the  way- 
side  of  her  narrative  are  such  as  can 
scarcely  offend  the  weakest  brother. 
For  unless  one  has  already  acquired  a 
frame  and  temper  open  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  they  will  inevitably  glance  off  with¬ 
out  effect  from  the  reader’s  mind.  But 
they  are  (ptovT/EVTa  avveTolai,{\i\\  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  suggestiveness  to  those  who 
would  fain  see  the  invigoration  of  belief 
by  the  effusion  into  it  of  a  cuiTeut  of  lofty 
and  feitilizing  ideas  drawn  from  a  wide 
and  generous  observation  of  life  as  it  is. 
To  introduce  a  rich  humaneness  into  the 
popular  conception  of  religious  belief,  and 
to  spread  the  conviction  that  openness  of 
mind  is  not  inconsistent  with  religious 
devotion,  are  two  of  the  noblest  ends 
which  a  writer  .can  hope  to  have  a  share 
in  promoting.  There  cannot  be  much 
higher  praise  for  a  book  than  that  it  tends 
to  bring  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and 
to  cease  from  the  judgment  of  one  an¬ 
other  on  the  too  narrow  grounds  of  con¬ 
formity  to  or  revolt  against  a  traditional 
orthodoxy.  There  b  scarcely  another 
living  writer,  whose  influence,  though 
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working  with  bo  little  parade  of  ita  ulti¬ 
mate  significance,  is  likely  to  be  so  effec¬ 
tive  as  George  Eliot’s  in  this  direction. 

I  have  only  to  notice  one  thing  more, 
and  that  is,  how  thoroughly  these  novels 
show  to  people  who  write,  that  style  is 
not  the  result  of  reading,  but  of  thinking. 
It  is  not  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  a 
style  as  such,  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  and  feelings  which  produces 
good  writing.  Style  comes  of  brooding 
over  ideas,  not  over  words.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  George  Eliot  lets  ideas  lie  long 
and  ripen  in  her  own  mind  that  their 
fruitage  of  expression  is  so  delicate  in 
flavor  and  so  rich  and  diversified  in  color. 


Chanib«n’f  JoanuL 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BURGLARY. 

In  October  last,  I  was  invited  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  whose  daughter  was 
about  to  be  married,  to  go  to  London 
to  attend  the  wedding.  He  had  taken 
a  large  house  in  one  of  the  streets  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  Piccadilly  (which  I  will  call 
Folkestone-street),  and  was  so  good  as 
to  offer  me  a  room  for  the  marriage  week. 
Having  l)een  out  of  health  for  some  time, 
and  needing  a  change,  I  thankfully  ac¬ 
cepted  his  offer,  and  made  my  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  journey  at  once. 

I  reached  London  about  a  week  before 
the  important  day ;  and  to  those  who 
know  anything  about  weddings,  espe¬ 
cially  weddings  in  “  high  life  ”  (so,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  correct  plu-ase  runs),  I  need  not 
say  that  this  week  was  a  busy  one.  The 
presents  were  numeraus,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  jewelry  ;  the  tromseau,  I  was 
informed,  could  not  be  surpassed ;  but 
of  that  I  am  not  qualified,  nor  is  it  any 
part  of  my  purpose,  to  speak.  I  am  only 
concerned  to  state  that  the  presents  of 
jewelry  were  numerous  and  valuable. 
As  they  were  brought  in  by  messenger 
after  messenger  from  tlie  various  jewel¬ 
ler’s  shops,  they  were  placed  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  visitors,  with  other  presents,  in 
the  front  drawing  room,  which,  I  may 
observe,  had  four  large  windows  all  look¬ 
ing  into  the  main  street 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  a  Tuesday ; 
and  on  the  Saturday  previous,  my  friend 
gave  a  dinner  party  to  relations  on  both 


sides,  and  a  good  many  people  were  in¬ 
vited  to  come  in  the  evening  to  inspect 
the  presents  and  the  trousseau.  As  it 
was  Saturday  night,  everybody  departed 
shortly  after  twelve  o’clock  ;  and  by  one 
o’clock  every  light  was  extinguished. 
No  suspicion  of  robbery  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  any  of  us,  and 
the  jewelry  and  other  valuable  presents 
were  left  exposed  in  the  front  drawing 
room  all  that  night.  But  on  the  next 
night,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  did 
seem  to  have  a  little  anxiety  at  having 
so  much  valuable  property  exposed  in  so 
open  a  manner,  and  he  communicated  his 
uneasiness  to  his  mistress.  The  most 
costly  of  the  jewels  were,  in  accordance 
with  bis  suggestion,  placed  in  a  lar^ 
jewel  box,  and  de[>osited  at  bedtime  in 
his  mistress’s  bedroom.  So  little  real 
anxiety,  however,  was  felt  by  any  one, 
that  a  magnificent  dressing  case  and 
dressing  bag,  both  with  gold  fittings  of 
very  great  value,  were  left,  with  numer¬ 
ous  other  articles,  in  one  of  the  back 
drawing  rooms,  without  even  the  key  of 
either  being  turned  in  the  lock.  On 
that  Sunday  night,  or  rather  early  on  the 
Monday  morning,  the  bouse  was  robbed. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  further  in  my  narrative,  that  I 
should  give  a  general  idea  of  the  number 
and  position  of  the  rooms  on  the  three 
principal  floors  of  the  house.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  were  dining  room, 
bi'eakfast  r(X)m,  and  morning  room.  On 
the  first  floor,  there  were  three  drawing 
rooms ;  and  besides  these,  there  was, 
built  out  at  the  back,  and  lying  beyond 
the  servants’  staircase,  the  bedroom  and 
dressing  room  inhabited  by  my  friend 
and  his  wife,  and  in  which  the  jewels 
had  been  deposited.  On  the  second  floor 
were  four  bedrooms  and  a  dressing 
room,  occupied  by  different  members  of 
the  family  and  myself. 

I  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o’clock, 
and  must  have  slept  soundly  for  about 
four  or  five  hours,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  the  violent  barking  of  a  little  dog 
which  I  bad  in  the  room  with  me.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  door  of  my  bed¬ 
room  open  gradually,  and  a  bright  light 
shine  through  it.  I  called  out  at  once  in 
a  loud  voice:  “Who’s  there?”  when 
the  door  was  quickly  and  quietly  shut, 
without  an  answer  being  returned.  I 
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never  dreamed  of  thieves,  for  I  had  been 
similarly  disturbed  the  night  before :  ray 
imprest^ion  was,  that  some  servant  had 
mistaken  the  room,  the  house  being 
strange  to  all  the  inmates.  I  struck  a 
light,  looked  at  ray  watch,  and  found  the 
time  to  be  four  o'clock.  For  a  time,  I 
listened  intently,  but  soon  finding  that 
all  was  quiet,  1  turned  on  luy  side,  and 
tried  to  get  to  sleep  again.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  impossible,  and  I  got 
no  more  sleep  that  night  About  five 
o'clock,  1  beard  some  noises  in  the  next 
bedroom  to  my  own,  and  concluded 
that  my  neighbor  was  stirring ;  and  at 
half-past  five,  I  heard  somebody  stumble 
over  a  box  in  the  passage  outside  my 
door.  But  it  still  never  occurred  to  me 
to  think  of  thieves.  I  imagined  still 
that,  in  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  the 
Metlding,  some  servant  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  rise  earlier  than  usual,  and  had 
stumbled  in  going  down  stairs  in  the 
dark ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  to  sleep,  1 
deU'rmined  to  get  up,  and  at  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  six  o’clock  by  iny  watch,  I  left 
my  room  to  go  to  another  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.  The  moment  I  led  my 
door,  I  saw  a  man  standing  ten  yards 
from  me.  The  fellow,  who  was  about 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  most 
powerfully  made,  was  listening  at  the 
door  of  a  bedroom  close  to  mine,  and  had 
his  hand  on  the  handle  when  1  first  saw 
him  ;  but  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
me,  lie  made  a  rush  either  to  collar  me 
or  to  get  by  me,  I  don’t  know  which ; 
and  seeing  this,  I  drew  back,  and  allow¬ 
ed  him  to  pass.  The  next  moment  I 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  household  was 
speedily  aroused.  An  attempt  at  pur¬ 
suit  was  made ;  but  the  minute  or  two 
which  had  elapsed,  enabled  the  burglars 
to  make  good  their  retreat,  and  they 
got  clear  away  without  molestation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  our  losses ;  and 
a  very  casual  inspection  decided  this. 
Everything  of  silver  or  gold  in  the  house 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
they  had  carried  off,  but  only  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  were  very  portable:  plate  they 
never  sought  to  touch,  although  some 
was  lying  about  in  the  different  rooms. 
They  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  presents  left  in  the 
drawing  rooms ;  they  bad  wrenched  off 
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and  carried  away  all  the  gold  tops  from 
the  fittings  of  the  dressing  case  and 
dressing  bag ;  they  had  entered  two 
bedrooms  on  the  second  fioor,  and  taken 
valaable  property  from  each,  while  the 
inmates  were  sleeping ;  but,  most  fortu¬ 
nately,  they  had  mis:^  the  great  prize, 
the  jewels,  to  obtain  which  the  burglary 
bad,  doubtless,  been  planned.  They  had 
never  imagined  that  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  would  sleep  in  a  bedroom  beyond  the 
servants’  staircase,  and  so  made  no 
attempt  to  explore  in  that  direction. 
They  must  have  reasoned  that  the  best 
bedrooms,  in  which  alone  the  jewels 
were  likely  to  be,  would  be  those  to  the 
front  on  the  second  floor,  over  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  ;  and  about  the^  they  must 
have  hung  for  hours,  in  the’  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  their  prize,  listening  at  the  doors  to 
the  breathing  of  the  sleepers,  entering 
and  rifling  the  rooms  of  those  who  slept 
most  heavily,  and  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  safely  entering  the  others.  My 
room,  after  the  barking  of  my  dog,  they 
did  not  again  attempt  to  approach.  But 
although  the  jewels  were  safe,  we  found, 
upon  inspection,  that  they  had  carried  off 
property  to  a  very  considerable  amount ; 
indeed,  the  loss,  we  found,  could  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  seven  hundred 
pounds. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
now  was  to  send  for  the  police.  This  was 
done  at  once ;  and  as  I  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  had  actually  seen  anylx^y  in 
the  house,  I  received  a  visit,  in  an  incred¬ 
ibly  short  space  of  time,  from  Insjiector 
Fairfield — so  I  will  call  him — of  the  Q 
division.  The  inspector  was  a  tall,  fair¬ 
haired  man,  who  looked  a  good  deal 
younger  than  his  real  age,  but  who  seem¬ 
ed  a  capital  man  of  business,  whatever 
his  age  might  be.  His  first  question  was : 
**What  sort  of  a  man  was  it  that  you 
saw  on  the  landing,  sir  ?  ”  I  said  at 
once  that  I  had  seen  a  tall,  dark  man, 
but  that  I  had  not  seen  him  sufliciently 
well  to  be  able  to  describe  his  features 
accurately.  The  inspector  mused  over 
my  description  for  half  a  minute,  and 
then  called  on  me  for  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  every  article  of  property  which 
had  been  stolen,  and  its  probable  value. 
I  had  scarcely  got  half  way  through  the 
list,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Sergeant  Wood,  as  I  will  call  him — 
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also  of  the  Q  division — was  announced,  by  any  means  the  first  of  its  kind  which 
Had  he  not  been  styled  a  sergeant,  I  had  lately  occurred.  A  succession  of 
should  never  have  guessed  what  he  was.  robberies  had  taken  place  at  the  West 
My  idea  of  a  policeman  was  that  he  was  End  during  the  previous  three  months, 
tall  and  stout,  and  with  whiskers  that  all  apparently  the  work^of  the  same  man 
were  the  objects  of  the  admiration  of  the  (for  the  same  features  distinguished  them 
servant  maids,  and  the  satire  of  “  Mr.  all),  and  the  police  had  been  greatly  net- 
Punch.”  But  here  was  a  little  man  in  tied  at  their  non-success  in  detecting  the 
plain  clothes,  very  short,  very  dark  in  culprit. 

complexion,  and  with  his  hair  and  whis-  As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
kers  out  very  close  (“  So  that  they  may  vious  June,  the  house  of  a  great  minister 
have  nothing  to  hold  on  by,”  he  darkly  of  state  had  been  broken  into,  and  a  quan- 
whispered  to  me  in  a  conversation  we  tit^  of  jewelry  stolen.  In  that  case,  the 
had  some  days  after.)  But  I  suppressed  thief  seemed  to  have  clambered  up  a  very 
ray  astonishment,  and  politely  greeted  high  wall,  and  then  to  have  “  dropped  ” 
my  visitor.  In  return.  Sergeant  Wood  a  great  distance  on  to  some  leads.  This 
expressed  the  usual  civil  regrets  for  the  gave  him  access  to  a  window,  through 
occurrence — which,  somehow,  one  can’t  which  he  entered  the  house.  The  jewel- 
think  quite  sincere  in  a  policeman — and  ry  was  taken  from  a  lady’s  dressing  room, 
then  had  a  brief  whispered  consultation  and  the  robbery  must  have  been  effected 
with  Inspector  Fairfield.  What  the  in-  within  a  very  short  time  after  she  had 
spector  said  seemed  to  decide  him  upon  left  that  room,  for  she  did  not  retire  to 
some  course  of  action,  for,  after  again  bed  till  three  o’clock,  and  the  thieves 
asking  me  to  describe  the  man  I  had  were  out  of  the  house  by  five.  One  re- 
seen,  he  hurriedly  left  the  room.  I  then  markable  feature  in  this  case  was,  that 
completed  the  list  of  the  stolen  property,  one  of  the  thieves  had  xoashed  his  fnttids  in 
and,  after  accompanying  the  insjiector  in  the  dressing  room  before  leaving  it.  The 
a  tour  round  and  over  the  house,  to  see  police  used  every  exertion  to  trace  the 
how  the  entry  had  been  effected,  and  thieves,  but  were  unsuccessful :  and  so 
after  being  convinced  that  the  thieves  mysterious  did  the  affair  seem,  that  they 
had  entered  from  the  back  through  the  were  driven  to  suspect  that  there  had 
kitchen,  I  bade  him  good-moming,  fully  been  some  connivance  on  the  part  of  the 
oonvinc^  that  the  best  plan  was  to  grin  servants.  For  these  suspicions,  it  is  only 
and  bear  our  losses  as  best  we  might  It  fair  to  say,  subsequent  events  proved 
was  the  firm  belief  of  every  one  of  us,  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever, 
that  every  article  of  gold  and  silver  was  A  fortnight  afterwards,  another  bur¬ 
in  the  melting  pot  within  an  hour  after  the  glarytook  place;  thi»  time,  at  the  resi- 
thieves  left  the  house,  and  that  no  por-  dence  of  an  apibassador.  In  this  case 
tion  of  the  stolen  property  would  be  re-  also,  the  thief  ap^ieared  to  have  “  drop- 
oovered.  Nor  did  we  think  in  our  hearts  ped  ”  a  considerable  height.  And  here, 
that  there  was  any  use  in  the  police  ex-  too,  the  police  were  at  fault 
erting  themselves  ;  we  had  not,  I  am  A  few  days  after  this,  a  burglary  took 
ashamed  to  say,  any  belief  in  their  pow-  place  at  a  house  looking  into  the  Green 
ers  of  detection  in  a  really  difficult  case,  Park.  A  lady  was  sitting,  about  seven 
such  as  this  seemed  to  promise  to  be.  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  her  boudoir 
Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  alone,  when  she  heard  somebody  w-ilking 
barely  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  I  in  the  room  overhea<l.  She  fancied  it 
was  informed  that  the  burglars  had  been  was  her  brother,  and  called  out  to  him  to 
captured,  and  every  article  of  projierty  come  down  to  her.  No  answer  being  re- 
reoovered.  The  manner  in  which  the  turned,  she  ran  upstairs,  and  was  just  in 
capture  was  effected  was  so  ingenious,  time  to  see  a  strange  man  going  up  the 
and  the  whole  affair  was  so  creditable  to  upper  staircase.  At  sight  of  her,  he 
the  jiolice  force  of  the  metropolis,  that  I  quickened  his  footsteps,  and  rushing  to 
shall  make  no  apology  for  describing  it  the  topmost  story,  shut  himself  up  in  one 
at  some  length.  of  the  servant’s  b^rooms.  By  this  time. 

The  burglary  at  my  friend’s  house  in  an  alarm  had  been  given,  and  a  polioe- 
Folkestone-street,  was  not,  I  discovered,  man  fetched  fixim  the  street.  He  does 
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not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  either  a  j  fact  of  his  washing  his  hands  in  almost 
very  intelligent  or  very  courageous  mem-  every  instance,  it  was  probable  that  this 
ber  of  the  force,  for  all  he  did  was  to  man  was  of  a  better  class  and  of  greater 
summon  the  burglar  inside  to  open  the  refinement  than  the  ordinary  run  of  Lon- 
door  and  come  out  This,  however,  he  don  burglars.  But  an  altogether  new 
declined  to  do,  whereupon  this  valiant  fact,  which  was  likely  to  aid  the  police 
defender  of  our  homes  declined  to  break  considerably  in  their  efforts  to  trace  him, 
open  the  door  without  further  assistance,  was  elicited  during  the  inquiries  which 
and  went  off  to  fetch  another  constable,  were  made  with  respect  to  the  Hamilton- 
Of  course,  directly  his  back  was  turned,  place  robbery.  It  transpired  that  two 
the  burglar  resolved  upon  flight.  To  the  men  had  been  seen  for  some  days  loiter- 
surprise  of  every  one,  he  was  seen  to  ^et  ing  about  and  examining  the  house,  and 
out  of  the  window,  and  make  a  terrific  that  one  of  them  was  tall  and  dark,  and 
“  drop  "-leap  on  to  some  leads,  whence  the  other  short  and  fair.  But  not  only 
he  got  into  the  park,  and  was  lost  to  had  they  been  seen;  the  tall,  dark  man 
view  in  the  shades  of  evening.  The  had  actually  spioken  to  a  commissionnaire 
park  was  searched  at  once,  but  no  trace  stationed  in  the  district,  and  had  been 
of  him  could  be  discovered.  The  lady,  observed  to  have  a  foreign  accent  It 
upon  being  questioned,  declared  that  the  seemed  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
man  she  saw  was  tall  and  dark  ;  and  that  man  of  whom  they  were  in  search  was  a 
was  all  the  description  she  could  give,  foreigner,  and  the  suspended  sergeant 
The  question  then  arose  :  Has  any  man  determined  at  once  to  follow  up  this 
been  seen  to  loiter  about  the  house  lately  f  slight  clew. 

The  immediate  answer  was  in  the  afiirm-  But  there  are  a  great  many  tall,  dark 
ative.  A  tall,  dark  man  had  been  seen  foreigners  in  London,  and  the  sergeant’s 
by  the  postman  loitering  about  the  house,  |  task  seemed  one  of  no  slight  difficulty  ; 
and  the  postman  had  communicated  his  however,  he  was  a  determined  man,  of 
suspicions  that  ‘‘  he  was  after  no  good,”  iron  nerves,  and  he  determined  to  find 
to  the  sergeant  of  police,  but  bad  only  the  right  man,  if  he  searched  through  the 
been  pooh-poohed  for  his  pains.  The  whole  of  London  ;  so  he  sat  down  and 
sergeant  -was  immediately  questioned,  thought  out  the  whole  matter,  and  decided 
and  explained  that  he  had  fancied  that  the  upon  the  course  he  would  pursue.  He 
man  was  only  courting  one  of  the  maids  could  not  help  fancying  from  all  he  heard 
at  the  bouse  in  question.  This  explana-  that  it  was  probable  the  man  in  question 
tion,  however,  was  considered  unsatisfao-  was  a  discharged  Swiss  or  Italian  valet, 
tory  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  or  courier,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  so 
and  the  sergeant  was  suspended ;  and  to  following  up  this  idea,  he  went  to  call 
this  suspension  may  indirectly  be  at-  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  kept  a  very  re- 
tributed  the  ultimate  detection  of  the  spectable  public  house  at  the  West  End 
burglar,  for  the  sergeant  felt  his  disgrace  of  the  town.  This  man  had  been  a 
so  deeply  that  he  determined  to  leave  no  courier  himself  in  his  earlier  days,  and 
stone  unturned  to  bring  to  justice  this  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  members 
tall,  dark  man,  who  had  such  a  marvellous  of  the  confraternity,  and,  indeed,  bad  a 
power  of  making  drop  "-leaps.  table-dhtu  daily  for  them  at  his  house,  of 

Meanwhile,  news  came  of  another  which  other  foreigners  occasionally  avail- 
burglary  at  Kensington.  In  this  case  ed  themselves.  After  much  consultation 
also  the  thief  seemed  to  have  shown  great  with  the  landlord,  the  sergeant  deter- 
activity,  and  again  to  have  wash^  his  mined  to  attend  the  tabU-dh6te  tliat  day, 
hands.  Again,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  on  the  chance  of  seeing  his  man.  At 
burglary  was  committed  in  Hamilton-  dinner  time,  he  accordingly  made  his  ap- 
place,  Piccadilly,  and  here  again  the  pearance,  of  course  in  plain  clothes,  and 
thief  washed  his  hands,  even  bringing  a  took  bis  seat  with  the  ease  of  a  habitue. 
lemon  from  the  kitchen  to  aid  him  in  None  of  the  diners,  however,  answered 
task.  in  any  way  to  the  description  of  the  bur- 

It  now  became  almost  a  certainty  that  glar,  and  the  sergeant  began  to  think  that 
all  these  robberies  were  the  work  of  one  {  he  had  been  wasting  ^  time.  But 
man ;  and  as  there  was  the  remarkable  j  scarcely  had  the  cloth  been  removed. 
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when  a  tall,  dark  man,  of  not  unpleasing 
appearance,  came  in,  and  took  his  seat  at 
one  of  the  little  round  tables.  Upon  him 
the  sergeant  at  once  fixed  his  attention,  > 
and  when  he  rose,  after  taking  some  j 
slight  refreshment,  quietly  followed  him  : 
out  of  the  bouse.  For  some  time,  he  j 
pursued  him  without  being  perceived,  ' 
but  at  last  the  foreigner  seemed  to  become 
aware  that  he  was  being  tracked,  for  he 
looked  round  from  time  to  time  suspi¬ 
ciously.  This,  of  course,  did  not  look 
well,  for  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear 
does  not  do  this,  and  our  sergeant  deter- ' 
mined  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  How- 1 
ever,  clever  as  the  sergeant  was,  the  tall, 
dark  man  was  cleverer  still,  and  after  a 
long  chase,  suddenly  gave  his  pursuer  i 
the  slip.  The  sergeant  was  in  despair ;  | 
just  when  he  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of ! 
a  most  promising  clew,  he  had  lost  it,  and  i 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  for-  ■ 
eigner  would  now  take  the  alarm,  and  | 
leave  the  country  at  once.  ' 

But,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  as  he 
was  walking,  somewhat  disconsolately,  I 
in  Oxford-street  that  same  night,  he  saw  ^ 
his  man  again !  Again  he  followed  him,  ; 
and  again  he  lost  him,  but  this  time  in  i 
such  a  position  as  to  make  it  nearly  cer- . 
tain  that  he  lived  in  one  of  three  well-  i 
known  streets  in  Soho.  These  streets  ' 
were  accordingly  watched  night  and  day, 
and  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  was  finally 
tracked  down  to  No.  224  Canon-street, 
Soho. 

But  although  they  had  been  successful 
so  far,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  had  in  ef¬ 
fect  been  proved  ?  What  was  the  result 
of  all  these  watchings  and  inquiries  T 
Simply  this :  that  a  tall,  dark  foreigner, 
who  evidently  did  not  like  followers,  lived 
at  224  Canon-street,  Soho.  Slight,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  clew  was,  the  police  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  it  up.  So  much  annoy¬ 
ance  and  excitement  had  been  caused  by  | 
the  numerous  burglaries  at  the  houses  of 
great  people,  and  there  had  been  so  many 
comments  upon  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
police,  that  the  force  made  it  almost  a 

B»int  of  honor  to  discover  the  culprit 
irections  were  given  to  certain  trusty 
men,  the  house  was  watched  night  and 
day ;  and  this  perseverance  was  at  last 
rewarded  by  a  certain  amount  of  success, 
for,  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  burglary 
at  my  Mend’s  house,  the  tall,  dark  for- 1 


eigner  was  seen  to  come  out,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  shorter  man,  to  go  to  a  ma¬ 
rine  store  dealer’s  shop,  and  purchase 
some  skeleton  keys.  On  the  following 
day  (Saturday),  he  was  seen  to  purchase 
some  more  keys,  and  with  these  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  lodgings,  anJ  was  not  seen 
out  again  that  day.  These  facts  of  course 
prov^  him  to  be  a  suspicious  person, 
and  justified  the  police  in  putting  him 
under  surveillance.  On  the  next  day 
(Sunday),  he  left  his  lodgings  at  half-past 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
seen  to  return  to  them  at  half-past  eleven 
o’clock  at  night ;  but  after  that  hour, 
those  who  were  appointed  to  watch  him 
declared  that  he  did  not  leave  his  house 
that  night,  and  asserted  that  it  was  total¬ 
ly  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  so 
without  their  seeing  him. 

Now,  my  friend’s  house  in  Folkestone- 
street  must  have  been  broken  into  about 
two  o’clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  and 
the  man  I  saw  on  the  landing  certainly 
did  not  leave  the  house  till  ten  minutes 
to  six.  It  appeared,  then,  quite  certain 
that,  whatever  he  might  have  done  on 
other  occasions,  the  tall,  dark  foreigner 
of  224  Canon-street  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  robbery.  When  I  desenbed  my 
friend  on  the  landing  as  being  a  “tall, 
dark  man,”  the  inspector,  as  I  remember¬ 
ed  well,  had  smiled  grimly,  but  he  was 
not  then  aware  that  it  had  l)een  declared 
by  those  who  had  been  watching  him 
that  the  man  in  question  had  not  left  his 
house  after  half-past  eleven  o’clock  on 
Sunday  night  Of  this  fact,  Sergeant 
Wood  had  given  him  the  first  intimation, 
when  they  had  that  brief  consultation 
together  in  my  bedroom  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above,  and  for  a  moment  they 
must  have  been  dumbfounded — if,  in¬ 
deed,  a  policeman  ever  yields  to  so  pure¬ 
ly  “  civilian  ”  an  emotion.  Apparently, 
all  their  labor  had  been  thrown  away : 
the  tall,  dark  foreigner,  whom  they  had 
so  successfully  trac^  to  his  lair,  could  not, 
it  seemed,  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  last  robbery,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
presumption  which  my  description  of 
him  excited. 

Policemen  are,  however,  proverbially 
slow  to  despair.  One  hope  still  remained, 
which  slender  as  it  then  seemed  to  us, 
proved  ultimately  the  right  solution  of 
the  difliculty.  The  Sunday  night  in  ques- 
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tion  had  been  wet  and  misty,  and  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  vigilance  of  the 
watchers  might  have  been  eluded,  though, 
from  the  skill  and  ability,  and  general 
high  character  of  the  men  employ^,  this 
seemed  hardly  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  lit  was  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  house  in  Canon-street 
should  be  closely  watched ;  and  on  leav¬ 
ing  my  room  Sergeant  Wood  himself 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements. 

Tlie  sergeant  left  me  at  half-past  eight, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  the 
tall,  dark  foreigner  was  seen  to  come  out 
of  No.  224  Canon-street,  and  to  walk 
down  the  street,  in  the  direction  of  Seven 
Dials.  He  w’as  instantly  followed,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  observed  to  meet,  as 
if  by  appointment,  the  same  short,  fair 
man  who  had  accompanied  him  when  he 
had  made  the  purchase  of  skeleton  keys. 
This  latter  man  had  a  small  and  apparent¬ 
ly  empty  blue  serge  bag  on  his  arm. 
The  two  men  linked  arms,  and  walked 
on  together,  having  very  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  my  informant  said,  of  two 
master  tradesmen.  They  were  followed 
by  three  constables,  of  whom  Sergeant 
Wood  was  one,  and  the  question  which 
occupied  his  whole  thoughts  was,  should 
he,  or  should  he  not,  take  these  men  into 
custody?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  had  no  evidence  against  them — nay, 
he  had  evidence  which  directly  excul¬ 
pated  the  tdll,  dark  man,  and  if  correct, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  been 
present  at  the  burglary :  he  had  all  the 
terrors  of  damages  for  false  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  serious  rebukes  from  magis¬ 
trates  for  exceeding  his  duty,  floating  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes.  But  my  friend  Sergeant 
Wood  is  not  a  nervous  man,  and  his  hes¬ 
itation  was  but  momentary.  In  spite  of 
the  testimony  of  the  watchers,  he  had 
always  felt  certain  that  the  tall,  dark 
man  had  planned  and  actually  executed 
the  burglary  in  Folkestone-street  that 
morning ;  and  he  determined  to  risk 
everything  that  might  ensue  if  he  made 
a  mistake.  He  accordingly  arrested 
them ;  and  after  a  considerable  show  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  shorter  man, 
and  a  great  deal  of  virtnons  indignation 
from  the  affronted  foreigner,  added  to 
considerable  opposition  from  a  mob  of 
the  lowest  characters  in  Seven  Dials,  the 


two  were  safely  lodged  in  the  station- 
house.  Of  course  the  blue  bag  was  ex¬ 
amined  at  once,  and  this  apparently  in¬ 
nocent  receptacle  was  found  to  contain  a 
large  houseoreaker’s  “jemmy”  or  crow¬ 
bar,  a  bottle  of  aquafortis  for  testing 
gold,  and  finally,  a  small  gold  toothpick, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  fittings 
of  the  dressing  case  in  my  friend’s  back 
drawing  room,  and  which  had  apparent¬ 
ly  been  left  in  the  bag  by  mistake,  having 
got  stnck  in  the  lining.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  the  grim  smile  of  my  friend 
Sergeant  Wood  when  the  toothpick  was 
produced  from  the  blue  bag.  I  think 
that  at  that  moment  he  could  almost 
have  forgiven  the  watchers,  whose  neg¬ 
ligence  had  so  nearly  led  him  astray. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
search  the  lodgings  of  the  tall,  dark 
man.  This  task  Inspector  Fairfield  un¬ 
dertook,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
Canon-street.  After  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  landlady,  who  stoutly 
denied  that  any  such  person  was  lodging 
or  ever  had  lodged  in  her  house,  the  in¬ 
spector  at  last  got  admittance,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  search  the  house  (which  was  a 
very  large  one),  commencing  from  the 
attics.  On  reaching  the  second  story, 
on  his  way  downwards,  he  inquired  if 
any  foreigner  lived  in  any  of  the  rooms 
upon  it ;  and  to  this  the  landlady,  whose 
memory  seemed  to  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  intercourse  wdth  the  inspector, 
replied,  that  a  foreign  gentleman,  w’ho 
was  a  highly-respectable  wine  merchant, 
had  a  b^room  on  this  floor  looking 
to  the  back.  She  did  not  know  much  of 
him,  she  said,  but  he  was  very  regular  in 
his  payments,  and  very  (juiet  in  his  hab¬ 
its,  and  for  her  part  she  did  not  wish  for 
anything  more  in  a  lodger.  The  cour¬ 
teous  inspector  requested  permission  to 
have  one  look,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form,  at  the  distinguished  foreigner’s 
bedroom  ;  and  to  this  the  landlady  ac¬ 
ceded.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  door 
w'as  locked,  and  as  the  landlady  had  no 
other  key  than  that  which  she  had  given 
to  her  lodger,  and  which  he  had  doubt¬ 
less  in  his  pocket  at  that  moment,  the  in¬ 
spector  was  compelled  to  do  violence  to 
the  feelings  of  a  worthy  woman,  and 
break  open  the  door.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  remarkable  in  the  bedroom  in  any 
way  ;  it  was  a  thought  small  and  airless 
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for  a  “  wine  merchant,”  perhaps ;  but 
then  he  might  be  a  trifle  eccentric — 
many  greater  men  have  been  guilty  of 
more  striking  eccentricities,  and  yet  not 
a  word  has  been  breathed  against  their 
respectability.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  seemed  to  surprise  the  landlady, 
though  not  ])erhaps  the  inspector — her 
lodger  seeing  to  be  about  to  make  a 
journey,  and  the' room  was  disordered 
by  preparations  for  departure.  Above 
all,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a 
magniflcent  portmanteau,  brand  new, 
and  of  the  best  workmanship.  The  in¬ 
spector  lifted  it,  and  found  it  heavy ;  he 
tried  the  lid,  and  found  it  locked.  For¬ 
tunately,  he  liad  upon  his  bunch  a  key 
that  fitted  the  lock ;  and  with  many 
apologies,  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
portmanteau.  Within  it  he  found  every 
article  of  the  property  stolen  from  Folke-  I 
stone-street,  with  the  single  exception  of ! 
the  gold  toothpick  found  in  the  blue 
bag ;  but  besides  this,  the  inspector 
found  in' the  portmanteau  some  of  the 
pro|)erty  which  had  been  taken  from  the  , 
Ileuses  in  llamilton-place  and  Kensing-  i 
ton.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  they  I 
had  been  right  in  their  conclusions,  and 
that  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  was  the  plan¬ 
ner  and  perpetrator  of  ^1  these  robberies. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  The 
first  examination  of  the  prisoners  was 
taken  that  afternoon  before  the  magis¬ 
trate,  and  the  landlady  identified  the  tall, 
dark  foreigner  as  her  lodger,  and  the 
owner  of  the  jiortmanteau.  A  policeman 
swore  to  having  seen  both  prisoners 
loitering  near  the  mews  at  the  back  of 
Folkestone-street,  on  the  Sunday  evening  , 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  ;  and  so  ; 
the  chain  of  evidence  was  complete.  ) 
Evidence  was  also  given  that  both  prison- 1 
ers  had  been  previously  convicted,  and 
then  they  were  remanded,  in  order  to 
complete  the  depositions  before  commit- 1 
tal.  But  before  the  day  of  final  examina- ' 
tion,  the  tall,  dark  man,  in  utter  .despair 
as  to  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  dreading 
a  sentence  which,  at  his  age  (he  was  fitly-  i 
five),  would  probably  be  tantamount  to  | 
penal  servitude  for  life,  committed  suicide  | 
by  hanging  himself  in  his  cell  at  the  j 
House  of  Detention.  The  younger  man 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  penal  ser¬ 
vitude,  and  is  now  working  out  his  time. 

At  the  inquest  which  was  held  upon  | 


the  foreigner,  some  curious  particulars 
relating  to  his  life  were  disclosed.  He 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  of  very  reaj)ect- 
able  family,  his  father  having  b^n  agent 
to  a  French  nobleman.  He  seemed  to 
have  had  respectable  friends  in  London, 
who  had  no  idea  whatever  that  he  was  a 
burglar.  He  was  thought  by  them  to 
have  an  independent  income,  and  to 
travel  about  for  his  pleasure.  At  what 
time  of  his  life  he  took  to  burglary 
seemed  to  be  quite  unknown,  but  there 
was  no  question  as  to  his  talent  for  tlKit 
profession.  The  police  considered  him 
a  most  skilful  and  dangerous  thief,  and 
regarded  his  capture  as  an  important 
event.  His  manners  and  language  were 
remarkably  good,  and  his  appearance  was 
such  that,  if  he  had  been  met  in  a  bouse, 
he  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  some 
gentleman’s  foreign  servant.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  burglary  at  my 
friend’s  house  was  only  one  of  a  series  ; 
indeed,  among  his  papers,  a  list  of  houses 
of  the  nobility  was  found,  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  access  to  each ;  and  these, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  would 
have  been  plundered  in  succession,  had 
not  bis  career  been  stopped  by  the  police. 


CYRUS  W.  FIELD. 

OF  THE  ATLANTIO  TELXOBAPII. 

A  SKETCH  BT  THE  EOITOB. 

The  world  moves.  The  world  has 
long  been  moving  along  the  track  of 
centuries — slowly,  slowly,  through  the 
olden  ages,  and  sluggishly,  sluggishly 
along  the  dim,  dull  years  of  the  middle 
ages —  while  the  grand  gigantic  train  of 
human  forces  w:is  gathering  for  more 
rapid  movements.  Old  Father  Time 
seems  to  liave  been  very  patient  of  this 
long  delay.  He  is  never  in  a  hurry,  he 
won’t  be  hurried.  Albeit  he  is  never  be¬ 
hind  ;  but  always  prompt  and  punctual 
to  a  moment  in  all  his  arrivals,  though 
on  his  great  railway  train  he  carries  the 
world  and  all  its  kingdoms  and  monar¬ 
chies  and  their  inhabitants. 

But  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
sent  out  her  morning  signals  to  the  chief 
intellects  and  engineers  of  human  prog¬ 
ress  to  fire  up  for  a  more  rapid  advance. 
The  unruly  elements  were  caught  and 
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harnessed  and  trained  and  forced  into 
the  service  of  their  human  masters.  They 
became,  after  many  trials  and  efforts  to 
subdue  them,  obedient  and  docile.  They 
were  made  to  drive  steamships  across  the 
ocean  amid  winds  and  waves  and  storms. 
They  were  harnessed  up  to  draw  rmlway 
trains  over  the  plfuns,  along  the  valleys 
and  through  the  tunnelled  mountains,  as 
well  as  drudge  in  all  the  marts  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactories  of  the  world. 
They  became  the  tireless  servants  of  all¬ 
work.  But  mankind  are  not  easily  satis¬ 
fied  in  this  age  with  the  working  laws  of  { 
progress.  This  new  resurrection  of  in¬ 
tellectual  forces  has  gpven  birth  to  the 
continuous  cry.  Onward  /  Onward  /  Fast¬ 
er  /  Fatter  /  ^1  now  even  tlie  Sun  finds 
himself  outstripped,  and  left  behind,  in 
the  short  voyage  between  London  and 
New-York,  by  five  hours  and  forty  min¬ 
utes.  Time  henceforth  must  yield  the 
^m  and  the  mastery  to  a  swifter  element. 
This  new  competitor  in  the  race  can  car¬ 
ry  a  message  round  the  globe  quicker  by 
twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-nine  min¬ 
utes  than  Time  himself. 

The  history  of  mankind  along  the 
grand  march  of  ages  is  marked  with 
great  events,  great  deeds,  great  heroes, 
and  men  of  renown.  We  see  them  from 
afar,  upon  the  mountain  tops  of  by-gone 
ages.  We  read  of  the  events  and  of  the 
deeds  of  renown,  and  admire  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  men  who  achieved  them. 
But  renowned  men  did  not  all  live  and 
die  in  past  centuries.  The  present  age 
is  big  with  events.  Time’s  great  railway 
train  comes  heavily  laden  with  events  and 
deeds  every  day,  faster  than  all  the  his¬ 
torians  can  unload  and  store  them  away. 
Columbus,  with  three  little  pinnace  boats, 
and  a  handful  of  small  charts  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  his  own  pen,  which  we  have  seen 
still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  library  of 
Seville,  discovered  and  laid  out  a  great 
highw'^ay  for  ships  and  the  steam  navies 
of  the  world  across  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
surface  where  the  winds  and  waves  rage, 
and  the  storm -chariots  drive  furiously. 
And  now  another  man  of  indomitable  will 
and  perseverance,  henceforth  to  be  a  man 
of  enduring  renown,  has  tunnelled  a  path¬ 
way  far  down  along  the  depths  of  ocean 
where  the  winds  never  blow  and  the 
storm-chariots  nev^  drive.  Along  this 
submarine  railway  of  thought  travel  the 


mighty  interests  of  commerce  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  of  continents  and  the 
world,  quick  as  thought,  quicker  than 
time,  and  swifler  than  the  winds. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  may  be  said  to 
complete  the  work  which  Columbus  be¬ 
gan,  in  joining  the  New  World  to  the 
Old,  has  built  himself  an  enduring  mon¬ 
ument  to  his  fame,  both  under  the  ocean 
and  on  the  land,  and  on  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory,  in  this  marvellous  enterprise  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph.  Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,  is  both  a  law  of  the  Bible 
and  of  common  right  and  justice.  IVlany 
other  men  of  renown  in  the  world  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  intellect,  and  merchant  princes 
of  commerce  and  finance,  share  largely 
and  justly  in  the  honor  of  this  mightiest 
achievement  of  this  age  or  of  any  age. 
They  have  scaled,  not  the  walls  of  some 
mighty  fortress  of  strength,  but  led  the 
way  in  the  deep  darkness  and  depths 
of  ocean,  where  human  footsteps  never 
trod  before.  For  this  they  now  receive 
the  thanks  of  an  admiring  world.  Com¬ 
plete  success  can  now  1^  inscribed  on 
their  banner  as  it  floats  and  waves  in 
the  breeze  in  sight  of  both  hemispheres. 

But  we  attempt  no  adequate  eulogy — 
other  and  more  gifted  pens  have  done 
this  already,  and  will  do  it  fully.  We 
only  offer  our  humble  meed  of  praise, 
prefixing  to  it  what  we  feel  quite  sure  our 
readers  will  appreciate — an  excellent  i)or- 
trait  of  the  hero  of  the  Atlantic  Tele¬ 
graph,  which  has  been  engraved  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  London.  A  brief 
biographic  sketch  will  add  to  its  interest. 

Cyrus  West  Field  was  bom  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  November  30th, 
1819.  His  father  is  the  liev.  Dr.  Field, 
who  was  for  many  years  the  esteemed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Stockbridge,  where  he  still  lives  in  a  ven¬ 
erable  old  age.  An  elder  brother,  the 
Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  is  an  eminent 
jurist  of  New-York.  Another  brother  is 
the  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field,  sitting  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  California.  A 
still  younger  brother,  the  liev.  Henry 
M.  Field,  D.D.,  is  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Evangelist,  one  of  the  oldest  relig¬ 
ious  papers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Field  was  educaU^  in  his  native 
town,  after  which  he  commenced  his 
business  life  in  a  counting-house  in  New- 
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York,  and  became  so  eminently  success¬ 
ful  that  he  en^ueered  his  way  in  a  few 
years  to  the  chief  proprietorship  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  mercantile  establishment. 
His  native  energy  and  executive  talents 
soon  pot  him  in  possession  of  an  ample 
fortune,  so  that  in  1853  he  partially  re¬ 
tired  from  business,  and  made  an  extend¬ 
ed  tour  over  and  among  the  Andes  in 
South  America.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  the  following  year,  he 
was  solicited  to  engage  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  line  of  telegraph  in  Newfound¬ 
land.  After  mature  deliberation  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  work.  He  was  chiefly 
instnimental  in  procuring  a  charter  from 
the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  grant¬ 
ing  to  him  and  his  friends  an  exclusive 
right  for  fifty  years  to  establish  a  tele¬ 
graph  from  the  continent  of  America 
to  that  colony,  and  from  thence  to  Eu- 
rofie.  From  that  time,  Mr.  Field  de¬ 
voted  himself  with  untiring  energy  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  under¬ 
taking.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  land  line  of  telegraph 
in  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  between 
Capo  Ray  and  Cape  Breton.  He  visited 
England  in  1854  and  in  1856  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  schemes.  He 
accompanied  the  expeditions  of  1857  and 
1858,  fitted  out  with  great  care  and  ex- 
nse,  to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic, 
tween  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  The 
announcement  that  the  cable  had  been 
laid  and  landed,  connecting  the  two  con¬ 
tinents,  sent  a  lightning  thrill  through  all 
the  land,  and  men  wept  for  joy.  But 
the  success  was  temporary.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  telegrams  were  transmitted,  and 
then  the  vitality  of  the  cable  ceased. 
This  temporaiT  success,  however,  had 

Srocured  for  Mr.  Field,  on  his  arrival  in 
Tew-York,  such  an  ovation  from  a  joy¬ 
ous  public  as  we  have  not  seen  equalled 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  name,  and 
those  of  his  compeers,  blazed  in  burning 
letters  of  light  before  the  eyes  of  count¬ 
less  thousands.  Nothing  daunted  by  the 
dark  cloud  which  had  come  over  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  Mr.  Field  again  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1859,and  renewed  his  efforts,  in  the 
£ice  of  difficulties  and  discouragements 
which  would  have  appalled  a  less  reso¬ 
lute  man,  to  revive  hope  in  the  scheme  and 
make  preparation  for  another  attempt. 


“  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1854  that 
Mr.  Field  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
stupendous  achievement”  And  what¬ 
ever  credit  may  be  due  to  the  suggestion 
of  others,  it  is  most  unquestionably  due 
to  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseve¬ 
rance  of  Mr.  Field  that  the  great  work 
has  been  achieved.  The  world  will  give 
him  the  honor  of  it.  “  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1856,  the  prospectus  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  was  issued  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  £350,000,  represented 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty  shares,  of 
£1000  each.  Mr.  Field  subscribed  £88,- 
000  on  his  own  account,  and  within  one 
month  the  entire  capital  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed.”  Great  Britain  granted  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £14,000,  and  the 
United  States  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$70,000  for  twenty-five  years.  Both 
governments  grant^  the  use  of  ships- 
of-war  in  laying  the  cable.  But  re¬ 
peated  failures  required  renewed  and 
repeated  efforts,  which  demanded  all 
the  skill  and  energy  of  indomitable  per¬ 
severance.  And  when  the  stupendous 
achievement  had  progressed,  and  the 
cable  had  been  laid  down  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Valentia,' 
and  only  six  hundred  more  remained 
to  land  it  safely  at  Heart’s  Content,  it 
must  have  been  a  severe  mental  strain 
to  see  the  cable  break,  and  go  down  out 
of  sight  two  miles  and  a  half  deep  into  the 
dark  bosom  of  old  ocean.  Had  all  efforts 
for  its  completion  then  ceased,  tbe  esti¬ 
mated  loss  would  have  been  $.5,000,000,  t 
gone  in  a  moment.  But  Mr.  Field’s 
resolution  to  persevere  was  stronger  than 
the  cable  itself.  From  the  sides  of  the 
Great  Elastern  were  sent  down  at  once 
the  grappling  hooks,  twenty-five  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  which  took  hold  of  the 
lost  cable  and  lifted  it  up,  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  strain,  seven  hundred  fathoms  ; 
when  the  gear  broke,  carrying  down  two 
miles  of  lost  rope.  Another  trial  lifted 
up  the  cable  eight  hundred  fathoms,  and 
then  the  swivel  broke,  and  down  went 
two  miles  more  of  rope.  But  Mr.  Field’s 
faith  never  wavered,  and  his  efforts  never 
relaxed,  till  now  complete  success  has  re¬ 
warded  his  persevering  labors.  He  has 
crossed  the  ocean,  we  believe,  forty-one 
times  in  this  herculean  enterprise.  He 
may  now  rest  upon  his  laurels,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  rich  reward  of  his  services. 
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Since  the  above  was  written,  Ocean 
Telegraphy  has  achieved  a  new  triumph 
in  the  recovery  of  the  lost  cable  of  18Go. 
After  bringing  safely  to  land  the  new 
cable  of  the  present  year,  the  Great  Elast- 
em  and  her  attendant  ships  returned  to 
mid-ocean  to  begin  their  search.  It  was 
indeed  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay  mow ! 
The  water  was  two  miles  and  a  half 
deep.  But  they  went  armed  with  g^p- 
pling  irons  of  huge  size  and  strength, 
and  twenty  miles  of  rope  that  would  bear 
a  sti'ain  of  thirty  tons.  With  this  they 
began  fishing  in  the  deep  waters.  After 
several  attempts,  they  caught  the  lost 
cable  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  brought 
it  to  the  surface.  But  as  all  were  rejoicing 
over  their  success,  the  slippery  sea-mon¬ 
ster  glided  off  the  grapnels  and  sunk 
to  the  bottom.  To  recover  it  again  kept 
them  at  work  a  fortnight  longer.  They 
at  length  sailed  east  a  hundred  miles, 
to  where  the  water  was  more  shallow — 
that  is,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  deep! 
Here  they  finally  caught  the  cable  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  2d  of  September, 
and  brought  it  safely  on  board.  The 
news  was  instantly  dashed  to  Ireland, 
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and  back  by  the  other  cable  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  was  known  the  same  afternoon 
in  New- York.  The  Great  Eastern  at 
once  began  paying  out,  and  on  Saturday 
following,  the  8th  of  September,  brought 
the  cable  safely  to  the  shore.  On  this 
second  triumph  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  knew  no  bounds.  The  despatch 
to  the  New-York  press  says  Uiat  when 
the  shore  end  was  brought  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  house,  the  crew  from  the  man-of- 
war  seized  Mr.  Field,  and  the  engineers 
Canning  and  Clifford,  and  raised  tliem 
over  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  cheered 
them  vociferously.  The  next  day,  the 
Great  Eastern,  having  done  her  work 
well,  sailed  for  England,  while  Mr.  Field 
embarked  on  the  Medway  to  lay  another 
cable  across  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  so 
as  to  have  a  double  line  to  Newfoundland, 
as  well  as  across  the  ocean. 

The  Hiatorj/  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Field  (noticed  by  us  else- 
whereX  is  intensely  interesting,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  full  and  reliable  narrative  of  the 
chief  incidents  and  steps  embraced  in 
this  marvellous  enterprise. 
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LOVFS  LIGHT. 

Last  j'ear  she  wandered  through  the  wood, 
The  Spring  was  on  the  breeze, 

And  overhead,  among  the  trees, 

The  building  cushats  cooed  and  cooed ; 

And  all  around  a  hundred  notes 
Poured  fresh  and  sweet  from  warbling  throats. 
And  she  was  gay  with  Earth’s  glad  mood. 

With  girlish  laughing  glee  she  strayed 
Amid  the  primrose  flowers. 

And  from  the  hawthorn  shook  in  showers 
The  fragrant  blossoms — wanton  maid — 

And  making  havoc  as  she  went, 

Her  merry  voice  glad  snatches  sent 
Of  song  and  carol  through  the  glade. 

Again  the  Spring  was  in  the  grove. 

Blithe  carolled  every  bird, 

And  overhead  again  a'ere  heard 
The  plaintive  cushats  crooning  love ; 

.Again  along  the  primrose  glade. 

Beneath  the  thorns  the  maiden  strayed. 

And  felt  the  Spring  her  pulses  move. 

But  not  again  she  shook  the  sprays 
With  playful  fingers  rude. 

To  scatter  in  her  careless  mood 


Their  blooms  along  the  forest  ways; 

But  violet,  and  primrose  fair, 

She  gathered  in  a  garland  rare. 

And  lily  bells,  and  fragrant  mays. 

And  she  was  glad,  she  knew  not  why — 
And  yet  her  heart  knew  well 
That  fairer  smiled  each  bloomy  dell. 
And  brighter  glowed  the  glowing  sky  ; 
The  stilly  beauty  of  the  place. 

Had  passed  intoTier  musing  face, 

And  softened  all  her  lustrous  eye. 

And  through  the  wo<HlIand  on  she  moved. 
Until  she  reached  the  stile. 

And  resting  there,  saw  many  a  mile 
Of  field  and  mead,  where  cattle  roved ; 
The  homestead  and  the  cottage  small. 
Her  eye  dwelt  lovingly  on  all — 

She  lov^  them,  fur  she  was  beloved. 

Last  year  she  was  a  wayward  child, 

A  merry  madcap  thing. 

And  frolic  an  the  birds  that  wing 
Their  random  flights  along  the  wild ; 

But  Love  has  come,  and  everywhere. 

In  blooming  earth,  in  balmy  air, 

It  seems  as  though  an  angel  smiled. 
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And  what  ia  Love  ?  A  sympathy. 

An  intuition  rare, 

A  sense  Uiat  need  hath  ne’er 
Of  words  to  thread  the  intricacy 
Of  thought  and  feeling’s  maze, 

A  foretaste  of  the  eternal  day  s. 

When  Ood  shall  lighten  every  eye. , 
—ComJiill  Mtigazine.  C.  D. 


THE  VINES. 

W iNTEE  was  dead,  and  all  the  torpid  earth 
Was  tlirobbing  with  the  pulses  of  the  Spring, 
And  cold  was  gone,  and  suffering  and  dearth. 
And  tlie  glad  fruit  trees  at  the  blossoming ; 
And  meads  were  green,  and  all  the  stalwart 
woods 

Felt  the  sap  rising  from  their  mosey  roots 
To  their  proud  crowns,  whose  coronet  of  buds 
Burst  with  the  morning  into  tender  shoots 
Of  living  verdure.  Hid  among  the  leaves 
Of  early  foliaged  shrubs  and  ivied  bushes. 

And  in  warm  crannies  of  the  sheltering  eaves 
Sat  on  their  nests  the  patient  mother  thrushes. 

A  cottage  stood  upon  a  south  hill-side. 

The  sun  looked  down  on  it  through  the  gla<l 
days. 

Without,  within,  the  mellow  golden  tide 
Flowed  in  bright  floods  or  penetrating  rays. 
And  made  a  glory  in  each  little  chamber. 

All  reds  warmed  into  rubies  for  the  minute. 
And  every  bit  of  yellow  became  amber. 

The  while  tlie  rays  in  passing  linger^  in  it. 
Beside  the  porch  there  grew  a  sturdy  vine, 
Rugged  and  knotted  was  the  tough  brown 
stem. 

About  the  rustic  pillars  did  he  twine, 

With  garlands  in  the  summer  dressing  them. 
Proud  was  he  of  hie  beauty  and  his  vigor. 

And  of  his  fragrant  blossoms  and  sweet  fruit, 
He  feared  no  blight,  nor  winter’s  sharpest  rigor 
To  work  him  liarm  in  stem,  or  branch,  or  root. 
About  his  foot  the  little  children  played, 

The  sunbeams  glinted  through  him  on  their 
hair. 

Above,  the  sparrows  twittered  as  they  made 
Their  ragged  nests,  or  fed  their  nestlings  bare ; 
And  all  the  household  loved  him.  He  had  seen 
Three  generations  born  ;  the  babes  that  lay 
Cooing  on  mothers’  laps  i’  the  shadow  green 
Of  his  cool  boughs  he  watched  from  day  to 
day 

Growing  to  well-knit  youths  and  maidens  comely, 
Whis{)ering  and  listening  to  lovers’  vows, 
Thenoe  to  staid  men  and  quiet  matrons  homely, 
And  hoary  elders  white  with  age’s  snows. 

A  very  patriarch  of  vines  he  flourisheil. 

Tended  by  all  with  reverence  and  love, 

As  much  by  human  care  and  tendance  nourished 
As  by  the  showers  from  the  skies  above. 

But  now  a  change  had  come.  Last  autumn  tide, 
Wlien  all  his  clusters  were  in  ripest  splendor, 
A  young  man  with  a  young  wife  by  his  side 
Sat  watching  from  the  porch  the  moonlight 
tender; 

His  arm  was  round  her ;  on  his  shoulder  lay 
Her  fair  young  head  in  perfect,  blissful  rest. 


Softly  around  him  stole  the  shadows  gray, 

Wliile  the  last  lustre  faded  from  the  west. 

He  raised  his  arm  to  the  o’erhanging  bough. 

And  plucked  a  cluster:  “Dear  old  vine,”  he 
said, 

“  Strong  as  he  is,  and  hale  and  hearty  now. 

Can  he  outlive  us  t  Will  he  not  be  dead 
Before  the  baby-angel  every  day 

Brings  to  us  near  and  nearer,  shall  be  grown 
A  sturdy  youth,  or  maiden  fair  and  gay — 

Before  our  budding  flower  shall  be  blown  ? 
Here,  then,  beside  him  let  us  plant  and  rear 
A  shoot  that  may  in  course  of  time  succeed 
him. 

That,  as  he  wanes,  shall  flourish,  year  by  year, 
Uea<-hing  to  ripeness  as  our  children  need 
him." 

And  so  ’twas  done :  the  venerable  vine 
No  longer  stood  alone ;  his  vigorous  age 
Was  thus  despised  I  his  haleness  called  decline  ! 
Through  all  his  fibres  thrilled  a  jealous  rage. 

And  now  the  Spring  was  come  with  all  its  dews 
And  all  its  tender  showers  and  smiling  lights. 
And  vivid  earthly  greens  and  skyey  blues. 

Its  long  sweet  days,  its  brief  and  iierfumed 
nights ; 

And  the  young  vine  more  forward  than  the  old. 
Was  waking  with  the  Spring,  each  downy  bud 
Was  softly  swelling,  ready  to  unfold 

A  rosy  shoot,  mantling  with  youthful  blood. 
The  old  vine  looked  uf^n  it :  all  the  hate 
Winter  had  paralyzed  now  miick  awoke ; 

Must  he  then  yield  to  this  ignohle  fate  ? 

Was  there  not  time  yet  for  a  final  stroke? 

Yes;  like  a  serpent  should  his  limbs  enlace 
His  feeble  rival,  crushing  out  his  breath ; 

With  hideous  semblance  of  a  love  embrace 
Consigning  him  to  slow  and  certain  death. 

Yes,  such  should  be  his  vengeance.  With  that 
thought 

He  drew  from  tender  dews  and  balmy  showers 
All  nourishment,  and  from  the  rich  soil  sought 
Increasing  strength  to  renovate  his  powers. 
And,  day  by  day,  he  near  and  nearer  drew 
To  his  young  rival,  stretching  a  baleful  arm. 
Whose  real  aim  the  other  never  knew. 

But  deemed  that  kindness  which  was  meant  for 
harm. 

“  Trulj’,”  he  said,  “  O  patriarch,  I  need 
The  aid  thou  offerest ;  my  feebleness 
So  sorely  presses  on  me  that,  indeed. 

I  bless  the  arm  that  seeks  to  make  it  less. 

To  thee  I  turn,  to  thee  I  gladly  cling ; 

Support  me,  aid  me,  let  me  closely  twine 
Around  thee  and  about  thee,  let  me  fling 
Aloft  my  tender  limbs  upheld  by  thine !  ” 

Tlie  old  vine  paused  confounded ;  was  it  so 
His  aim  had  been  conceived  of?  should  he 
prove 

Instead  of  trusted  friend,  malignant  foe  ? 

Bring  murderous  hate  in  lieu  of  help  and  love  ? 
No  !  perish  sucli  a  tliought  1  henceforth  his  aim 
Should  be  to  lend  the  vigor  of  his  arm 
To  rear  the  tender  youngling,  fun  the  flame 
Of  kindling  life,  protect  him  ’gainst  all  harm. 

And  thus  they  grew  together,  each  enlacing 
The  other,  mingling  wreaths  of  tender  leaves ; 
Supported  by  their  mutual  embracing 
Each  to  the  other  strength  and  succor  gives. 
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And  so  the  years  drew  onward,  ever  bring^ing 
Their  moM  of  change ;  to  youth  maturity, 

The  young  life  into  fuller  life  upepringing, 

Tlie  ag^  feeling  that  the  stern  decree 
That  doomed  it  had  gone  forth :  no  more  Spring's 
blessing 

Could  kiss  it  into  bud  and  scented  bloom ; 

No  lodger  Summer's  dear  and  warm  caressing 
Restore  lost  strength,  or  save  it  from  its  doom. 

"  Wife,”  said  the  dweller  in  the  cottage  (Time 
Had  gentiy  dealt  with  him,  a  silrer  streak 
Marked  here  and  there  brown  locks,  yet  man¬ 
hood’s  prime 

Still  lingered  in  his  frame;  the  matron's 
cheek 

A  ruddier  bloom  displayed ;  the  husband’s  arm 
Enclasped  an  ampler  form  in  its  embrace 
Than  timt  which  in  an  eyening  still  and  warm 
Reclined  upon  him  in  that  self-same  place) — 

“  Wife,  see  the  young  vine  planted  on  the  day 
Our  boy  was  bom ;  'tie  twenty  years  ago ; 

How  both  have  thriven  since  that  bless^  May ! 

A  happy  thought  of  mine,  wife,  was't  not  so, 

To  plant  it  then  ?  Our  dear  old  vine,  I  knew, 
Ilale  though  it  was,  could  not  much  longer 
last. 

Before  the  babe  to  early  manhood  grew. 

Its  fmiting  days  would  all  be  gone  and  past 
And  now  'tis  dead  and  only  fit  to  make 
A  faggot  for  the  autumn  evening  hearth. 

Fetch  me  my  axe,  this  very  day  I'll  take 

Its  sapless  boughs  ana  stems  from  off  the 
earth.” 

He  said,  but  said  in  vain.  About,  around 

The  rugged  stem,  the  branches  dead  and  dry, 
The  younger  vine  its  limbs  so  close  had  wound, 
'Twere  scarcely  passible  e’en  to  descry 
Where  life  and  death  united.  Hate  is  strong. 
But  strong  trae  love  can  conquer  strongest 
hate ; 

Love’s  victories  are  as  Troth’s,  bring  right  from 
»'rong. 

And  wage  successful  war  with  Time  and  Fate. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


A  VENETIAN  BRIDAL. 

Sna  is  dancing  in  the  palace. 

In  the  palace  on  the  sea; 

Down,  far  down,  the  sullen  water 
Floweth  silently. 

She  is  radiant  in  her  beauty. 
Pearls  her  ebon  ringlets  twine. 

Rubies  glisten  on  her  finger. 
Sapphires  on  her  bosom  shine. 

She  is  queen  of  every  heart  there. 
Envy  of  the  beauteous  train ; 

On  her  looks  are  fiefdoms  pending. 
Deadliest  loss  and  loftiest  gain. 

Princes  for  her  sake  are  sighing ; 
She  is  fairest,  first  of  all 

Who  are  dancing  in  the  palace 
At  the  Doge’s  festival. 

Dancing  in  the  Doge's  palace 
In  the  palace  on  the  sea ; 

Down,  far  down,  the  turbid  water 
RoUeth  sullenly. 


For  her  love  a  royal  bosom 
Beats  with  fierce  desire ; 

Unrequited  jiaasinn,  burning 
Like  consuming  fire. 

Wherefore  doth  Mie  shrink  and  quiver 
When  he  breathes  her  name? 
Wherefore  is  her  cheek  and  bosom 
Dyed  with  crimson  shame? 

And  her  eager  eye  turns  from  him, 
Glancing  far  astray 
For  some  absent  one,  regretful 
Of  Ids  long  delay. 

Fu'd  upon  her  witb  dark  moaning, 

(flare  those  baleful  eyes; 

Fast  clench’d,  by  tlio  wrist,  he  holds  her : 

'*  Thou  art  mine  I  My  prize  ! 

VainTy  from  the  fowler's  clutches 
Would  the  bird  take  flight ; 

’Gainst  the  strong  is  no  au{>ealing. 

Here,  where  might  is  right.” 

They  are  dancing  in  the  Doge’s 
Palace  on  the  sea ; 

Down,  far  down,  the  cruel  water 
Murmurs  mockingly. 

But  her  cheek  grows  white :  he  comes  not, 
Ck)mes  not,  whom  she  loves. 

Droo|)ing,  vacant,  ’mong  the  dancers 
Listlessly  she  moves. 

Heard  she  not  the  heavy  footsteps 
Cross  the  bridge  of  doom  T 
Nor  the  iron  fetters  clanking 
Of  tlie  living  tomb  T 
Hears  she  not  a  sudden  splashing 
In  the  tide  beneath  T 
I>rown’d  in  tones  of  mirth  and  music 
Are  the  sounds  of  Death. 

She  is  leaning  from  her  casement 
O’er  the  dark  polluted  tide. 

Long  ere  set  of  sun  to-morrow 
She  will  be  a  prince’s  bride. 

Little  weens  the  royal  bridegroom. 
Dreaming  of  her  in  his  sleep, 

How  she  watches  at  her  casement 
In  the  dead  of  night,  to  weep. 

“  Oh  thou  dark  and  dismal  channel, 
Fisher’s  net  was  never  cast 
In  thy  guilty  waters,  shrouding 
Bloody  secrets  of  the  past. 

In  the  day  of  retribution. 

When  thy  waves  are  backward  roll’d. 
What  an  awful  revelation 

Shall  the  startled  world  behold  ! 

Yet  my  spirit  yearncth  o’er  tliee. 

And  my  envious  eyes  would  peer 
Through  thy  myst’ries,  to  recover 
All  my  broken  heart  holds  dear. 

Wliat  a  pearl  lies  hid  beneath  thee  I 
I  would  venture  fathoms  deep 
To  regain  my  stolen  treasure 

Which  thy  gloomy  caverns  keep. 

They  have  made  me  fast,  their  victim  I 
But  I  scorn  their  utmost  might 
I  will  break  my  chain.  Beloved, 

And  will  be  with  thee  to-night  1  ” 

They  are  waiting  in  the  palace. 

Bridegroom,  kinsmen,  guests  and  all : 
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A^lierefore  does  the  Isdy  tarry 
From  the  weddinr  festival  T 
What  a  rare  and  splendid  pa^ant  ! 

What  a  scene  of  pomp  and  pride  I 
Nothing  at  the  marria^i^  festa 
Wantinf^,  but,  alas  I  the  bride. 

I  Hearts  grow  ■ick  with  hope  deferred  ; 
Livid  is  the  brideffroom’s  cheek  ; 

Near  and  distant  for  the  lady 
Hb;h  and  low  in  vain  they  seek. 
Bridein'ooin,  ’twixt  thy  dreams  and  waking 
Blissful  dreaming  of  thy  bride — 
Heard'st  thou  not  a  splash,  a  ripple 
Break  the  stillness  of  the  tide  ? 

She  is  safe  for  ever  from  thee. 

Wilt  thou  seek  her  in  the  deeps 
Of  the  foul  forbiddeu  waters 

Where  thy  favoe’d  rival  sleeps  T 

Roll  on,  woful,  wicked  waters, 
liear  them  out  into  the  sea ; 

Let  them  lie  all  undefilbd 
In  the  blue  immensity  I 

There  is  mourning  in  the  palace. 

In  the  [>alace  on  the  sea ; 

Down,  far  down,  the  doomed  waters 
Throb  lamentingly. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


VENICE. 

Agaix  upon  the  lips  of  men 
It  passes,  a  familiar  word, 

V xxETiA ! — poetry  of  names — 

Sweetest  and  saddest  earth  has  heard  ; 
Once,  noblest,  too,  for  she  has  shone 
Sinifle  and  lustrous  as  a  star. 

Nor  always  one  {lortending  woe. 

Or  lurid  with  the  reek  of  war. 

Bright  through  the  far  receding  past 
The  radiance  of  her  greatness  glows. 
As  from  the  marge  of  sunlit  seas, 

A  path  of  light  ascending  goes ; 

And  glorious  even  in  her  fidl. 

She  shines,  as  when  in  western  skies 
The  blooming  purple  faints  and  fades. 

And  all  the  golden  glory  dies. 

Grand  were  the  old  barbaric  days 
When  in  her  regal  splendor  throned 
She  ruled — a  light-effulging  sphere, 

By  tributary  Kingdoms  zoned; 

The  Cleopatra  of  the  earth 

She  revelled  then,  while  on  her  breast 
The  wealth  of  all  the  Orient  glowed 
And  blinded  the  adoring  West 

Noble  those  days  when  in  her  pride 
She  brook’d  no  bridegroom  but  the  sea. 
And  in  its  rough  embraces  caught 
The  fatal  longing — to  be  free  I 
Fatal,  since  Despotisms  yet 

Shrank  from  that  light  of  later  times  ; 
Or  saw  and  hated  what  they  saw. 

And  held  it  heaviest  of  crimes. 

Ob  !  saddest  spectacle  of  earth — 

That  queehly  brow  the  common  scorn. 


Its  grandeur  wholly  passed  away. 

Its  beauty  utterly  forlorn  I 
A  desolation  as  of  death 

Has  stricken  to  that  royal  heart — 

What  but  a  memory  is  her  fame  T 
Where  in  the  present  is  her  part  ? 

And  for  the  future  T  years  will  die,  . 

And  years  on  years,  revolving  moons 
Will  gild  her  lion’s  shadowy  wings. 

And  tremble  in  her  still  lagunes. 

But  never  will  the  hour  return 
'That  yields  her  back  her  ancient  reign. 
And  never  will  the  nations  bend 
In  homage  at  her  feet  again. 

The  past  is  past.  No  second  prime. 

No  second  summer  beauty  knows. 

And  she,  the  fallen,  the  forlorn. 

Has  but  her  memories  and  her  woes ; 
No  gleams  of  freedom  stir  her  heart. 

No  visions  of  recovered  power — 

Only  her  beauty  cannot  die. 

And  it  and  sorrow  are  her  dower. 

— Lontlon  Soeietif.  W.  S. 


SUMMER  EVE. 

Faik  Summer  Eve  !  sweet  as  the  purling  stream. 
To  {larchid  li|>8,  amid  Arabian  sand. 

Calm  as  the  silent  echoes  of  a  dream. 

That  wafts  the  exile  to  his  native  land. 

Kind  Summer  Eve  !  life’s  hard  realities 
Are  melted  by  thy  spirit-soothing  breath. 

The  stricken  heart  forgets  its  miseries. 

The  dying  dreams  not  hopelessly  of  death. 

Cool  Summer  Eve  !  thy  gentle  murmurings 
Tell  me  of  happy  moments,  ever  fled. 

Nor  heed  the  stub^rn  course  of  Saturn’s  wings. 
But  dare  the  footsteps  of  the  past  to  tread. 

Sweet  Summer  Eve  !  I’ve  sat  and  watched  thee 
die. 

And  one  by  one  the  timid  starlets  shine. 
Celestial  rivals  of  her  gli.stening  eye. 

Whose  loving  hand  was  fondly  clasped  in  mine. 

Dear  Summer  Eve  !  we  sat  and  watched  thee  die. 
From  twilight  shadows  into  glooms  of  night. 
Nor  recked  how  fast  the  happy  hours  could  fly. 
When  love  had  lent  his  pinions  to  their  flight. 

Still  Summer  Eve  I  thou  hast  full  many  a  tale ; 

Fain  would  I,  lingering,  hearken  yet  to  thee. 
Charmer  of  grief,  though  other  loves  may  fail, 

A  welcome  thou  wilt  ever  meet  from  me. 

— London  Society.  G.  B.  R. 


CANUTE  THE  DANE. 

BT  WILUAM  joins. 

Caxdtb  the  Dane  was  a  resolute  man, 
Accustom’d  to  say,  “  Let  them  cheat  me  who  can. 
I  will  think  as  I  like,  and  do  lust  what  I  please— 
I  am  king  of  the  Angles,  and  lord  of  the  seas.” 
But  just  as  he  said  this  his  toes  touch’d  the  tide. 
And  he  tuck’d  up  his  garments,  and  swallow’d 
his  pride. 
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But  he  tiiu^ed  the  ears  of  his  sycophant  knaves, 

Who  had  echoed  hit  crowing  as  lord  of  the 
waves. 

Canute  the  Dane  was  a  frolicsome  king; 

lie  would  onier  his  serving-men  all  in  a  ring, 

Who  belalwr’d  each  other  through  thick  and 
through  thin. 

Till  warcely  a  bone  was  left  cover’d  with  skin. 

Then  grim  smiled  the  monarch,  and  took  his  re- 
past, 

W^hile  a  gratified  look  on  the  champions  ho  cast; 

“  Figiit  away  as  you  like,”  said  the  hardy  old 
Dane, 

“  It  will  toughen  your  ribs  when  I  want  you 
again.” 

Canute  the  Dane  was  a  bibulous  man, 

Ue  could  clear  at  one  draught  a  large  measure  or 
can ; 

No  noble  could  match  him  for  swearing  and 
drinking. 

Yet  he  slept  with  one  eye,  while  the  other  was 
winking, 

He  laid  on  the  taxes,  and  sharpen’d  the  axes, 

And  scatter'd  the  men  of  rebellion  and  strife ; 

But  what  with  his  swilling,  his  milling,  and  kill- 
ing, 

lie  led  his  wild  subjects  a  terrible  life. 

— Beniley't  Mitedlany. 


REQUIEM. 

Sr  THB  AOTBOB  OF  “  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEMTLBllAir.” 

“  Lux  Etema  Incest  eii  I 
Dona  eU  requiem  I  ” 

Oh  the  hour — the  hour  supernal. 

When  they  met  tlie  light  eternal — 

These,  laid  down  at  iMt  to  sleep 
In  a  silence  dark  and  deep— 

Waking — Lo  1  the  night’s  away — 
Light  eternal — light  eternal — 

Full,  soul-satisfying  day  I 

Eyes  of  mine,  thus  hungry  gazing 
Into  the  far  concave,  blazing 
With  a  dazzling  blueness  bright — 

Ye  are  blind  as  death  or  night; 

While  my  dead,  their  open’d  eyes 
Mute  upraising,  past  all  praising. 

Pierce  into  God’s  mysteries. 

Oh  their  wisdom,  boundless,  holy  ! 

Oh  their  knowledge,  large  as  lowly  I 
Oh  their  deep  peace  after  pain — 

Loss  forgotten,  life  all  gain  I 

And,  O  God  I  what  deep  love  moves 
These,  now  wholly  nourished  solely 
In  'Thee,  who  a!rt  Love  of  loves ! 

Ye  our  Dead,  for  whom  we  pray  not; 
Unto  whom  wild  words  we  say  not. 
Though  we  know  not  but  ye  hear, 
Though  we  often  feel  ye  near : 

Go  into  eternal  light  I 
Yon  we  stay  not,  and  betray  not 
Back  Into  our  dim  half-night 

Well  we  trow  ye  fain  would  teach  os. 
And  your  spirit  arms  would  reach  us 


Tenderly  from  farthest  heaven. 

But  to  ns  this  is  not  given; 

Humble  faith  the  lesson  sole 
Ye  may  preach  us,  all  and  each — us 
Bound  unto  t^a  self-same  goaL 

Lesson  grand — hard  of  discerning : 
Faintly  seen,  with  mighty  yearning 
At  grave  sides,  or  in  the  throes 
Of  our  utmost  joys  and  woes  : 

But  one  day  will  come  the  call ; 
When,  thus  earning  the  last  learning. 
Like  our  Dead,  we  shall  know  all. 


AN  ORCHARD  SONG. 

W iNTEB  orchards,  piled  with  branches  gaunt  and 
lichened,  stiff  and  bare. 

Blackening  to  the  dreary  landscape  when  the 
snow-clouds  numb  the  air. 

How  the  robin  loves  to  linger  twittering  in  the 
ta'ilight  there  I 

Spring-time  orchanls,  flushed  with  sunshine, 
calling  buds  to  open  wide— 

Rounded  buds,  like  fairy  vases,  with  the  finest 
emerald  dyed. 

Shedding  perfume  to  the  breezes  as  they  swing 
from  side  to  side. 

Summer  orchards,  white  with  blossoms,  dropping 
white  flakes  all  around 

Wafted,  oh,  so  softly,  downwards,  till  they  rest 
without  a  sound 

With  the  dewdrops,  and  the  daisies,  and  the 
mosses  on  the  ground. 

Autumn  orchards,  dense  with  leafage,  bowered 
thickly  overliead. 

Where  the  clustering  pears  and  apples  ripen  slow¬ 
ly  brown  and  red, 

And  the  children  search  for  windfalls  in  the 
grass,  with  careful  tread. 

Orchards,  orchards,  all  your  lessons  for  our  learn¬ 
ing  are  not  few : 

Would  our  souls  could  sun  and  ripen,  bearing 
fruit  as  we  see  you  ! 

Would  onr  lives  bent  to  God’s  finger  with  an 
answer  just  as  true ! 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Spare  Hour*.  By  Jons  Brown,  M.D.  Second 
series.  Boston:  Ticknor  <t  Fields.  1866.  The 
author  of  Rab  and  hi*  Friend*  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  publi^.  Some  of  the  fifteen  essays 
which  are  comprised  in  this  volume  are  among 
the  choicest  proiluctions  of  his  pen.  The  first, 
on  John  Leech,  to  whose  artistic  skill  Pntich  is 
so  greatly  indebted,  is  highly  appreciative ;  while 
the  next,  on  Marjorie  Fleming,  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  child,  towards  whom  Walter  Scott  cher¬ 
ished  a  remarkable  affection,  is  among  the  most 
interesting  sketches  we  have  ever  read.  The 
Lav  Sermons  addressed  to  the  working  classes, 
and  some  of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  preached  by 
the  author  in  a  mission  chapel  in  Edinburp'h,  are 
unique  in  their  way,  but  charming  for  their  sim- 
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plicity  and  common  sense,  and  admirably  adapted  rial  historical  volnme  that  on^iit  to  be  put  into 
to  do  good.  every  library  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a 

.  just  tribute  to  the  enterprise,  the  daring,  and 
Thf  hemptont.  By  11.  R.  P.  Ca^ain  ChrU-  f^ith  of  the  men  wlio  have  achieved  this  new 
ftVs  Gratuiilaitffkter.  By  Mrs.  Lamb  (Ruth  Buck),  ^nd  important  con(|ue8t,  and  joined  tlie  New 
New-York:  .M.  W.  I>o*R  These  two  volumes  are  World  to  the  Old,  and  e8i>ecially  to  Mr.  Cyrus 
designed  for  advanced  juveniles.  The  first  illus-  w.  Field,  to  whom  the  world  is  mainly  indebted 
trates  the  dangers  and  evils  of  intcmpt'rnnce,  and  for  it.  See  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Field  for  further 
might  be  read  jirofitably  by  grown-up  cliildren.  particulars. 

The  other  is  a  story  of  the  sea,  or  rather  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  who  long  followed  the  sea,  and  is  Bacon' t  Desrri/ttiw  Handbook  of  America — 
full  of  interesting  incidents.  They  are  both  books  Comprising  History,  Geography,  Agriculture, 
that  can  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Railways,  Mines,  Fi- 
aud  youth.  nance.  Government,  Politics,  Education,  Religion, 

etc.  By  G BORO K  Wasuisoton  Bacon,  F.R.G.S., 
JIov  I  Manaffcd  my  Children  from  Infancy  to  and  AViluam  Georuk  Larkins,  B.A.  G.  W. 
Marriaye.  By  Mrs.  Sv arren.  lioston :  Loring.  Bacon  «t  Co.,  London,  and  6  Beekman  -  street, 
1866.  This  t>ouk  has  had  a  large  sale  in  England.  New-York.  The  lengthy  title  page  indicates  the 
It  is  by  the  author  of  How  J  Afanayeil  my  Home  character  of  this  work.  The  execution  is  good. 
on  Two  Hundred  Pound*  a  Year.  Mrs.  Warren  A  vast  amount  of  information,  in  the  form  of  de- 
])ossessus  sterling  good  sense,  a  wide  exi>erience  scription,  statistics,  and  ma|>s,  is  here  brought 
and  observation,  and  Christian  {irinciple.  The  together  and  arranged  skilfully.  It  is  an  ad- 
style  is  simple,  and  the  work  is  eminently  sug-  mirable  book  to  put  into  the  hand  of  any  travel- 
gestive.  Mothers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  profited  ler,  and  especially  the  intelligent  foreigner,  thou- 
by  the  reading  of  it.  sands  of  whom  we  may  now  exfiect  will  dock  to 

our  shores,  and  desire  just  the  aid  and  infor- 
Philip  Kamediffe  ;  or,  the  Moral*  of  May  Fair,  mation  which  it  contains. 

By  Mrs,  Edwards.  Mr.  Winkfield.  A  novel.  _ 

New-York  ;  American  News  Comjiany.  1866. 

These  are  English  stories  of  very  unequal  merit.  ART, 

The  latter  is  dull  and  stupid,  even  beyond  most  r .  i  i  i 

of  the  school  to  which  it  mdongs,  and  we  cannot  .  dAtho  Photography  is  the  name  given  by  the 
see  what  is  to  sell  it.  The  other  will  command  a  inventors  and  jmtentees,  Messrs.  Bullock  Broth¬ 
wide  circle  of  readers,  both  on  account  of  the  Leamington,  to  a  process  by  which  a  pho- 

story  itself  and  the  popularity  of  the  author,  tograph  may  be  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc,  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  is  no  mean  writer,  and  we  think  impr^ions  taken  from  these.  It  is  no  part  of 
this  among  the  best  of  her  productions.  Not  deMribe  the  process  ;  a  copy  of  the 

that  we  think  it  faultless.  It  is  intensely  sensa-  specification  of  the  patent  now  in  our  hands 
tional.  It  is  a  terrible  record  of  immorality.  But  would  enable  us  to  do  this ;  but  of  its  results  we 
it  is  written  with  decided  ability,  and  the  interest  from  several  prints!  specimens  which 

is  kept  up  to  the  close.  Marguerite,  the  sweet,  have  been  forwarueti  to  us.  These  pictures,  con- 
pure,  and  beautiful  child  of  nature,  and  Philip,  of  landscapes  and  of  architecture,  certain- 

the  cultivated,  accomplished,  and  tainted  mau  of  |y  very  favorably  that  the 

Uie  world,  are  the  chief  characters  ;  and  the  invention  in  its  present  state  is  likely  to  take 
j^uilty  jiassion  of  the  latter  was  the  evil  star  of  of  any  other  mode  of  illustrative  print- 

the  mriuer,  and  finally  tarnished  her  womanly  especially  the  landscajies,  corn- 

honor  and  virtue,  and  sent  her  to  an  untimely  weak  in  color  and  indistinct  in  detail  ; 

KTave.  The  story  ends — as  one  anticipates  from  bow  far  these  defects  may  be  attributable  to  the 
the  first — in  irremediable  ruin  and  tragic  horror  photograjih  itself,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  just 
and  darkness.  possible  they  may  DC  traced  to  an  absence  of 

brilliancy  in  the  original  copy  of  the  subject. 
JPintory  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  By  Henry  There  is,  however,  a  remedy  for  any  such,  or 
M.  Field,  D.D.  New-York:  Charles  Scribner  even  other,  defects,  inasmuch  as  we  arc  informed 
<k  Co.  1866,  We  had  supposed,  in  common  with  that  the  stone  or  zinc-plate  to  which  the  picture 
many  others,  that  the  “  Atlantic  Telegraph  ”  had  is  transferred,  may  be  worked  upon  by  an  artist 
become  an  “  old  story.”  But  wo  were  mistaken,  to  any  extent,  in  the  same  manner  a.s,if  he  had 
as  w’e  find  on  reading  this  volume,  prepared  by  to  draw  the  entire  subject  upon  either  material. 
Dr.  Field,  our  friend  of  the  New-Yorlj  Atianye/M<,  The  chief,  perhaps  we  should  add  the  only,  ad- 
and  brother  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Fielid.  His  rela-  vantage  desirable  from  the  process,  so  fur  as  we 
tioiis  with  his  brother  have  given  him  access  to  can  see,  is  cheapness  of  reproduction.  These 
all  the  means  and  sources  of  information,  and  thus  litho-photographic  prints,  which  look  very  like 
enabled  him  to  write  a  full  and  reliable  history  ordinary  lithographs,  can  be  produced  at  a  far 
of  thi.s  grandest  achievement  of  modern  times,  less  cost  than  photographs,  and  much  lower  than 
And  it  is  not  a  dry  and  formal  record  of  facts,  lithographs  on  whiai  the  draughtsman  has  em- 
but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  grand  enterprise  ployed  his  time  and  talents.  Probably  farther 
— so  unique,  so  wonderful,  and  persevered  in  in  the  experiments  will  enable  Messrs.  Bullock  to  im- 
foce  of  so  many  and  such  formidable  obstacles —  prove  upon  their  invention,  for  we  can  only  at 
and  the  skill  in  grouping  the  incidents  and  facts  present  see  in  it  the  elements  of  lasting  success, 
which  constitute  the  history,  is  as  exciting  and  The  Portrait  of  the  Queen  for  Mr.  Peabody  is 
full  of  interest  as  any  romance.  Dr.  Field  has  now  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Dickin.son’s  in  Bond- 
achieved  the  task  nobly,  and  produced  a  memo-  street — that  is,  the  likeness  on  cardboard  from 
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which  the  enamel  is  to  be  painted,  for  be  it  |  gucceseore.  The  announcement  of  this  impor- 
understood  this  is  the  step  preliminarv  to  the  |  tant  publication  has  fpren  great  satisfaction 
working  of  a  careful  enamel  picture,  "fhe  occa-  I  to  the  students  of  Mexican  history,  who  have 
sion  which  has  called  forth  this  really  admirable  ,  hitherto  only  been  able  to  obtain  with  great 
work,  and  the  circumstances  in  association  with  ]  difficulty  ns.  copies  of  a  few  of  the  instructions, 
ita  pi^uction,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interest-  The  Diario  proposes  to  publish  the  instructions 
ing  jwrtraits  of  the  Queen  that  has  yet  been  seen,  of  the  Vicer<»ys  which  exist  in  the  general  ar- 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  vignette  of  exquisite  i  chives,  including  some  which  the  said  Viceroys 
finish.  The  sire  is  fourteen  inches  long  by  nine  j  received  from  the  Court.  If  we  are  correctly 
or  ten  in  width,  dimensions  beyond  those  of  any  |  informed,  only  the  following  are  preserved  in 
panel  that  has  yet  been  attempteil  in  enamel  i  the  archives :  “  Instruccion  del  Sr.  conde  de 
portraiture.  In  order  that  the  likeness  should  be  >  Revillagigedo  (el  primero)  al  8r  marques  de  las 
wanting  in  nothing  as  far  as  her  Majesty  was  1  Amarillas. — El  conde  de  Revillagigedo  al  mar- 
concerned,  she  gave  the  artist,  Mr.  Tilt,  the  ones  de  las  Amarillas,  sobre  el  establecimiento 
number  of  sittings  necessary  to  its  perfect  com-  oel  real  de  minas  de  Rolafios. — Instruccion  al 
pletion,  and  she  has  been  pfeased  to  express  her  corregidor  de  dicho  real. — Instruccion  militar  al 
entire  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  drawing,  mismo. — El  condo  de  Revillagigedo  al  marques 
which  will  be  added  to  the  royal  collection.  The  de  les  Amarillas.  Ocurrencias  del  Nuevo  San- 
Queen’s  attire  consists  of  a  black  silk  dress,  trim-  tander,  y  su  pacificacion.— El  mismo  al  mismo, 
me<i  with  ermine,  a  Mary  Stuart  cap,  over  which  sobre  el  Real  de  minas  de  Rolafios. — El  mismo 
is  the  demi-crown  —  the  only  ornaments  are  the  al  mismo,  sobre  establecimiento  del  iuzgado  do 
Koh-i-noor  and  a  cross  richly  set  with  jewels,  bebidas  prohibidas. — El  mismo  al  mismo,  sobre 
a  dft  of  Prince  Albert.  The  enamel  will  be  secularizacion  de  curatos. — Instruccion  general 
e^ted  on  a  plate  of  frold,  a  long  and  tedious  que  trajo  de  la  corte  el  marques  de  las  Amarillas, 
process,  the  conduct  of  which  is  a  source  of  — Instruccion  particular  del  conseio  al  Sr.  mar- 
inccssant  anxiety.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Ques  de  las  Amarillas.— Instruccion  reserva<la 
Peabody  to  place  it  in  his  native  town,  Boston,  del  rey  al  marques  de  las  Amarillas. — Noticias 
where  the  public  can  have  access  to  it.  There  is  instructivas  que  por  muente  de  Sr.  marques  de 
also  at  Messrs.  Dickinson’s  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pea-  Amarillas,  di6  su  secretario  I).  Jacinto  Marfil 
body  in  progress  for  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  al  Sr.  Cagigal  de  la  Vega. — Instruccion  del  Sr. 
Fund,  which  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  de-  Cagigal  al  Sr.  Cruillas. — Instmccion  del  Sr. 
scribing  when  completed.  Flores  al  Sr.  conde  de  Revillagigedo  (el  segundo.) 

Turner*  Hidden  Draunng*. — More  than  eight  — Instruccion  del  Sr.  Branciforte  al  Sr.  Axanza. 
years  ago  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  whom  was  intrusted  — Documentoe  relativos  a  la  misina.— Instruc- 
the  duty  of  examining  end  classifying  Turner’s  cion  del  Sr.  Marquina  al  Sr.  Iturrigaray. — In- 
drawings,  reported  upon  them  in  these  words :  struccion  muy  reeervada,  del  mismo  al  mismo.” 
“  The  remainder  of  the  collection  consists  of  This  last  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  There 
miscellaneous  drawings,  from  Irhich  many  might  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  copious  and  interest- 
be  spared,  with  little  loss  to  the  collection  in  i“g  ns  i»  this  collection,  it  might  be  largely  aug- 
London,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  stu-  mented,  and  we  find  that  the  well-known  Mexi- 
dents  in  the  provinces.  Five  or  six  collections,  can  scholar,  Sr.  Don  Joaquim  Garcia  Icaxbalceta, 
each  illustrative  of  Turner’s  mode  of  study,  and  has  already  i^dreeeed  a  letter  to  the  editors,  in 
anccession  of  practice,  might  easily  be  prepared  which  he  {mints  out  the  existence  of  two  or 
for  the  academies  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  the  three  other  nieces  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
chief  manufacturing  towns  of  England.”  These  ntiight  with  advantage  be  attached  to  the  collec- 
draa'ings  and  sketches — with  some  {wintings,  we  tion  about  to  be  published.  The  pa{)ers  quoted 
believe,  which  have  never  been  hung — are  the  by  Hr.  Icaxbalceta  are  “  Instruccion  del  Diique 
profierty  of  the  country,  and  are  carefully  stowed  Linares  al  marques  de  Valero,”  which  the 
away  in  sundry  rooms  in  the  National  Gallery.  Mexican  historian,  Alaman,  has  alreadv  made  use 
Vc  are  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  works  of  such  of  o®c  of  his  works — Inttruecion  del  martjuet 
relative  value  and  interest  are  still  kept  in  con-  ^  Maneera  al  Duqu*  de  Veragua*.  This  |>a{>cr 
ceolmcnt  Thev  might,  at  least,  be  lent  in  ac-  “  printed  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  “Colleccion 
cordance  with  Mr,  Ruskin’s  suggestion,  even  if  *^0  Ilocnmentos,  in^ditos  {lora  la  Ilistoria  de  Es- 
it  is  ultimately  determined  to  give  them  a  public  1*^  ^  662.—“  Instruccion  del  {irimer 

position  in  the  new  National  Gallery  we  are  Virey  D.  Antonio  de  Mendoxa  k  D.  Luis  de 

Iwking  for.  Perha[)e  Mr.  Boxall,  now  director  Velasco,”  published  in  the  26th  volume  of  the 

of  the  National  Gallery,  may  consider  it  a  matter  Colleeeion  de  Doewnento*  inklUo*. — “  Instruccion 
to  which  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  Segundo  conde  de  Revillagigedo  al  marques 
the  trustees.  Some  such  movement  would  not  de^  Branciforte  ”  (of  this  a  separate  edition  was 
be  an  inappropriate  inauguration  of  his  new  offi-  printed  in  1881).  Besides  the  instructions,  pro|>- 
cial  duties.  'called,  there  are  some  other  im|>ers 

-  which  might  fi^re  among  them.  Sefior  leazbal- 

ceta  records  the  following  as  belonging  to  this 
VARIETIES.  ”  Estado  del  reino  de  la  Nueva-Espafia, 

k  tiem{>o  de  entregar  el  baston  al  duque  de  la 

Mexican  Hitfory. — We  are  informed  by  a  Couquista,  dirigido  al  rey  {mr  el  IHmo.  Sr. 

friend  at  Mexico  that,  in  conformity  with  an  or-  Virarron;  printed  at  Mexico  in  1740,  in  folio, 

der  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  the  Diario  dd  Cited  by  Berietain. — Advertimienttw  sobre 
Imperio  will  publish  an  edition  of  the  instruc-  algunos  puntos  del  gobiernode  la  Nueva-Espafia, 
tions  which  the  Viceroys  of  Spain  left  to  their  que  el  marques  de  Montes  Claroe  envi6  k  S.M. 
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caando  dej6  de  ser  virej  de  aquel  reino ;  made 
at  Acapulco,  on  the  2d  of  Auirust,  1607,  and  in¬ 
serted  m  the  26th  volume  of  the  Colfceion  de 
Doeumentoe  in^to*."~Truhner'i  Record. 

A  nete  periodical,  under  the  title  Za  Civilixa- 
lioH,  has  just  been  started  at  Paris.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  Charles  de  Lotbarthe,  well  known 
throu(rh  his  ethnographical  works,  and  devoted 
to  the  ethnomiphy  of  America  and  the  Eastern 
nations.  SuW;riptiun  price,  four  shillings  a 
year. 

Rrakmaiem. — The  parallelism  which  has  often 
been  observed  between  continental  and  Indian 
thought  on  theological  subjects  has  lately  re¬ 
ceived  a  remarkable  illustration.  A  C'/alcutta 
paper  gives  the  summary  of  a  lecture,  which 
would  have  been  considered  striking  and  able  in 
England,  delivered  by  a  Bengali  gentleman  of 
fortune  to  an  enthusiastic  aiulience  of  more  than 
two  thousand  of  his  countrymen.  This  gentle¬ 
man — Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen — is  an  ac¬ 
complished  English  #s  well  as  Sanskrit  scholar, 
but  we  have  no  idea  that  he  is  acipiainted  with 
either  French  or  German  literature.  Yet,  if 
be  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Renan, 
the  identity  of  his  views  with  those  of  tlie  great 
French  writer  regarding  the  place  of  Christ  in 
Christianity  could  hardly  be  more  faithful. 
There  is  the  same  passionate  attachment  to  the 
character  of  Jesus  and  the  spirit  of  his  teaching, 
together  with  a  disregard  of  all  pretensions  to  a 
divine  personality  on  his  behalf.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference  is  that,  whereas  M.  lienan  is,  above  all, 
literary  and  scientific,  and  addresses  himself  to 
scholars  and  critics,  Baboo  Keshub  Sen  has  the 
tem|>erament  of  an  orator  and  apostle,  and  is  de¬ 
voting  himself  with  tact  and  untiring  fervor  to 
erect  his  theory  into  a  popular  religion.  And 
his  success  has  been  far  from  contemptible.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Brahinaists,  or  Yedic 
Unitarians,  which  is  moderately  estimated  to 
number  fifty  thousand  disciples,  including  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  respected,  the 
educated,  and  most  energetic  natives  both  in 
Bengal  and  Bombay.  The  principle  of  Brahma- 
ism,  and  its  connecting  link  witli  Christianity, 
is  »elf.merijiee  fur  the  sake  of  mankind  and  in  j 
duty  to  God,  in  imitation,  as  its  noblest  example, 
of  llim  who  “  went  about  doing  goo*!.”  The 
progress  of  Brahmaism  and  the  character  of  its 
chief  missionaries  are  attracting  keen  interest 
among  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  com¬ 
parative  depth  and  force  in  the  various  currents 
of  modern  Indian  thought.  Anybody  disjioBed 
to  pursue  the  subject  will  find  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  article  u|M)n  it,  entitled  “  Christian  Civ* 
ilixation  in  the  l^t,”  by  M.  Emile  Burnouf.  in 
the  Hemte  dee  Deuz  Mondee  for  June  1st. — PaU, 
Mall  Gaxette,  July  21st. 

Indian  Revenue. — The  revenue  of  India  amounts 
to  £46,647,483,  and,  after  defraying  local  charges 
upon  it,  to  £36,986,818.  The  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  including  interest  upm  the  public  debt, 
amounts  to  £29,814,211.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
surplus  of  no  less  than  £7,000,0<K).  Fur  pub¬ 
lic  works  in  1865,  £5,685,817  were  charged,  and 
£1,896,285  fur  interest  on  railway  and  other 
stock  guaranteed  by  Government.  The  slight 
apparent  deficit  in  revenue  over  expenditures, 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  in  1866, 


was  owing  to  the  large  sums  expended  in  public 
works,  which  in  due  time  will  be  greatly  remu¬ 
nerative.  For  eight  years  the  revenue  has  stead¬ 
ily  increased  at  the  rate  of  above  £1,000,0(.M)  per 
annum.  For  three  years  before  the  mutiny, 
1834-67,  the  revenue  averaged  £31,980,000  a 
year.  In  1861  it  was  £43,000,000;  in  1863, 
after  remitting  £1,300,000  of  taxation,  it  was 
£44,000,0(81.  For  1866  the  revenue  was  £46,- 
6(K>,000.  The  whole  taxation  of  India  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  Mr.  Lning  at  an  average  of  4b.  per 
head ;  and,  as  half  of  this  may  be  viewed  as  rent 
of  land,  the  taxation  ]>er  he^  is  nut  more  than 
2s.  In  Great  Britain  the  taxation  per  head  is 
£2  6s.  8d. ;  in  France  £2  ;  in  Italy  £1  ;  in  Rus¬ 
sia  16s.  8d.  The  revenue  of  India  is,  therefore, 
in  a  safe  and  sound  condition,  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  unlimited,  as  cultivation  and  com¬ 
merce  extend. 

Mr.  Cobden’e  Pint  S^cch  in  Parliament. — Mr. 
Cobden  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  1841,  two  years  before  I  became  a  member 
of  that  House.  1  believe  1  was  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  on  the  night  when  he  made  his  first 
speech.  I  happened  to  sit  close  to  a  gentleman 
not  now  living  —  Mr.  Horace  Twiss — who  had 
once  himself  been  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
who  was  then  occupied  in  the  gallery  writing  the 
Parliamentary  summary  of  the  proceedings  wliich 
was  published  morning  after  morning  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Times  newspaper.  Mr.  Cobden  had 
a  certain  reputation  when  he  went  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  course  he  had  taken  before  tlie 
public  in  connection  with  the  corn-law  out  of 
doors.  There  was  great  interest  as  to  his  first 
siicech,  and  the  position  he  would  take  in  the 
House.  Horace  Twiss  was  a  Tory  of  the  old 
school.  He  ajipeared  to  have  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  horror  of  anybody  who  was  a  manufacturer 
or  calico-printer  coming  down  into  that  assembly 
to  teach  our  senators  wis<lom.  As  the  B|>eech 
went  on  1  watched  his  countenance  and  heard  his 
observations ;  and  when  Mr.  Cobden  sat  down  he 
threw  it  off  with  a  careless  gesture,  and  said : 
“Nothing  in  him:  he  is  only  a  barker." — Mr. 
Bright. 

j  The  Old  French  Court  Supping  in  Puhlie. — I 
was  iiresent  at  the  King’s  public  supper,  or  what 
the  French  call  le  grand  eouvert.  The  room  was 
small  and  excessively  crowded.  In  the  middle 
was  a  horse-shoe  table,  covered.  The  king  en¬ 
tered  about  nine  o’clock,  preceded  by  several 
noblemen  and  great  officers  of  state,  and  the 
royal  family  followed  him.  When  he  got  to  his 
place  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  out  of  which 
he  drew  three  long  rolls,  and  laid  them  uikui  the 
table.  When  he  was  seated,  the  Dauphin  placed 
himself  on  his  right  hand,  but  much  below  him  ; 
the  Count  de  Provence  next,  and  the  Count  d’Ar- 
tois  lowest.  Opposite  the  Dauphin,  on  the  King’s 
left  hand,  sat  the  Dauphiness,  then  the  Countess 
of  Provence,  and  the  inesdames  of  France,  who, 
though  young,  are  very  fat  and  far  from  hand¬ 
some  I  There  was  a  larm  piece  of  roast  beef  be¬ 
fore  the  King,  of  which  he  ate  very  heartily ;  and 
I  thought  the  beautiful  Dauphiness  played  her 
part  Very  well,  and  showed  she  had  an  excellent 
constitution,  if  one  might  judge  from  her  stomach. 
When  the  King  chooses  to  drink,  a  taster  calls 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Drink  for  the  King  I " 
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on  which  a  salver  is  brought  him  with  an  empty 
covered  glass,  and  two  decanters,  one  with  wine, 
the  other  with  water.  The  taster  hereupon  takes 
off  the  cover  of  the  glass  and  turns  it  u{>eide 
down  in  a  small  flat  silver  cup,  then  places  it 
again  on  the  salver;  after  which  he  pours  a 
siK)onful  or  two  of  the  wine  into  the  silver  cup, 
and  a  little  of  the  water  with  it  Then  another 
taster  divides  it  into  another  cup,  and  each 
drinks.  After  this  the  first  taster  presents  the 
salver  to  the  King,  who  mixes  and  drinks.  This 
ceremony  is  re{>eated  as  often  as  the  King  is 
thirsty.  I  observed  he  drank  no  wine  by  itself, 
nor  was  he  served  on  the  knee.  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  any  sovereign  but  the  King  of  -England  | 
who  is  so  servetf.  When  the  Dauphin  or  his  j 
brothers  drank,  his  attendants  called  out,  “  Drink 
for  the  Dauphin!”  etc.;  but  they  had  no  taster 
a.s  the  King  had.  Old  Louis  did  not  seem  cheer¬ 
ful,  but  sat  in  his  arm-chair  without  sjtcaking 
more  than  two  or  three  words  to  the  Dauphiness : 
to  every^other  person  he  was  silent. — iSir  O.  Col- 
lier'n  “  France  before  the  Revolution." 

Monthly  PerwdicaU. — The  SMUiny  Magazine, 
edited  by  Samuel  Lucas,  M.  A.,  literary  critic  of 
Uie  Time*,  has  ceased  to  live.  Miss  Braddon's 
new  magazine  will  soon  appear,  it  is  said,  and 
Mr.  Pitman  has  issued  the  first’ number  of  the 
Shorihantl  Maganne — a  Miscellany  of  Original 
and  Select  Literature,  Lithographed  in  Rtman’s 
Phonf)graphy.  Several  years  ago  one  of  the  Pit¬ 
man  brotiiers  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  journal  called  the  Phonetic  Neux,  every 
word  of  which  was  spellpd  exclusively  as  soundei 
Thus  the  pa]>er  itself  was  called  the  Fonetic  Nuz. 
It  was  short-lived,  but  had  become  such  a  curios¬ 
ity  tliat  a  large  sum  has  occasionally  been  paid 
for  a  specimen  number. 

Laee  Made  by  Caterpillars. — A  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  species  of  manufacture,  which  is  in  a 
slight  degree  connected  with  copying,  has  been 
contrived  by  an  officer  of  engineers  residing  at 
Munich.  It  consists  of  lace  and  veils,  with  oj)en 
patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by  caterpillars. 
Tlie  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted : 
Having  made  a  paste  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  on 
which  the  species  of  caterpillar  he  employs  feed, 
he  spreads  it  thinly  over  a  stone,  or  rather  flat 
substance  of  the  sire  required,  lie  then,  with  a 
camel’s-hair  i>encil  dipped  in  olive  oil,  draws  the 
pattern  he  wishes  the  insects  to  leave  open.  The 
stone  is  then  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  caterpillars  are  placed 
at  the  bottom.  A  peculiar  species  is  chosen  which 
spins  a  strong  web ;  and  tne  animals  commence 
at  the  bottom,  eating  and  spinning  their  way  up 
to  the  top,  carefully  avoiding  every  part  touched 
by  the  oil,  but  devouring  every  other  part  of  the 
paste.  The  extreme  lightness  of  these  veils, 
combined  with  some  strength,  is  truly  surprising. 
One  of  them,  measuring  twenty-six  and  a  hidf 
inches  by  seventeen  inches,  weighed  only  1'51 
gndns. — Babbage  on  “  The  Econotny  of  Machin¬ 
ery." 

The  Poston  Letters. — This  very  curious  collec¬ 
tion  of  manuscript  letters,  and  other  autwraphs, 
collected  by  Sir  John  Fenn  (who  edited  the  Pas- 
ton  Letters),  has  been  distributed  by  auction,  in 
London.  Five  letters  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
autiior  of  Rdigio  Medici,  relating  to  the  tumuli  in 


Fens,  dated  Norwich,  1658,  sold  for  $18;  and  a 
letter  from  Queen  Mary  I.,  January,  1563,  on 
Wyatt’s  revolt,  went  for  |i21.  A  letter  from 
George  Washington,  Mount  Vernon,  6th  May, 
1772,- to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boucher,  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Appleton  for  five  guineas,  and  one  from  Law¬ 
rence  Sterne  (“  Tristram  Shandy  ”),  dated  Rome, 
April  19th,  1767,  was  run  up  to  $28.  Among 
the  ancient  documents  di8|K>s^  of  was  the  char¬ 
ter  of  King  Stephen,  granting  to  the  Church  of 
St  Peter  of  Eye  and  the  Monks  there  all  valu¬ 
able  possessions  which  they  held  in  the  time  of 
Robert  Malet,  and  before  the  King  (Stephen) 
came  to  the  thn>ne,  free  from  all  exaction,  dated  at 
Eye,  1137.  This  fetched  $160.  The  gross  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  have  not  been  stated,  but  must 
have  been  large. 

Mr.  Oladstone's  Homer. — It  is  said  that,  during 
the  parliamentary  recess,  which  will  probably 
not  terminate  until  next  February,  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  finally  revise,  for  early  publication,  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer,  begun  many  years  ago,  and 
lately  kept  back  from  a  desire  nut  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  being  in  rivalry  with  the  Earl  of  Derby’s, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  reached  a  fifth  edition. 
The  profits  already  realized  to  the  author, 
amounting  to  nearly  $8000,  have  been  presented 
by  Lord  Derby  to  a  public  benevolent  institution 
connected  with  literature.  As  our  renders  know, 
his  lordstiip  has  only  dealt  with  the  Iliad  as  yet. 
It  is  believed  that  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  a  blank-verse  translation  of  tlie  Odys¬ 
sey,  which,  perhaps,  he  may  be  able  to  complete 
during  his  next  six  months  of  comjiarative  politi¬ 
cal  idleness. 

‘  Von  Bismarck's  Bed  on  the  Nitjht  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle. — M.  do  Bismarck  arrived  in  ilorzitz  on  the 
night  of  the  great  battle.  No  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  accommoilation  of  the  head¬ 
quarters,  which  were  established  in  the  morning 
at  Gitscliin.  He  was  hungry  and  weary,  but  all 
the  houses  were  closed  There  was  no  bread,  and 
all  the  straw  that  could  bo  had  was  need  fur  the 
wounded.  In  this  state  of  things  the  President  of 
the  Council  lay  down  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Place  of  Horzitz,  and,  without'a  pillow,  slept  that 
pleasant  sleep  which  the  soldier  who  has  won  a 
victory  knows. — Correspondence  of  the  Biecle. 

The  Koran. — Sale’s  translation  of  the  Koran 
(A1  Koran,  the  Book,  as  we  say  the  Bible)  is  so 
very  carelessly  executed  that  it  is  8uri)risi^  a 
better  has  not  been  published,  long  ago.  The 
Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  rector  of  one  of  the  great 
parishes  in  London,  has  brought  out  a  new  ver¬ 
sion,  which  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  critics  across 
the  water.  He  has  closely  rendered  the  Arabic 
into  English,  appended  notes  and  an  index,  and 
given  an  introduction  which  gives  the  dates  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  book,  with  a  history  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  grew  into  existence. 

Mathematical  Wind. — The  late  Professor  Vince, 
one  morning  (several  trees  having  been  blown 
down  the  night  previous)  meeting  a  friend  in  the 
walks  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was 
accosted  with  “  How  d’ye  do,  sir  ?  (juite  a 
blnstering  wind  this.”  “  Yes,”  answered  Vince, 
"it  is  a  rare  mathematical  wind."  “  Mathematical 
wind  1  ”  exclaimed  the  other  ;  “  how  so  ?  ” 
“  Why,”  replied  Vince,  “  it  has  extracted  a 
g;reat  many  roots." 
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